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INTRODUCTION. 



The separation of all knowleilge which is of a useful 
fliaractcr from abstruse terms or pedantic conjectures, 
seems demanded by the present call for works wliich 
coDvey as much as possible of fact. Man is become a 
more active animal than he ever was before. While the 
mass of human life appears to have received a prolonged 
duration, it seems given only to stimulate activity, and 
leaves tie impress upon the mind, owing to its re- 
doubled occupation, that years fleet with more than 
their former rapidity. 

The wines of the modems are, there is no doubt, 
much more perfect than those of the ancients, as far as 
can be discovered by any thing autlientic, which has 
reached the present time. It may not be amiss to men- 




HiiTi liriefly, tliosc writprs who have trpfited this 8iil»ject, 
aiici treated it generaily with tlmt itattiral attachment to 
fiivotired theories which, a little time a^, rendered so 
many men of talent agreeable enthusiasts in hehalf of 
nil that ia old, liowever dubious the authority upon 
which they founded their conclusions. What we know of 
the ancients as fact, we may safely use ; what we ^ew 
relating to them, if always amusing, it is not always 
useful to communicate- 
Most wines used by the Romans were adulterated 
with various substances, and were consequently not wines 
of the purest kind, in the modem sense of the term, and, 
indeed, in the ancient sense too, as the reader will see in 
the account of the best wine given by Ma^o, <}unted 
hereafter. It was in the best and most flourishing times 
of Rome, in the Augustan age, that wine was most de- 
foHorated. Yet that was the ago of the Falernian, the 
taste and colour of which have been so much disfiuted : 
which some have fixed in their fiuicies was like that of 
Madeira in colour, which ono writer tiiiuks was white, 
anil various commentators black, but was very proba- 
bly neither. The poets frequently use a slight appeiu"- 
anee which any object assumes, for the reality, hence the 
" black" of Martial, applied to Fnlernian, might be in- 
tense red, or purple, or violet, but was hardly while. 
To receive the language and allusions of poetry as 
direct evidence, would be to change the nature of poetry 
itself, which professes to accoiamodute mint things upon 
which it touches to n standard of nou-cxistiiig excel leaice. 
The hiHtoriaiM of wine have httherto be«n vi die 
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nierlinil profession. To reniier U more sinj>;uL'tr, 
die laureate of the me, Redi, with his " Bacco in 
Tosmua," was a physician, tliougli in treating the subject 
he affords, by his facetionsnesH, a striking contrast to 
the solemnity of style and manner, which marki the 
grave peritxls of his brethren. Bacci, a patient and 
learned writer, composed his history in Latin, and died 
at the close of the sijcteentli century. His work on 
wine is, in many respects, valuable. In 1773 Sir Ed- 
ward Barry, having read Bacci, composed his singular 
ohnervadons on the wines of the ancients. Using all of 
Barry's work which was capable of being a<lmitted into 
a volume, tlie writer of wliich hud the benefit of the 
chemical discoveries since Barry's time, and on whose 
ignorance, without such an advantage, he rather ungra- 
ciously reflects, Dr. Henderson put together hia work, 
having at first designed only to publish an improved 
edition of Barry, until he saw the task of making sense 
of so strange a jumble of untenable inferences was im- 
possible. It is singular that in so short a time us since 
1775, chemical science should have gained so much. It 
b true that which comes of science developes itself 
slowly, while tlie offspring of imagination careers in ad- 
vance of time I yet allowing for this, the work of Barry 
seems the production of an intellect of a common-place 
order, or the state of chemicid knowledge was, very re- 
cently, beyond common supposition, narrow and (^scure. 
Barry caimot write about Greek wines bnt he must mingle 
them with Bath waters, while his implicit iaith in every 
thing mentioned by ancient writers, is cwried to a ludi- 
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ibjrs with aS ae mcK «r ^ «iL n. iMstr »«ac nf 
wbidi tWr 

Wbetber 
tmva^^aot BoCioas of 
Ml ceiwured by Locke, 

knowledge of mediciiie fanid m H^QtMsoOH muc Gc 
M) that they take all ockcr tUap far eisnanfi ? IM7 be- 
but aiicicnt, it is not easy to deckle, bis fAywasw iwrf- 
iii general a most capacioot faidk m At idkSuti- ai litt 
Hiicienti. The days when Cj 
thought different from ordinary 
with truncheons in their hands, and ■ Uhu nie» vidi 
II curl of the lip, are post Cseaar, dat bcaoa ideal of a 
horof injiy now be suspected of faronring k ii Mgl f m Ikde 
in his Commentaries, and yet not be Ie» adaured ficc ki> 
litt^rary luid military talents; and Aleiander nay be pio- 
lumnciHi somewhat of a madman and admnkard* without 
liny iiceusation of brining royalty into oontonpt. The 
icH>nockuitH are abroad, images of mistaken worship are 
lm>kon, ancient and modem heroes are alike found 
to be but men, and truth at length triumphs over mis- 
taken opinion. 

A brief account of the contents of Sir Edward Barry's 
vtilume will ezpbio it generally. Little information of 
inomout on the wines of the ancients, is mixed with 
much absurdity^. 4 P^^ ^^ '^ gathered from poetical 
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{Kissages, tliat but, ppiierally allude to the subject of wine; 
aiid after all, with tlie writings on agriculture left by 
one or two of the ancients, such as Pliny and Columellii, 
the information amounts to little of that which it was most 
unportant to luiow, namely, what were the quality and 
flavour of the ancient wines. Barry was pertiaps too much 
of a Bath physician of his own time, according to Anst^y's 
sketching, to apply properly the quotation about Glycon, 
which he oddly enough uses in his book. 



Nee, quia drspcret invkta membm Glyconia. 
- You deiire in vain Ihe malchlena limbs of Glycon." 

None of the passages in Barry respecting wine, quoted 
from the poets, seem half as clear in meaning as this line. 
The commentarist* agreed that Glycon was a wrestler, or 
a fine-limbed pugilist ; but the Famese Hercules was dis- 
covered with Glycon's name upon it as the sculptor, ajiii 
away vanished the unanimous commentaries on the pas- 
sage. Of a far more uncertdn nature arc conjectures 
about the quality, colour, or taste of ancient wines, and 
many other matters about which volumes upon volumes 
have been written. 

Hippocrates first led Dr. Barry to the subject of wines, 
by his medical rules respecting them. Hence the doctor 
says, he was induced to inquire into their nature and 
principles. He thinks Hippocrates mistaken, when he 
speaks of black ivines, " which are nowhere produced." 
Now the colour of the wines of Caliors, in France, is 
siylcd bUck at this day, and they appear black, though 
really intense red. Barry was not aware lliat Hippo- 
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entes, wlien he speaks ef wine and its use ia different 
d^;Tees of strei^diy he qui sorceljr guess why, might be 
treating of a remedy for fever, at this moment used in 
several parts of Greece. This is a much better way of 
accoanting for what seems ^ obscore," in the mies of 
the Gredc physidan, than any light Barry has thrown 
upon the sobject Old thick wine is still a remedy in 
Cyprus for tertian and quartan i^es, common in that 
and some other of the Greek ishrnds, where tiie old wine 
used to bum like oiL Dr. Henderson does not seem to 
be aware of this circumstance, when be corrects Barry, 
and supposes the drink was used m^ely as a diluent, for 
evenin that diaracter, in commonfevers, wine would seem 
oddly applied, unless the patient were in a state of con- 
valescence; I say this with due submission to better 
Esculapian knowledge. 

Barry's first chapter treats of the nature and principles 
of wine, and gives Boerhaave's idea of fermentation, 
a subject now bett^ understood : water, fire, terrestrial, 
saline, and oily parts, with ardent spirit, Barry de- 
scribes as the component parts of wine. In the second 
chapter, he enters upon ^^ the wines of the andents," 
and introduces Galen and the Italian wines ; Dioscorides, 
Pliny, and Ath»neus, are quoted. <^ Inspissated" wines 
are touched upon ; Cato, Columella, and Bacci, are in- 
troduced. Dr. Barry then considers the mode adopted 
by the andents in making and preserving their wines ; 
and makes the notable discovery that they were either 
weak, strong, or intermediate. He laments that modern 
wine-coopers know notliing of fining with isinglass, eggs, 
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iin<l similar mnttCTs, l)ii)iis;b thia lins l>ecn practtfiPii across 
tliP channel, and probably iti England, time ont of 
mind. The mixing of salt water with viscid wine ia 
fioU'd, and tliat Chian wiiip was adulterated into Faler- 
niiin by the use of hepatic aloes, a pleasant example of 
the pnrity of the ancient wines. He next treats of the 
wine-measurea of the ancients, quoting for an authority 
Dr. Arlmthnot. The " wine-cellars of the ancients" 
form another cliapter. The custom of burying a vessel 
of wine on the birth of a child, common at this day in 
Greece, was also, it appears, prevalent at Koree. Barry 
next treats of Koman wines, and of the wines of the 
Campania FelLi. The description is drawn largely from 
the poets. Tlie mixture of twenty parts of water with 
wine, is quoted from the ninth book of the Odyssey of 
Homer, to prove bow powerful the wine must then have 
been. Sucb quotations prove nothing. The poet, when 
be endeavours to extol the strength of the wine, naturally 
exaggerated, acconling to tlie custom ot poets at all times. 
Besides, the Tbasian might have been then a mixed 
wine, after the sense of the term which the reader wilt 
find in Chapter XV. of this volume. Again, in wine 
countriefl of the South, wine is rarely drank uuniingled 
with water, especially in Greece, where the resin and 
pitch at this day flavour it so intensely. The taking 
such passages as proof at all, is a fallacy tliroughuut 
the work. 

A most singular circumstance in Barry, is that whicli 
relates to tlie large product of ancient vine lands, wtiii-h 
there cuuiiot lie the smallest doubt is greatly exHg- 
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genited, and n( whidi fiirthi^r notice will presently be 
biken. The " entertainments and snppere «f the Greeks 
nnrf Romans" are treated of at lengtli, mingled with pro- 
fessional remarks. The triclinia, cnps, vessels, and vi- 
iioiLs preparations of the ancients all come under review, 
with the medical and dietetic uses of wines. The anthor 
precedes them by his chapter on " the nature and qua- 
lities of water," which he introduces with the logical re- 
mark in substance, that as water is a constituent in wine, 
it should have similar consideration. He tlien wanders to 
the Bath springs and their virtues, a sin^ilur mm xrqitihir, 
but not uncommon now with physicians in bshionable 
watering places. 

The following extract is a specimen of Dr. Barry's 
style of scientific writing. " I have long been inclined 
to think that tliere is a peculiar qimlity in that kind of 
water, which constitutes the greatest part even of the 
strongest wines hut prevails almost entirely in the 
weaker kind, which are animated only with a very small 
portion of a vinous spirit ; and therefore from the nature 
of it, must certainly possess some qualities, very different 
from those of the common water, which is that of the 
iiiil where the vine is planted ; and which in that state is 
first received uito the small absorbent vessels of its ex- 
tended fibres; from whence it is collected, and more di- 
gested in the bulbous parts of its root, and thence 
distributed through the trunk, into its various ramifica- 
tions ; where it must have been almost, if not entirely 
separated, from all the heterogeneous and terrene partA, 
which it conriuRfHl, before it constitutes the aqueous parti 
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of the grape; as it is very evident, from lale c.xperi- 
mente, tbat the whole size aud weight of tlie greatest 
tree, b owing to water alone. It is likewise remarkable, 
that the fibres and vessels of tlie vine are more dry and 
rigid, than of any otlier tree, and tliat it chii-fly delighln 
in a sandy soil. Tliis water, therefore, originally of tlic 
best kind, and passing through the finest strainers, must 
approach nearer tu the unmised, elementary qualities of 
water, than has yet been found in any place, eveu when 
depurated with the greatest art. This seems confirmed, 
from the specific gravity of common water being found 
greater than that of any pure vinous liquor; and though 
this has been generally imputed to tiie prevailing lighter 
qualities of its spirituous parts, yet it seems to be more 
owing to those of the water." 

A part of Sir Edward Barry's volume is devoted to a 
notice on modern wines. His information upon this part 
of his subject is very imperfect. He concludes with an 
account of the " wines used in England," and of tlie at- 
tempts made to plant the vine here ; and, among them, 
gives an experiment made by Mr. Hamilton, his friend, 
at Painshill, proving that good wine has and can be 
made in England, such wine having been sokl at seven 
and sixpence and ten and sixpence a bottle. 

The work of Henderson is engrafted upon Barry's 
plan, and a good deal of the substance is taken from it; 
title* of tlie chapters, or the general diviuons, as well 
as all worth taking, are uhslracted : but the volumes 
luitiiniily differ in the treatment of the subject, the !asl 
having the advantage of the (ikkIltii disi^uvfi ies in chi- 



iiiistry, uitd of tbat advanced state of knowledge on tll0 
part of its author which the difference uf the times, and 
the correctioti of the errors of Barry in the part uii uueieiit 
wines would uaturaliy cause. This work is before die 
public, atid though it is no part of the plan of the present 
volume to illustrate modern wines by the very imperfeot 
utid glimmering views which can be ubtainml of the 
iincieut, a few remarks ou one or tno passages may be 
m;tde. That the wine!> of the aiicientti differed 6 om thuae 
most in repute in the present time is clear, tliough U 
is very probable that in Cyprus, and the East, thera 
are winea at this day, closely resembling the ancieii^ 
the most prized of whicii, aa well as the pureiit, were 
generally of the sweet and luscioua kind. 7'he flavoui 
of wines made in Italy from vines, suffered for the most 
|iart to luxuriate and grow without pruning, would hardly 
|)lease a modem palate, especially when mingled with 
sea-n'ater, and tainted with resiu or the smoke of the 
fumarium, though us the latter was used luore to mellow 
the wines by heat than smoke, and time removed a good 
deal i)f the taint, it might not be so objeetioitablc in the 
Huvour as it appears on the first reflection. 

The oldest account of ancient wine that can he deemed 
satisfactory, through itn leading tlie reader to undersraud' 
rhe quality by any mode of making win*) pursued at 
present, ia that given by Mago, the Citrtlmgiiiiiui, who 
wrote twenty-eight books on husbiindry, aixl flourished 
about 550 yeorti before Christ. Biu-ry luu preferrtid 
ipiotiiig veraes, to nodciug Llii« remurkuble |HiMSugeii 
I'he directioiu given fiir nwlung the best ourt of wiuflu 
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/lassiim optimum, (wliicli is tlie rich luscious southern 
wine of our day, except the ust; of the pitch in that of 
the second quality) were, ui the np;e of Cynis of Persia, 
aiid in the time of Mafjo of Carthage, clearly these ; — 
" Let the bunches of ^apes quite ripe, and scorched or 
shriTcllcd in the sun, when tlie bad and faulty ones are 
picked out, be spread upon a frame resting on stakes ur 
forks, and covered with a layer of reeds. Place them in 
the sun, but protect them from the dew at night. When 
ihey are dry (sufficiently shrivelled) pluck the grapes 
from the stalks, throw them into a cask and make the 
first must. If they have well drained, put them, at tiie 
end of six days, into a vessel, and press them fur the first 
wine. A second time let them be pounded (or trodden) 
and pressed, adding cold must to the pressing. This 
second wine is to be placed in a pitched vessel, lest it 
become sour. After it has remained twenty or thirty 
days, and fermented, rack it into another vessel, and 
stopping it close immediately, cover it with a skin.'' 
Now this also was done by Columella, who lived fifty years 
after Christ, and between five and six hundred after 
Mago. He prefixes the remark that '* Mago gives di- 
rectioiiB for making die best sort of wine as I myself 
hare done." Thus tlie best wine is not a dry wine, nor 
the best luscious wiue only, but the best wine as the 
luscious wines are esteemed before the dry in the South 
lit this day. Now the best wine in Carthage, A. C. 550, 
uud at Rome, A. I). 50, must Iiave continued pretty much 
the saine iu kind ood quality during that interval, the 
reign of Augustus and the poetry uf Horace, or what 
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mixtures fashion dictuted at une dme ar anntlier not- 
withstanding. The reader will be at no loss in this vo- 
lume, to fin<l wine made the same way in mure than une 
place in the south of Europe, during the present century. 
[t may therefore be presumed, that the best wine, in 
the esteem of the ancients, resembled the i^niM/w of 
Malaga,orsomeofthcstrawwine9of France. Astowbat 
poets say in favour of any wine, it ^oes for nnthiug as 
to its quality : Shakspeare may extol sherry, lledi 
Montcpulciano, Prior claret, Boileau Burgundy, Crabbe 
vulgar port, and Moore sparkling cliampagne, as the most 
exquisite; but tliis would decide nothing a thousand 
years hence, about the nature or flavour of wine, each 
kind cannot be the best. Dr. Henderson, with his pro- 
found chemical knowledge, and laborious investigation of 
classical authorities, like a character in one of Smollett's 
imvels, still appears to see the concentratioD of all ex- 
cellence in the ancients. The essential properties of 
their wines, however, are wholly lust to us. 

The traveller in Greece cuiinot drink a small quantity 
uf the modem wines tliere, witliout water, for the intense 
headache they excite, owing to the infusion of resin, 
pitch, and similar iiigreilienls, and tliese were infused 
even in the Augustan age, in the dry as well as other 
wines. Sea-water, jiitch, rosin, pine-leaves, cypreiw, 
myrtle-berries, bitter ulmnndft, tar, spikenard, myrrh, 
and other things were used, so that Dr. Hendervon 
oiMcrves, " we cannot but be struck with the potency of 
tlie Nubstanccs employed." These, it is evident, i 
properly '" uitxcd wines," in the seuiH.' mentioned aiuoiig 
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iJte Jews under that title. It is not to be marvelled 
&t, that Augustus could ouly drink his piut at a sitting, 
even if mingled with honey. A modem wine drinker 
coutd hardly manage half as much of such a mixture, 
without sickness, any more than the emperor. Such 
vines were little entitled to be called pure. There 
seems to have been in all ages a tendency to render the 
natm^ juice of the grape stimulant and injurious to the 
constitutiou. The Persians infuse poppies in their wine 
at die present day, and the English generally give the 
preference to those winea which are unnaturally mixed 
with the largest quantity of the product of the still. Dr. 
Henderson seems so much aware of this in praising 
ancient wines, wliile agreeing that no wine deserves to 
be drank whicli is not the unadulterated juice of the 
grape, that he palliates the practice, by observing in 
substance, that a taste in wine varies, and is at best an 
acquired one. This is hardly correct; a taste for pure 
wine is natural. A child will drink pure wine, but not 
wine and pitch — the last is an acquired taste. The dif- 
ference of flavour or tjiste in pure wine is not against my 
arguments. If it were the fashion here to mix saltpetre 
with cofiee, though its becoming the fashion would make 
the nauseous mixture be pronounced, in what b called 
fashionable life, the most agreeable in the world, the 
coffee would not, de facto, be less adulterated, or the 
feshionable taste a less debased one on that account 

Every rational person must admit that to judge the 
moiiern by the ancient wines, without knowing more of 
Uiero, which is impossible, is only not the greatest of 
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iibRurdides. Dtssertations, however iiicondusive, may 
amuse the individual of fortune, who has leisure to bestow 
on speculations of the like nature ; and the being carried, 
as Dr. Henderson observes, through the pages of Cato, 
Varro, and Columella, as it were into the midst of the 
pursuits of the ancients, is pleasant and ^reeable; 
while it is true, the agricultural operations they describe, 
we can understand, but of the flavour of ancient wines, 
the colour and spirituous strength, we can know nothing, 
any more than of their merit, in our sense of the term. 
The poet will call the same wines oft, or sweet, or luscious, 
in his verses, as it suits him ; or black, purple, dark, or 
red. Barry might be of opinion that the wine given by 
Ulysses to Polyphemus was Thasian, because it made 
the giant drunk so soon, and required twenty-four parti 
of water to make it palatable to any but a giant, while 
some other writer, who eschewed luscious wines, might 
think it of the dry class, because the disorder in his own 
stomach produced by sweet wiues, was somewhat slower 
than that from dry, and the stomach of Polyphemus 
seems to have been most nipidly and effectually agitated. 
Life is too short to waste in this kind of guessing and 
trifling, 

Barry has a statement respecting the enormous produce 
<tf ancient vine land, to which allusion has already been 
made. It is remarkable on several accounts, as well as for 
showing how much the ancient writers differ on thesimplest 
things, and how hard, in consequence, it is for the moderns 
to obtain the truth on very plain points. Varro says that 
a pufmtm, leas than an English acre according t 
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autborities, had been known to produce " ten, nay fif- 
teen" eulei of wine (from ten to fifteen is a great le^) 
and then adds, that Marcus Cato says, a certain piece of 
land repeatedly gave ten culei. Varro then writes, that 
the same quantity of land near Faventia, usually gave 
three hundred amphorae of must, and was tlience called 
tricenary, a term by the by bestowed on vines fvitig 
trictnaritj that produced thirty measures of wine. Cola- 
mella, evidently thinking this incredible, remarks that 
such was nnquestionably the case in former times (some 
toodem writers apply the word in tlie same sense to things 
which are contradicted by modern experience — the word 
ancient or former being remarkably convenient), but now, 
he continues, at the residence of Seneca not fifteen nor 
ten, but eight culei, were no uncommon produce for 
each jugenim. He tlien observes on the astonishing ex- 
uberance of the Spanish vines, where seven culei had 
been obtained from eighty stocks of two years' growth, 
and a single vine had produced two thousand bunches of 
grapes. In respect to Spanish produce, even now it 
must be great, if the reader will turn to the Chapter on 
Spain, in this volume, and see what an abundance of 
grapes is gathered near Malaga annually, but then there 
are three gatherings in the year, which neither Varro 
Dor Coliunella mention in Italy. Now Varro Is extolling 
Italy, and evidently placing her in rivalry with Greece, 
and his statement, after all, is but ten cidei, and in Colu- 
mella's time only eight could be cited as fact. In deter- 
mining similar questions, it should always be asked, 
whether it is most likely that a writer shouUI ex^gerate 
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or be mistaken, or that nature xlioiild change. Cfnnmoii 
sense supplies the answer to this (juestinn. In sueh 
matters it is always the safe aide to adhere to universal 
experience. A district may change in fertility, and 
oftentimes the change is caused by some recorded ca- 
lamity, but men will be found rather to neglect culture, 
than nature to liave forsaken the soil of an entire country. 
It is probable, both Italy and Spain are as fertile as they 
ever were. It may be questioner! if ilie tatter does not 
now produce more than ever, where, for purposes of 
commerce, it is diligently cultivated. The Axarquia is 
as rich as it was in Columella's day, there can be no doubt. 
Vines are now pruned, and even the buds taken olT, to 
improve the quality of the wbie, disregarding tlie quan- 
tity. A vine is not suffered to run wild, and produce 
an exuberant quantity of fruit, and in consequence a 
weak must, which requires pitch, resin, and other ingre- 
dients, to prevent it from turning acid, as the wine from 
wild grapes soon does ; and as it soon will, however care- 
fully managed, from vines which are allowed to run at 
large, and give out fruit at random to their full bear- 
ing. Modern science has taught a lesson to its chil- 
dren in tlie better matiuliicture of wine, if not partaken 
at the enviable symphosia of Plato or Xenopbon, the 
myrtle- wreathed suppers of Horace, or around the carved 
bowl of the immortal Meonides. 

Barry says, a Uritish acre, at fifteen culei, would pro- 
duce forty-five hogsheads. Henderson says, fifty-four 
hi^heads and a half, no trifling difference; both cannot 
be corrccL The latter well remarks, that Columella 
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ileemed the estimate of Varro exaggerated. ColumGHa'tn 
experience, it is to be observed, relates to one of the 
most fertile spots on earth. That Dr. Henderson was 
notacquainted with returns ofcertain vineyards in France 
is very clear, from his imagining that the earth so mate- 
rially changes in what it gives out in culture. The 
Hampton Court vine has produced in one year 2200 
bunches of grapes of a pound weight each, or two hun- 
dred more than that quoted by Columella, who does not 
say what the grapes weighed. The average of a province 
is no scale for a particular vineyard, nor does the must 
of the grape seem to increase as the south is approached. 
At least this is by no means the rule. The entire de- 
partment of the Seine and Oisc, a part of France some 
portion of which is north of Paris, averages 1373'480 
gullons per hectare, or every two and a half ^English acres. 
Dut the wine b weak and wiU not keep long ; the pitch 
or resin of the ancients might give it endurance. In tlie 
Meurthe, where the average product is but 50-64g hec- 
tolitres, from a hundred and fifty to two hundred hecto- 
litres per hectare is frequently tlie produce in certain 
spots, yielding the almost incredible quantity of two thou- 
sand one hundred and twelve, or 21 12-028*2 gallons each 
acre, according to tlie well established statement of M. 
Thmnassin, cure of Achiun. Now eight culei are one 
thousand seven hundred and forty-five gallons, and ten 
about two tliousand two hundred and eighty-four. The 
wines thus produced in France, are the commonest and 
most ordinary in character, yet still they are of vines not 
allowed to run at niiidom, or give the utmost quantity 
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of fruit. Tliat vines in a certain spot in Iialy should, 1 
therefore, produce a quantity equal to eight cuiei, esp^ 
cially wliere the quantity of the produce was the sole j 
object desired, is not so very wonderful. 

Both the authors above mentioned have dwelt on the I 
medical effects of wine and its dietetic qualities. These I 
are so well known, that they need not be repeated here^ I 
It would never be thought, that before 15$1 the English 
were noted for tlieir sobriety. There is one diatincdon 
should be made, respecting the abuse of wine, in the 
character of a modem people; it is separating inebriety i 
by wioe from that produced by agents not the product I 
of vinous fermentation. There are few individuals 
comparatively, among the intemperate, who can lay 
the charge upon wine, in this country, if tlie pure 
juice of the grape be understood by that term. It is the 
produce of the stilt, mingled with wine, that operates tlie 
mischief. 

The northern nations have always drank hard, and 
those who have least approached the habits of the more 
cit-ilized, have always been most remarkable for thin vice, 
as in the more civilized countries the lowest orders of 
the people have been most habituated to it. In wine 
countries, people mLt water with their wines, and when 
tbey drink them pure, take tliem in moderation. 'ITieir 
wines have no more than their natural alcohol, and wisely 
used prove a blessing, as they did to old Comaro. In no 
country are the effects of ebriety more fatally visible 
than in our own. There can be no doubt that in a 
northern climate in ])articulBr, a modcmte quantity of 
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pure wine acts beneficially on the constitution, except 
in certain liabits of body, where the most trifling stimu- 
lants are injurious. In all ages of the world, in sacred 
and profane history, its abuse and not its use, has been 
condemned. It is punful to reflect how much the abuse 
has converted what is naturally so generous into au evil 
of no onlinary magnitude ; so difficult is it to mark the 
limit of rational enjoyment, even in the best things. 
The practice of drinking largely of wine has much de- 
creased of late years, and though " Attic taste with wine," 
may be aa rare a union as before in any class of society, 
it is certain that among the upper and middling classes 
wine was never less abused than in the present day, nor 
excess more generally avoided. 

It would be trespassing on the ground of those wlio 
have so well described the effects of wine on the human 
frame, to say more on the subject here ; especially as it 
w generally well understood. It is safest to drink the 
French wines, and to take all wine pure. French wines 
are rated first in w holesomeness. Nest come the wines 
of the Rhine. After these sherry, port, and Madeira, 
when sound and free, if they ever are free, from the de- 
structive influence of unblended alcohol. 

The \'ine was once cultivated in England, and tliis 
might be done now, were it not that the other productions 
of the soil are more lucrative. There is no doubt but a 
the Moselle might easily be made. 
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ness and superior exceUence of foreign wines, would 
hartUy allow a Bridsb wiae, of little vinosity, the chance 
of competitioD. Dr. Barry »ays, some of Mr. Hamilton's 
wine, of Painahill, was tliought superior to the best 
champagne. The g^rapes used were the Bui^undy, cul- 
tivated in the French fashion. 

The various wines used in England in former times 
have been traced by Henderson. It would be foreigu 
to the nature of this volume, and occupy too much room, 
to &peuk of them here; besides, they comprised the 
Italian, Spanish, and even the Creek wines, as well as 
the French. " IVIalvasia, romenay, osey, bastard mus- 
cadelles, and other sweet wines," it appears, according 
to a document relating to the royal family in 1469, once 
cnme to England. There were two Greek towns, calleit 
Napoli di Malvasia, and Napoli di Romania, from 
whence the wine called Malmsey in England originally 
came. Before the Turks occupied the main land of 
(ireece, wines were exported from thence. After that 
event, Candia was the place where they were made, 
until that island fell into the hands of the barbarians. 
Pietro Quirino, whose shipwreck is so dngular a record 
of the times, had eight linndred casks of Malvasia on 
hoard from Candia, when he was lost in the North Sea, 
in the year 14.3I. Down to die revolution of 1688, 
French wines were imported in the largest quantities 
even to the extent of twenty thousand tiuis a year. 
Heavy duties upon tliese, and the Methuen intrigue 
And treaty, iiitro<luced a baser article, and drove out tlie 
wines of France. Since tliat period, the wines which 
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have come into this country have been generally three- 
fourths Portuguese and Spanisli. The change baa not 
been for the better ui the encouragement of the braiidied 
wines of Portugal, at the expense of those of a wortbier 
character. 

I may be charged by some, particularly those who 
from habit are advocates for flpirituous wines, with too 
great a predilection for the winea of France. I do not 
think I have in any case exceeded tlie limits of fair com- 
parison. Wine, let it be of wbat quality it may, whe- 
ther abounding in alcohol, or weak in spirit, if it be 
the pure juice of the grape alone, after due fermenta- 
tion, b that to which 1 would, in all cases, wish the 
reader to understand I confine my meaning when I use 
the term *' pure wine." It cannot be admitted, by any 
reasonable person, that a pipe of wine, in which several 
gallons of brandy are mingled, and perhaps other sub- 
stances, can be tolerated as pure wine. If any prefer 
such a mixture, they can follow their own taste, but they 
can have uo right to impugn my selection until they can 
prove it wrong, until they show impurity to be pure. 
The French wines are the best and purest, and not 
these alone, but the German and Hungarian wines are, 
besides their purely vinous qualities, among the most 
delicate and perfect in character. I have, therefore, been 
governed by truth, and not by predilection, in making 
them the superior in every possible sense, and I do not 
think I am wrong. The love of brandied wine, and 
spirit of all kinds, is too much gaining ground in this 
country. Whether foreign spirit be taken mixed with 
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water or wine, die effects are ihe same on the wealthy 
user of them, as those of the British still upon the poorer 
classes, and the injurious consummatioR wiU in both 
cases be very little protracteci. 

France has supplied the want of information respect- 
ing her unequalled vinous productions by suitable de- 
tails of acknowledged merit and accuracy. These are 
pvcn here get^raphically, or depaitmentally, where the 
vine produce la worthy of notice. When other nations 
follow her example, sometliing like an accurate account 
of the tine and its products may be uTitten, which will 
contain everj- minute particular of this branch of agri- 
cultural science for all nations. There b reason to 
tliink that the dissimilarity between the mode adopted 
both in xHne culture and in the vintage, in i-arious 
countries i^ already ascertained pretty near the truth, 
and that the differences are not greater any where than 
will be found described in the following pages. It would 
lie well if the same approximation to truth of description 
could be attained with respect to tLe qualit}', properties, 
and flavour of the products of the vintage^ a thing, how- 
ever desirable, it is to be feared impossible in the exe- 
cution. France yields the standard by which all wines 
may be classed in their relation with her numerous 
varieties. From her weak northern products near the 
Moselle, to her rich luscious powerful wines of the 
south, among which, it is probable, there is no variety 
in tlie world which might not find an approximation to 
some one or anotlier of lier growths, a classification 
might be adoptctl. The roughness of port, the luscious- 
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ness of Cj'prus or Syracuse, the dryness of aniontillada, 
the eailuraiice and flavour of bock, and the sweetness of 
lacryma, may be all found in some of her wines, respect- 
ing many of which, in England, as little is known as of 
Shiraz. In an attempt made, upon French authority, 
to classify wines generally under tlieir respective heads 
in the Appendix, it would have occupied too much room 
to carry the wines of France down to the sixth class, as 
it is not probable tliat any beyond the third will be im- 
ported into Great Britain, and the varieties are excee<l- 
ingly numerous. This classification will serve as a 
general guide in all cases, and may be rendered more 
perfect, as the intercourse between the two countries, 
and a more liberal commercial exchange shall familiarize 
the public with those rich productions of the soil. 

My endeavour has beeu to render myself as intelligi- 
ble as possible, and to refrain from useless detail. A 
volume might have been filled with accounts of the vine 
itself, its varieties, and different modes of cultivation. 
7"!iis part of the subject has been compressed. While 
the best growths of the various wine countries are given 
in such a manner that the gentleman on his travels for 
pleasure, or the merchant in his professional journey, 
may know the spots most eligible to visit, either from 
curiosity or business. The prices of the wines in France 
particularly have been annexed, drawn up from the mean 
of several years. It is ob\-ious that the prices of one 
year, in a work like the present, would be useless, the 
mean has, therefore, been flxed from returns made in 
the deportment^ and will be found an approximation to 



tlie prices for a series of years. Iti France, of late, every 
statement relative to existing agriculture has been ren- 
dered nearly accurate by the advanced situation of the 
government surveys. It) other countries itotliing tike 
the same accuracy of detail, in fact, statements of a very 
general nature, collected from a variety of sources, and 
it is to be feared not usually very authentic, are all which 
can be obtained. I have avoided, as much as practi- 
cable, the use of foreign terms without explanation, be- 
cause a volume of the present kind cannot be rendered 
loo intelligible t« the greatest number of readers. 

I cannot look back witliout pleasure to seasons spent 
in lands of the vine, not in the town, but in the hcurt 
of the country, amid the cheerful rural aspect and scenes 
which of all others, at parting, leave the deepest regret 
on the heart In 1816 the grapes, in many plaees in 
the middle vine districts of Europe, remained uiiga- 
thered from the badness of the season. After shooting 
in vineyards, where even in November the fruit hung 
neglected in many places. I witnessed the dis^point- 
ment of the laborious vine cultivator, and tlie sufferings 
of tlie agrarian population, of which, except in vine 
countries, little idea can be formed. The vintage is im- 
memorially an ancient jubilee, of wliich, when as is 
rarely the case, tiiere is no joyous celebration, tlie toil of 
the labourer becomes doubly onerous, the bosoms usually 
cheerful are oppressed, and the gripe of poverty clutches 
its toil-worn victims with redoubled violence. 

In the present volume, conhued wholly to modern 
wines, I have no intention of trespassing upon the 
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eT-nunrt of other writers. From some, indeed, little was 
tu be learned. 1 have endeavoured to compose a book 
divested of that abstruseness, and that mixture of ancient 
leaminfT and scientific terms, which render Dr. Hender- 
son's work so much complained of by the general reader, 
for whom evidently it was not intended by the autlior. 
Thougli few works seem more laboriously corrected, 
there are great inaccuracies in tables at the close of his 
volume. The estimates of the French vineyards and 
wines are wrong. In the wine measures, tlie errors are 
numerous and inexcusable. A common English gallon 
is stated as 3-3788 litres. The form of the table was con- 
venient, and I borrowed the decimals of the litre from it, 
p. 64. When I afterwards made out a table with the im- 
perii gallon, resembling that in form to which I refer, I 
fouud it full of mistakes, and had induekily printed off 
the erroneous calculation, which the reader will correct 
to 3-7860, instead of 3-3788. The authors to whom I am 
in<lebtcd are numerous. To Baeei, Crescenzio, Scrres, 
Clemente, Salmon, Fabbroni, Dru, Dussieux, Cavoleau, 
Clioiset sur I'Appareil de Gervais, Biirry, Chaptal, Jullien, 
Lebat, Redi, Mariti, Labaud, Berneaud, Cours F.coiio- 
mique, Tavernier, Columella, UUoa, Bright, Du Halde, 
liigtis, Harris's Travels, Gay Lussae, Bowditch, Macul- 
loch, and others, I am deeply Indebted, The ornaments 
of the simplest character, that I could myself desigu 
and sketch, one or two of which are ftom the antique, 
were cut by Mr. Baxter, of King's Square, in a manner 
with which the reader cannot but be satisfied, as any 
deficiency he may discover must be ap|died to im- 
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perfection in the desgns, not to the grarer of this 
artist. 

This volume will, at least, guide the reader in the 
search for good wine, and tend to confirm the preference 
for what is really excellent It was my intention to hare 
added a list of proyerbs on wine, and certain aphortsms 
connected with it, used among different nations, but the 
matter in this volume has already grown to a length too 
great to admit of any addition being made to it 

CR. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE VINE. 



The varieties of this celebrated plant are very numerous. 
Those which Bourbli iii the open air or in the hothouse*ii 
of England g^ve no idea of the different species known 
in the countries most noted for its cultivation. In Spain 
more than four hundred varieties have been distinguished, 
nor is the number supposed to be exaggerated. A thou- 
sand dbtinctions have beeu reckoned in the vines of 
France, though the traces of difference must be very 
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obscure, even to the eye of the experienced cultivator 
or naturalist. M. Dumont, who has attempteil to clav- 
sify the vines of the Jura, confirms tliis fact, aithouf^h 
he remarks, that the task of classifying them generally 
throughout France yet remains to be citeculed; he 
reckoned nineteen distinctions in one vineyard which lie 
had examined. The present more favored varieties of 
the vine, according to the French treatises on the sub- 
ject, obtain their denomination from the varieties in 
their produce, being the same species of plant altered, 
in some cases but very slightly, by a difference in soil 
and mode of cultivation. 

It would be a waste of time to enumerate the idle 
conjectures which are upon record respecting the ori- 

h ;ginal country of the vine. If it came from the East, of 
which there is tittle reason to doubt, the name of htm 

' who first cultivated it from the wild plant is lost in the 
oblivion of past time, unless the mention of Noah in 
Holy Writ may be supposed to fix the name of the 
discoverer, prior to the Dionysas of the Greeks or the 
Bala Rama of the Hindoos. Alexander the Great found 
the wild vine on the banks of the Hydaspes. The 
mountains of Ferdistan, in Persia, it is very probable 
supplied the vines which were first ameliorated by man; 
the wine of .Shiraz is still made of vines grown on the 
hills. The wild creeper with its harsh fruit is general 
in the East. In America no less than seventy kinds of 
wild vine are known, though not more tlian one-half 
bear fruit. From Egypt, Palestine, or Asia Minor, into 
the Greek Islands, the transition of the vine was natural, 
as well as from the islands to the mdnland of Greece, 
and thence along the shores of tlie Mediterranean to the 
Straits of Hercules. Vines were cultii'ated in France 
before the lime of the C'iPsars: first, it is believed, at 
Marwilles, They were found botli there and in Nar- 
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bonne when Julius Ctesar conquered Gaul. The grape 
which g^ves the ricli wines of Frontignan, Lunel, and 
Hivesultes, is traditionally asserted to have been im- 
ported into tliat country from the East, as late as the 
twelfth century, during the crusades, out of Palestine 
or the Island of Cyprus. The vine was introduced into 
Germany later; the first vineyards being on the Rhine 
in a cleared portion of the Black Forest, 

A minute description of the vine in the language of 
the botanist would be out of place here. The general 
characteristics of the plant are ftimiliar to every reader. 
The fruit too, it is well known, differs in flavoin^ and 
si^e; Bometimes it is globular or oval in form; some- 
times large and sweet in taste, while there are varieties 
almost as small as a pea, of a harsh crabbed disagreeable 
flavor. The grape also differs very much in colour, from 
a rich violet to a jet-black, or a white, green, or golden 
hue. The bloom upim the grape, which so delicately 
tints the skin, is considered in proportion to its pre- 
valence a proof of attention or negligence in the culture. 
The colour is wholly in the skin ; the pulp of every kind 
of grape having the same hue internally. When the 
vine blossoms it cxliales a perceptible odour, of which 
the people of the East are very fond. This odour is 
thought to induce fecundity in the human species by the 
inhabitants of many countries in wliich the vine is culti- 
vated. The general qualities of tJie plant are the same 
in all countries; they only vjiry in degree as the acdon 
of the sun in a genial climate matures more or less those 
virtues upon which the excellence of tlie juice depends. 
It need scarcely be remarked, that upon their perfection 
depends the goodness of the wine. 

The vine Ls a hardy plant, and will grow so far north 
that it can do no more than blossom. In some parts of 
England, in propitious seawns, the grape will ripen very 



well; but the uneertaiuty of the climate prevents any 
attempt at cultivadog the vine nitli a view to profit. 
There ia abundant evidence that vineyards did once 
exist in England, and that wine was made here; but 
when hind l« valuable as at present, a crop that would 
not repay the grower more than one year in seven, it 
would be madness to cultivate. The limits within which 
the vine can be successfully grown, so as to make a 
proper return, do not depend upon a ripening of the 
fruit now and then for the table. These limits are capri- 
cious, and connected with causes, if not wholly unknown, 
at least very unsatisfactorily exphuned. Half a degree 
north of Coblentz, or 31° north latitude, is nearly ihe 
exact limit in that direction, south of which wine is 
made that will repay the grower from fruit reared in the 
open air. Moselle is made as far north as Coblentz, 
and though a wine of a secomlary quality, it is by no 
means of so common and poor a class as some which is 
grown several degrees fiirther south. From Coblentz a 
line of definition for the wine country in the west of 
Europe might be extended to Mouzon, in the depart- 
ment of Ardennes in France, in 44^" north latitude. 
Let such a line theti be continued concave towards tlie 
nortJi, through a portion of the department of I'Aisne 
and Oise to the town of Beauvais. From Bcauvais to 
Fontoise, across the Seine to Evreux, and from the 
buter town tliruugh the departments uf the Sarthe and 
Mayenne to the mouth of the Loire, excluding entirety 
the dejkartments of the Pas de Calais, CalvadiH, iSumnie, 
Isle et Vilain, C6t*ti du Nord, Finisterre, Morliihan, 
and Nord. lu this large extent of territory, excrpt an 
iaolated spot or two uf no moment, in which a little 
tniseruble sour wine may hf uuuie in a Eavourable season, 
as an exception to the rule, there is no vine country- 
Yet Mune uf the mowt crlelmUed winea in the world. 




both French and German, are made two or three degrees 
north of the mouth of the Loire, which is in latitude 
47° 13'. Hock and chainpa^fiic are made a good way to 
tlie north of that latitude. Tlie vicinity of the western 
ocean cannot be the cause, as the coast from the Loire 
to the Pyrenees is an excellent wine country. The 
wiDds which sweep from the north over the sea between 
Great Britain and Norway, or sooner, perhaps, the 
winds which blow over the cold, marshy flats from the 
ungenial regions stretching north-east towards the Baltic, 
meeting no chain of hills to break their course, produce 
a chill which the vuie ia too delicate to withstand. The 
north-west wind sweeping over a vast extent of ocean, 
and across the British isles, is softened in rigour, and 
from that the country in question cannot suffer. TTie 
soil is rather favourable than otherwise to the cultivation 
of the vine in these districts, but it is a surface nearly 
flat, or of very trifling altitude above the oceanic level 
in any part, and is also more humid in soil from this cir- 
cumstance. The southern boundary of the wine country 
is in Asia, at Shiraz, in latitude 33°. The vine is grown 
in more southern latitudes, but no good wine is made 
south of that Persian city. Between Coblentz, or 51" 
north latitude, and Cyprus, 34" 30', is comprised the 
vine dislrict of Europe, an extent of sixteen degrees 
of sur&ce, within wliich are found tlie choicest uines 
known. The principal countries in order of produc- 
tion as to character are, France, Hpaiil, Germany, Por- 
tugal, Italy. .Sicily, Greece, Hungary, Styria, Carinthia, 
and Transylvania. There is also some wine made in 
Russia, tlie larger part in the Crimea. In 1831 no less 
than six hundred thousand vidros, or nine million six 
hundred thousand bottles of u red wine, called Kokour, 
were made in that province. In North America the 
>-ine is cultivated with some success. Near Washington 
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there is grown a species of grape named Cataixiba, nn- 
known in Europe ; and at Boston there is a good grape, 
which is called Isabeile. The Hock grape was intro- 
duced into Canada some years ago by German settlers, 
and also iiito the province of Ohio in the United States. 

In the southern hemisphere, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in Australia, and in South America, the vine is 
successfully cultivated. 

A soil too elevated fails to mature the grape suffi- 
ciently for wine, as might be expected from its beiug 
some degrees colder than the plain, it rendere the grape 
too harsh. A warm sun alone developes the sacchariue 
principle in abundance, and prevents austerity. Thus 
in latitude 4i^° or 49° a slope of small elevation best 
suits die vine. Proceeding southward, though the slope 
may increase in height and steepness, it wiU be fouuil 
equally eligible for ripening the grape. Owing to the 
increase of temperature in the south, the vines grown at 
a considerable elevation will be found to proiluce wine of 
a quality equal to that made from vines grown on a plaiu 
fartlier nortli, while tlie southern plain grows a wine of 
more body, strength, and gencroiaty tlian the plain to 
the north, supposing the soil of botli to be in every 
respect similar in quality. 

With the difference of temperature northwards, the 
vine cultivated for making wine in open vineyards de- 
creases in size. At the northern boundary of the vine 
country it is a stunted shrub, in the warm south it spreads 
&om tree to tree, with a luxuriance of vegetation pro- 
portionate to the more genial influence of the climate. 
The vines of Tuscany, or of Grenada, and those of C«- 
blentz, present a curious contrast, Iwth in appearance 
and fruit. On the one, nature bestows a prodigality of 
beneficent nurture, ou the other she seema to have aban- 
doued her stinted offitpring tu roan. 
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The French, who understand the culture of the vine 
better than any other people, say, that the art of adapting 
each pkTticuhir species of vine to the soil most congenial 
for its culture U yet in its iii&ncy. This, in the Jirst 
wiue country in the world, which France must be con- 
sidered, would be deemed inexcusable, were it not very 
well known tliat the interference of the government, and 
the discouraging system of extortion which it lately 
exercised, left the cultivator no means of trying expe- 
ments. Wine of ordinary character generally pays the 
grower belter tlian the superior growths: he has coii- 
setjuently no motive to Improve his wines, or to search 
for knowledge by tedious and expensive processes. Until 
I7>H9 it was not allowed to increase the extent of vine 
land, because it was supposed to prevent the growth of 
food for the labourer ! it is the same in tlie east at this 
moment ; tlie rapacity of tlie ruler stinting the industry 
of the cultivator. The vine grower of Cyprus hides 
from his neighbour the amount of his vintage, and always 
buries part of his produce for concealment ; the exactions 
of the government are so great, that his profit upon what 
he allows to be seen is too little to remunerate him for 
his loss of time anil Libour. When the taxes upon the 
industry and capital of a people are no more than are 
needfid for good government, the aspect of nations will 
be wonderfully changed for the better. How much more 
will this be the case in those coimtries which are now 
taxed so high, that to improve the quality of their manu- 
factures brings ruin upon the industrious. 

Whether plains or hills are the best situations for the 
vine has been much debated. The majority of rich 
wines are certaiidy produced on the sides of hills, either 
abruptly or gently inclined. " Bacchus loves the hills," 
said Virgil seventeen hundred years ago. Though the 
wines of the Gironde in France, so nmch esteemed, are 
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produced an the plain, the suffrajres in that country are 
decidedly in lavour of the hills, which must be under- 
stood with the qualification that they are not billii of 
great elevation, or in such cates tliat only, to die lower 
portion of them, is allusion made. Hills with summita 
well wooded, tlie southern sides open to the sun, are 
favourite sites for the vineyar<i, even in the warmest 
latitudes where wine is made at all. It would be sup- 
posed from this circumstance, that in climates farthest 
north, where tlie vine is cultii'ated vnth success, tlie 
southern aspect would be indispensable. This, however, 
is lint the ease. The vine is productive on both banks 
of the Rhine and Moselle. In some parts of France a 
western exposure is found to answer best. There are 
instances where even a f^ntle slope to the north has 
done well, as at CliatteUerault; also in the department of 
the Indrc et Loire, as well as on the banks of the Loire. 
A ^ent deal of the best mountain wine of Kheims is 
I prfxluced fn>ro vineyards with a northern aspect, almost 
I up to tlie northern boundary of the ^rowtli of wine in 
1 Europe. The vines receii-e die sun's rays obliquely, 
I on very (gentle northern slopes. Yet who would diink 
' k cafe to phuit a vineyard where it would not receive the 
direct n^-9 of the sun. It would ill answer to take the 
vxccplion for the rule in this respect. The soiith-enstern 
in many instances produces good wine, thoutrh in Bur^ 
^ndy they complain that vineyards with thLi a«))ect are 
exposed too frequently tn tlie latter frosts. On die whole, 
in the north the southern aspect is preferred, and in the 
south the east<rni. 

The roost fetal scxnirges to the wine power in the 
northern parts of Europe are frosts in April and May, 
after the preceding portion of the year has been suHi- 
cieutly mild toallnw the vines, which are most susceptible 
of atmo^herical changes, to be advanced in budding. 




obviate this they have recourse to artificial means, 
OS, an hour before sunrise burning litter among the vines, 
particularly on the Rhine. Four persons are sufficient 
to Hinoke an arpent of vines, which tliey effect by torches 
of straw. They continue to operate until the sun shines 
on the plants. The melted frost falls off. It would 
seem, therefore, that the injury arose from the sun's ac- 
tion on the irost and not from the cold. The expense is 
about a franc an arpent', exclusive of the labour. An- 
other mode is practised in Germany. Paragelees', or 
frost-guards, are used, made of cords of straw, hemp, or 
tlie rind or bark of trees. With the cord they sur- 
round their fruit trees, letting the ends drop into avessel 
of spring water. One vessel will do for all tlie trees 
of a large espalier. Cords must of course be joined 
together to surround a greater number of trees, and the 
two ends must be plunged into the vessel, placed four or 
five yards away from the trees in front. In Poland aiid 
Prussia tliis singular preservative is found to be effectual 
in sheltering fruit trees of all kinds from late frosts. 
Hail is another enemy to the vine grower. This is said 
to be completely obviated by the use of paragr^les, 
which are now adopted on the continent wherever bail is 
likely to do mischief; their construction is well known. 
Cold spring rains are equally injurious; as it may be 
supposed wet summers catmot f-iil to prove. Fog and 
storms of wind are higlily prejudicial. Then come the 
diseases of the plant itself, which a want of knowledge 
■8 to causes renders obscure, in all but their fatal 
effects. 

The vine has a disorder styled plethora; one from 

' Aa upcnt ii one icre, one ptrch, Engliih biebbuk. 

* Vutgtltea, not parsgr^lea ; the laller me hul-guirilt, or coDductun, of 
whicb nientlnn ii preienlljr mide. The paragelte would be woilh IriRl in 
OUT Brillih gardeiu. 
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want of nourUiiineni, a kind of paralysis; the canker; 
several diseases affecting the leaves, and the like^ all 
necessary to be guarded against in culture. Besides 
these^ nild boars, foxes, and even dogA, enter the vine- 
yard to prey on the fruit. Birds of many species are 
enemies of the grape, though some come on a friendly 
errand to devour the insects, of which there are many to 
be found about t)ie plants, in fact, no less than fourteen 
well known varieties. These render the attention of the 
cultivator incessant : in^fact, there is no rural occupation, 
at i^iarticular seasons of the year, more onerous. The 
insect called hannelon, by the French ( Searahmu vitUJ, 
in two species, attacks the vine leaf in the soutii, and 
does great mischief, also the Cryplorepkaliu vilit, called 
by the French, among other names, the writer ffcrivainj, 
because its track on tlie leaves resembles letters. It 
sometimes disajtpears for years t«^et]ier, and tlien re- 
turns and commits fetal ra^-ages. Tlie Rki/iiekilrit bacchiu 
and rubnts lay e^gs iu the vouug leaves, and the larvie 
prey upon them; but it would occupy too mueh s)iace 
to designate each species, and the methods adopted for 
their destruction, which are often but partially suc- 
ceasfuL 

The vine will grow in any soil which is not infected 
by stagnajit waters; but It flourishes most in tikat which 
is dry, light, and stony or sandy, in the Arriege in 
, France a rich wine, like Tokay, is obtained from moun- 
t tun sides covered with large stones, as if the cultivators 
1 left all to nature. Good rich soils never produce 
even tolerable wine, for the wine is not excellent in 
proportion to the size and luxuriance of the plant, but 
rather the contrary. It is best as the soil is lighter 
and drier. Calcareous and {wrous soils, piLrticuhirly 
those which are ciialky, produce wines of great freshueiw 
and lightness. \'olcanic debris are congenial to the vine. 




In such soils it comes on slowly, but once rooted it 
flourishes well. 'I'he soil wliich from dryness and lightness 
is fit for uo otlier culture is adapted to the vine. 

The soils which are granitic, or mingled with decom- 
posed particles of the rock, grow good wines. In Italy 
and Sicily, the best vuies grow among the rubbish of 
rolcanoes. In short, any light, poor, friable soil, in 
wliicli water will not lodge, is congenial to tliis plant. 
Such a soil on a hill side \a certain, with a genial sun 
and climate, to yield good wine; for it must be admitted 
that ou the quality of the soil, in every case, the nature 
«f the wine depends. 

Good vines do not grow well in close valleys where 
there are rivers, if tliey are planted near them, though 
in vales tolerably wide, wliere the sun can act with 
fervour, this is of less moment. Some circumstances 
relative to differences in the vine are singular. In one 
little vineyard, that of Mont Rachet, in Burgundy, here- 
after mentioned ; the soil is the same, the aspect alike, 
the vines receiving the same care and culture, and the 
wine made in the same manner, and yet tliree varieties 
of wine are produced : one, of the very first character, 
perfect, Mmil-Bachet Aim-; another far less perfect, 
Mont-Rochet Chevalier; while the third, MoiU-Rachet 
Bdiard, has rarely any of the qualities of the hrst^uamed 
wine at all ! The cause seems ineicplicable, unless one 
portion of the vine draws its nourishment from a stratum 
which the others do not reach, and thus a different qua- 
lity becomes attached to the fruit from something which 
it draws trom its own peculiar sources. 

In ancient times the Romans trained their high vines 
as they now do in Tuscany, along palisades or from tree 
to tree. This mode is followed in some parts of southern 
France. The vine is phtnted near a maple, a cherry- 
tree, or an elm, sometimes with a single stem, sometimes 
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with two ; the vine is suffered to interlace itself with the 
branches of the tree; the grapes are often shaded this 
way, by the leaves above them, from tlie heat of die sun, 
and do not reach maturity, so that the wine made from 
them is acid and cold. When two stocks are planted, 
they are suffered to grow up to the fork of the tree, and 
are then carried in festoons to the neighbouring trees. 
Columella says, the ancients planted six stocks to one 
tree ; but not more than three are ever planted now. 
The trees were twenty feet asunder too in ancient times, 
as is gathered from another authority. It is found that 
by the present method the fruit ripens well. The land 
1 cultivated below with leguminous vegetables; this 
practice is by no means a commendable one. No object 
1 be more bcautitiil than a vineyard planted in this 
Planner. Most persons believe that thu is ain-ays the 
case in all vineyards ; hence they are disappointed on 
first seeing vineyards upon tlie continent, pitrtieularly 
chose of the north. 

It happens in too many instances that the trees which 
sustain the vines are irregularly planted; some are too 
near each other, and some too tar off, so tiiat in the one 
case at least, there is too much of the sun kept off by the 
*tree itself. In particular places a kind of ladder work 
I has been substituted for the trees, about eight or nine 
I fijet in height, and placed about the same distance 
I asunder; the vines are then led in festoons from one 
to the other. At Weissembuigh they nrc tnuncd in 
bowers, or upon palisades. These different methods 
are denominated in France, that of the high stem train- 
ing fti;/f haul), in opposition to the low (I'ti/e lias). 
By fiir the greater part of tlie Kun>pean vines, if not 
, all north of Provence, are of the low training, and, in- 
I d«ed, this may be styled tie general method in France, 
^Oermany, Switzerland, and Hungary. Trellis work in 
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arches is adopted in Italy in villa g;ardens. In the Cam- 
pagna, and in Lombardy, pules and treUis work are botli 
In Italy the vines on the hills aie dressed in ter- 
races, and wheat sown between. The vines of Greece, 
Cyprus, and Candia, are seldom above three feet high, 
but being very thick in the staUc, and being grown like 
pollards, are left to themselves for support. In the low 
mode of culture in various places there are methods 
equally various adopted in propping the plant The 
simplest is the single prop, to which the vine about three 
feet high is affixed. Another method is to train its 
branches one over the other. The plants in some places 
are so low as to be left to themselves; there tliey are 
trained along little rods in circles, or on low trellises 
near the ground, and carried out horizontally. In Baden 
they are trained on pyramids of poles, in a complex 
manner. The result of experience is, that the high 
training by festoons is best adapted to certain situations 
in warm climates, and the low to those which are colder; 
while the vines grown on a sandy site may be left to 
run along tlie surface of the earth, though this cannot 
be done to advantage in soil of any other quality. 

Though most vine proprietors have their own favourite 
speines of plant, yet many are not choice in this respect,' 
and manufacture wine from a dozen difl'erent kinds of 
grape mingled together. The consequence is, that while 
some few species ripen tlieir fruit at the period of the 
vintage, others in an unripe state 6nd their way into 
the wine, and too often im|)art tartness to it. It wuuld 
be unsafe to hazard a vintage on one species of vine 
alone: but live or six kinds selected with care would do 
away with this evil. It is from neglect of a similar 
kind that vineyards have become deteriorated. The 
grape which furnishes the most saccharine matter makes 
the best wine ; no other quality will remedy a deficiency 
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in sugar. Tlie red fruit should be grown willi tlie white, 
in the proporrion of three red to one white ; the red 
contains the colouring principle, the white grape is be- 
lieved to impart the delicate taste. 

Vineyards are made in autumn, by which mode a year 
is gained in the bearing, and not only is there tliat 
advantage, but many vines planted in spring tail en- 
tirely. In France the vine is propagated by layers of 
buds, which are taken up after the vintage, and by slips 
chosen from among the cuttings. They are planted in 
lines, where the ground will admit, and in stepH one 
above another, where the declivity is considerable. An 
interval of four or five feet is left between each line of 
plants, which are so placed as not to fiice each other 
frontways. The vines from cuttings li\-e longest, and 
bear most fruit; though thf>se from tlie layers shoot 
earliest. Crops of vegetabk>s are obtained in some dis- 
tricts from the space between tlie rows t!ie first year. 
Most kinds of plants, however, still grown in vine- 
yards, by tlieir presence are thought to impart u dis- 
agreeable taste to the wine. The slips for propagating 
the vine, generally cut in winter from kindly stocks, are 
tied in bundles. In spring they are immersed in a miry 
Hoil for seven or eight days, and then planted in a slant- 
ing direction. 

The ground of a vineyard is dressed in different ways, 
according to the ciiHtom of the cultivator, and the nature 
of the soil. If it be dry and sandy it it sometimes 
deeply raked. Many vine growers use the plough be- 
tween the vine, and some substitute the hoe ; pickaxes 
of various shapes are a<lopted in particular places; the 
spade, and even the pitchfork. On steep slopes the 
ground is turned over or ruked in a diagonal direction. 
Weefls must be hoed up, and a hollow left round the 
roots of tlie vine iu young phtntadons to retain the 
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moisliire : in fact, the earlier years of a vine plantation 
require great and incessant attention. Though tlie 
ground muKt be kept clear of weeds in light sails, the 
earth is not turned up to any depth from tlie surface; 
over labouring at the soil is prejudicial: all must be ac- 
commodated to the nature of the stratum below. In 
Spain, and in some parts of the Lyonnais, the groimd is 
left in its natural state, when the roots are- imbedded in a 
rocky superficies slightly covered with vegetable matter. 
Three or four times a-year in certain districts the ground 
is laboured, and in others many times more. When 
vines are dressed it is with great judgment in the choice 
of material ; March is the best time for dressing lines, 
but litter should never be used for that purpose ; ashes 
are considered good, and pigeons' dung best of all ; the 
scouring of ditches or roads is excellent ; but the nature 
of the soil of the vineyard should settle tlie comjiost. 
Lupines are in some parts of France sown among vines, 
and buried when in flower round their roots, where they 
decay; a practice found to be of singular utility to the 
crops. A good dressing is obtained in various old earths 
&om meadows or woods, of a different quality from those 
of the vineyard; a dressing of this kind will last ten 
years, and keep the vine in bearing. After all, the' 
jodgment of the culti\'ator must decide on the compost 
most suitable to his particular situation. Many will use 
dressing in considerable quantity, but it injures the fruit 
if not of a proper kind, and the wine made from vines so 
treated is apt to turn greasy, and be ill-flavoured. The 
leaves in a year or two acquire a yellow tint, the stems 
decay, and the vineyard must be renewed. A moderate 
dressing only must be given, judiciously adapted tfl the 
nature of the ground. The decayed branches of the 
vine, the leaves of most vegetable substances, such 
as broom, briar, thorn, lucerne, and several kinds of 
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grasses are obsorved to fertilize thp \-ine : marine weeds 
must be used sparingly, bo miist animal manure, though 
that of birds ia found to be beneRcial. The Portuguese 
and French agree in their experience of the substances 
usefiil or detrimentai for vine dressing. 

Next to the soil and care of the cultivator the season 
is of importance. A cold wet season in any climate is 
injurious; and the grapes produced are insipid. The 
prevalence of high winds is a source of mischief, as 
well as fogs, which latter make the grapes decay ; lastly, 
too high a temperature on the soil for long periods 
together is destructive. The favourable season ia that 
which allows the vine to flower in calm, warm, dry 
weather, followed by soft showers just as the fruit begins 
to form, and when the heat desirable in the hist stage 
for bringing it to full maturity is iniiform, and uninter- 
rupted by humidity. 

Vines may be regenerated: in France this is Hone 
by what is called proiru/rutffe and eourkaffe. In the firat 
mode the old vines are laid in the ground, and only two 
or three of tlie younger shoots are suffered to appear 
above the surface. This should be done in autumn in a 
warm climate, in a cold one, in Febniary. After tire 
layer takes it is cut from the old stock. The eourkntft 
differs in some respects from the former method, but has 
the same object: tlie vine is laid in the ground from 
December till March, but not tilt Ihe buds appear. Old 
vines are frequently dug up and cleared, and agBiii 
planted, by which they receive great benefit. 

The vines are pruned three times before they hear 
fruit, when tliis o]ieration is again repeated. In pruning 
there are rules, dictated by experience, to be observed, 
which are too copious to detail. The pruning is di< 
rected more espcdidly to the objects of the proprietor 
w to present or protmcted profit. In hot cHraatea 
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pruning takes place just before the fell of the leaf, and 
that is tlie best period. In the North and middle of 
France the first or second week iii March is by some 
growers deemed llie most eli^ble time. The vine in 
Fraxice is frequently pruned witli an instrument which 
accelerates the operation, and prevents the branches 
from being bruised. Beside pruning, the vines are de- 
prived of a (tortion of tlieir buda, to increase the size of 
the fruit, a work of judgment : it is generally undertaken 
immediately after tlie flowers are put forth. 

The vine, as already shown, is not always propped, 
though in the North of Kiirope it is generally the prac- 
tice to do 90. The time chosen is after the first lal)uur'- 
tug of the ground in spring, before budding takes place, 
Hire being taken to avoid injuring the roots. The vines 
are tied to the props in a particular majiner, with ozier 
if attached to a single prop ; if to espaliers or to props 
placed palisade fashion, with straw bands. Ifoth the 
line and other should he undertaken just as the vine has 
done fiowering. There is also the operaUon of clipping, 
which is performed by taking off certain shoots above 
the joints; the object of this operation is to increase 
the flavour of the fruit ; and it requires great care in tlie 
performance. In Cyprus tlie ground is hollowed in a 
cup-like form round the plant, to retain the moisture, 
and reflect the heat, for a certain humidity is needful at 
the proper season. 

In order to hasten the maturing of the grape, and in- 
crease its good qualities, recourse is frequently had, in 
some couutries where wine is carefully made, to the 
annular incision. A tight band of iron wire has been 
adopted in Italy, and in Germany also, for the same end. 
This practice of incision is supposed to have been known 
to the ancients, to have been lost in the middle ages, and 
again resumed at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
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tary. The metliod in Italy is to loosen, a litlle tune 
before the plant flowers, a band of tbe bark sll round 
the branch, or stem. The operation is performed only 
when a wet or cold seaaoo would prevent the Retting 
of the fruit, six or eight days before the flowering, as 
wet seasons make faanh or insipid a^cescent wine. It 
may take place on the old or young wood. The breadth 
is from a line to an inch. The vine leaves soon show a 
tint of advancing maturitv . Nature quickly clothes the 
naked part of the stem with a substance from between 
the bark and body above, which replaces the bark taken 
away. If this does not happen, the vine dies above 
where the inci»on was made, and fresh shoots yield 
fruit ^m below. To this operation recourse is never 
had but in humid and backward seasons. Maturity is 
advanced firom ten to fifteen days by the annular incision, 
according to the French cultivators of the Cote d't>r and 
I'Yonne. It is there performed witii an instrument mode 
for the sole purpose. In some countries, on young trees 
a hempen string, steeped in oil, is used. 

The age to which the vine bears well is from sixty to 
seventy years, or more, but in the common course of 
things it is sis or seven years before it is in full bearing. 
This loss of time may be ob\-iated by grafting on the 
stocks, or ratlier roots. There are two or three difierenl 
modes of doing this. By that conmionly adopted lu the 
Bordelais, a whole vineyard may be grafted for three 
francs per cent, of the successfid grafts, to tlie workman, 
who will graft two hundred vines or more in a day. 
Vegetation proceeds slowly until July, when the shoots 
almost dart forth, and gropes are produced for tlie same 
year's vintage. The operation is simple but curious, 
and in saving time to the grower is of tlio utmost im- 
portance, besides husbanding his capital. 

There is yet another operation to which the vine nuM 
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Bulimit, in or<ler to improve the quality of the fruit, 
aiid that is taking uif the leaves. It is adopted only in 
humi<l seasons, or similar situations in the North. In the 
Calabrias, and south of Italy, tbey are obliged to have 
recourse to the opposite mode, and sliade their vines witli 
fern from the too-fervent heat of die solar rays. 

It is not possible to make the reader comprehend the 
minute distinction between one variety of vine imd nno- 
llier, by any description of the pen. In some countries 
there is, in general, one prevailing kind which b a 
fiivourite, as in tlie South of Spain, where the variety 
culled Pedro Ximenes is that from which the wines 
most valued in England are made. Some idea may be 
formed of the variety of vines, and the slight disdnction 
there is between tliem, when Roxas Clemente describes 
one liundred and twenty species in Andalusia and 
Grenada alone. Crescenzio, when lie wrote his " Upiis 
ruralium commodorum," reckoned forty species of vine 
in Italy in the thirteenth century. In France, those most 
nutvd are the early black moriUoii^ of two varieties, 
the madiilrijw and the vine of Ischia, the first origi- 
nally &om Italy. The vine of Ischia produces fine 
fruit as high as North lat. 48°. It is supposed to 
have readied Italy from Chio. Then there is the 
mtHnier, the earliest bearing species known. The black 
bourt/uiiftum, or Jraitc pineau ; the teinturier or gro$ 
garnet and the little gatttet ; the pearl grape ; the violet 
aimichoH ; the white ffrixet ; the white morillon ; the 
widte moniain; the muicat ; the ciiasiselas, originally 
from Cyprus ; the cioutiU ; the grape of Corintli ; the 
Aleppo grape; the rio/inier, grown at Condrieu, from 
whence the hermitage vines were originally taken ; the 
^(Jiwiu, which has several other names; theveiyua; the 
violet Corinth ; and numerous others. Columella reckons 
fifty-ei^ht varieties anciently, in his book de re rustica ; 
c2 
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Herrera, fifteen essential qiecies in Spain; Dnhiflj 
fourteen species, with distinct marks ifaipted to Ae 
French soil; while in respect tominote difierenocs id 
species, no less than nineteen, as already m^itioDed, wen 
counted by Dumont in one vineyard at Arbois. 

In the Gironde seven varieties are grown far tlie wUte 
wine alone. The pineauj and its varieties, affbid Ae 
wines of Burgundy and Champagne. There are ei^leca 
varieties of this plant alone. Hermitage is now prodneed 
from the Scyras, or Shiraz gnpey supposed to have bcca 
originally Persian, the gnpe of Shiraz hebig the 
in the world. The cote rotie comes fitom die 

In Madeira there are many varieties of tlie vinc^ 
which is planted in rows. At the Cape of Good Uopo 
it is the same. At Madeira, the verdelho seems torecall 
the French terdoL They have also a species called 
timioj from the %)anish timtilta, whence tent wine. Tbe 
grape of Candia was planted there from die East. A 
French grape from near Orleans produces, on die RUno, 
the best German wines. But it is useless to ocoupy 
frirther room with this topic ; the for^noing skeldi will 
suffice, generally* for a subject on which volumes m%lit 
be written. 

It is clear that the species of plant chosen should be 
adapted to the peculiar nature ct the soil, yet it is too 
often the case that this affinity is overlooked; tiM 
custom of the province or country, or die caprice of tlie 
proprietor overruling the more radonal and scientifio 
method of adaptation. Very celebrated wines are pio> 
duced in vineyards where the species of plant is by no 
meaits held in the fiist re))ute. There appear to be 
anomalies in the vine* and the making of wine, which 
require morv acute t>heiervei» to explain than have yet 
written upon the culti^-ation of the planu and ike proceai 
i4* maturing its pn^luce. 
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It is impossible to determine what particular cireiim- 
se those alterations in the nature of tlie vino 
which occasion its varieties. There is an obvious dif- 
ference in the produce of vines grown upon particular 
soils, but they do not alter sensibly the character of the 
planL The vines grown upon chalky soils are not ex- 
clusively designated any more than such as flourish upon 
those which are volcanic, and therefore they cannot be 
thus classified. Change of climate may alter the nature 
of the fruit, but the ground favourable to the plant gene- 
rally is favourable to each variety ; as gnivelly, rocky, 
or sandy spots, whether in the North or South. It is 
allowed by the French that tliere is a great deal of 
knowledge yet to be acquired respecting the vine, its 
adaptation to particular situations, and certain mysteries 
in its bearing. They do not pretend to know much upon 
the subject ; and if they are not among the initiated, it 
is in viiin to look farther for information, since uearly all 
we know of the vine and its generous produce, that is 
worth knowing, is the fruit of their experience and com- 
munication. 

There is no part of the vine which b not applied fo 
some useful purpose. The leaves are excellent food for 
cows, sheep, and hogs, when otlier food is scarce, but they 
are of so much more importance in the vineyard, that they 
are rarely spared for the |mr|)osp. In such cases they 
must not be taken till they begin to tall otF. They are 
then gathered, put in a dry place, and sometimes salted, 
pressed, and left to ferment : they are also stratified with 
straw, and aRbrd excellent fodder. Animals are some- 
times turned into the vineyards after the vintage, to 
browse upon the leaves. 

What are called the " tears of the vine," are a limpid 
distillation of the sap at the time the plant begins bud- 
ding. The same liquid will make its appearance on the 
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slightest wound of the plant. The latter is injurious, 
but the former is a necessarjr emanatiop. The ^tears 
of the vine" are thought in some places to be possessed 
of valuable properties in keq>ing off dkofders. This 
liquid is collected in a bottle. The end of a shoot is cut 
off; it is bent into a circle without bieaidng, and in- 
serted in the nedc : in a few dajrs thc^ bottle is found 
filled. Vine branches furnish potash and salts when 
burned; basket-work is fiEd>ricated from. them; and the 
bark is used for bends to tie the idnes to the props. 

Finally, it is not genendly known that die tendrib of 
the vine may be made to produce fruit By cutting 
them off near the place from which they spring on the 
branch, in a short time small nobs make their ^>pearance : 
these become grapes, equal in excellence to any on 
the tree. This discovery was made by a gentleman of 
Strasburgh, and has been frequently tried by other 
persons since, if report say true, and found to succeed. 




CHAPTER H. 



OP THE VINTAGE. 



The vintage is the next important operation connected 
with the vine after the cares of the dresser are over. 
Not only do tlie opinions of individuals in vnne coutitries 
differ very widely upon tlie management of the vintage, 
but in some the period of the gathering is regulated by 
authority. In France this barbarous custom still con- 
tinues in many districts, and the mayors of the com- 
munes who may, or may not know any thing about the 
matter, issue the order for the vintage to commence, as 
if the vine grower was not the best judge of the state 
of hb own produce, and did not know when his pro- 
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petty was in the best order for jUUSng iim m pniGtdUe 
retnrn. The oonseqneiiee of tUs relic of firadd ontnge 
npon property and firee wfll is, daft Ae Tinli^ being 
seldom fixed in a proper mnner, Ae fnA after aD can- 
not be collected aft once ; for while in one place it is 
matored, in another it is for short of the neceasuy degree 
ofripenesB. Thepropermonient forgathering the gn^ 
is understood to be when the pellicle is dun and tnns- 
parent, not breaking easily between the teeth; ii4ien 
the ooloor is deep ; if the grape be while when it takes 
a grey tint; if red when it pats on a dark ooloor, or if 
violet a deep Mack. The stems of the dnslen, ii4ien 
they have become in sobstance like wood, losing th«r 
green hue, and resembling the nuun bran ches of the vine 
in texture, are another sign; and, finaDy, when from die 
pendant cluster the grape gires way readily, the fruity 
particularly in the South, diiivelling up from die son's 
action, if required for the sweet and luscious wines. 
These signs are obserred in the south of Europe about 
the end of September, or commencement of October. 
In the North the fear of autumnal frosts, which injure 
the unripe grape, makes the seizure of the exact moment 
proper for the vintage a matter of great importance. 

The time of the vintage being fixed, it is begun as 
early in the day as possible after the sun has dissipated 
the dew. The red grape is generally ripe before the 
white. In the North they are not so particular respect- 
ing the dryness of the fruit when gathered as in the 
South ; in foct, it is often gathered in the north of France 
with the dew upon it. The gathering is uniformly con- 
tinued with as much rapidity as possible* if the weather 
continue foir, so as to terminate the pressing in one day. 
If this cannot be done the vintage is suspended, for the 
fermentation in a warm, or even a moderate temperature, 
is far more energetic than in ooM damp weather. It 




ruina the durability of the wine if the fruit b gathered 
aoil fermented at such a time. 

The fruit in some countries is cut off the plant with a 
knife. In France the scissors is used, by which the 
steins of the branches are rapidly severed. In ruder 
countries tlie hand only is applied, a mode injurious to 
the grape as well as to the vine. The most approved 
plan is to make three separate gatherings of the fruit. 
The first includes all tlie finestaiul ripest branches. The 
green rotten grapes, or such as have been eaten into by 
insects, are cleared from the bunches, which are then 
carefully carried home. The second gathering implies 
naturally a second pressing. The grapes are not quite 
as ripe as for the first The last gathering and pressing 
consists of the inferior grapes. The gathered bunches 
are deposited as lightly as possible, to prevent the grapes 
from being bruised. All dry or spoiled grapes are east 
aside, where proper care is used, or fine and delicate 
wines are intended to be made. Each labourer places 
his gathering in an ozicr basket, or in a sort of wooden 
dosser, carried by a labourer with the least possible 
motion. In France, in tbe dejiartment of the Marne, 
the grapes are carried on horseback, covered with cloths. 
The grapes in some countries are plucked Irom tlie 
bunches; in otliers they are placed entire in the press, 
stems and all. The best grapes only are used for making 
the better kinds of wine. The astringent principle 
lodged in the st«ms is thought to be beneficial, and to 
impart to the wine a capacity of endurance, or long keep- 
ing. When picked it is only for red wine, and is gene- 
rally done by the hand. White wine grapes are rarely 
picked from the clusters. 

Where a vine grower has land produeuig different 
qualides of fruit, he mingles las produce according to 
the wine he desires to make. Light, or stony soils, yield a 
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bright wine, of a fine bouquet. The fruit from a differMit 
§oil, by blending the grapes together, may produce a 
wine more desirafile for other qualities, observing that 
wiues of the first quality must alone be intermingled. 
No improvement can ever take place by mingling good 
wine with that of inferior quality. Perfect wine can only 
be made by superior combinations. Delicacy, colour, 
aroma, bouquet, transparency are oidy to be retained by 
a strict adherence to this rule. A cloudy wine, of little 
merit, is the result of a good miugled with an inferior 
growth. 

The pressings are sometimes carried to the sixth de- 
gree, when the murk is hardened almost to stone. In 
making white wine, it is desirable that the grapes should 
be bruised or shaken as little as possible on the way to 
the press, for when this happens, the colour will infallibly 
be disengaged irom the skin, and the wine will be what 
is called " partridge eye," and not white. Red wines 
are bruised or trodden previous to pressing, to disengage 
the colour Irom the skin, which is so much avoided in 
making the white wines. After treading they are thrown 
into the vat, the colour disengages itself, and then the 
press is applied to the murk. 

Grapes were anciently trodden out after being exposed 
on a level floor to the action of the solar rays fur ten 
days ; they were then placed in the shade for five days 
more, in order to mature the saccharine matter. This 
practice is still followed in some of the islands of the 
Greek Archijtelago ; at Hu Lucar in Spain, in Italy, at 
least in Calabria, and in some of tlie north-eastern de- 
partments of France. The fermentation is facilitated 
greatly by this process. In some parts of France a 
labourer with 8al>ots treads the grapes out as tliey come 
from the vineyard in a square box, having boles in tlte 
bottom, and placed over a vat, a very barbarous roediod. 
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The miirk ia then removed, anil he proceeck with fresh 
grapefl, until tlie vat beneath is full. Sometimes they 
are sqaeezed out in troughs, by naked men getting 
into the vata, using both sabotH and hands at once. In 
other places the press is first used, under which the 
bunches of grapes are placed, and the murk is pressed 
out ; but it is found that by this mode the grapes oppose 
a resistance so strong, as to render the operation tedious. 
A better mmle than treading has been adopted in some 
parts of France. Two wooden cylinders, turning in 
opposite directions, are employed to crush the fruit. 
There is a still more complete invention by M. Acher, 
of Chartres, which does not permit a single grape to 
escape its action. 

The vats are always cleaned and in order by the time 
the vintage commences, in those countries where regard 
is had for the future character of the wine. Some wash 
their vats witli particular substances ; vats made of stone 
being washed n-ith layers of quick-lime, to saturate the 
malic acid existing in the must ; others wash the vats 
with warm water if they are wood ; or with brandy, de- 
coctions of aromatic plants, salt water, boiling must, and 
similar liquids. The practice of using quick-lime is very 
liable to injure tlie wine. 

The quicker the vinous fermentation is effected the 
better is the wine. To thb end each vat is tilled in tlie 
same day when the process is well understood. Vats of 
a large size are not employed in cold climates, where 
the seasons are hazardous, because they take too long a 
time to fill. In warm climates, the lai^er the vat tlie 
more active is the fermentation, on the due progress of 
which depends entirely the goodness of the wine. 

Water and sugar are the vehicles of fermentation. 
The temperature of twelve degrees of Reaumur is most 
agreeable to the success of tliis process ; and therefore, 
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when the weather retards the fermeiitation, it is customary 
in the North toartil hot must, to hasten its progress : this 
must is not allowed to remain on the fire longer than to 
obtain the highest degree of heat possible witliout actim) 
ehullition. If the season has been cold, sugar in a small 
quantity is sometimes added to the must, the saccharine 
matter being deficient ; some shoots of peach or almoud 
trees, or a handful or two of dry elder flowers, are also 
added. The must is stirred and agitated, and then 
covered up. In some places the mode of mamtfremeiit la 
dtfTeront, but not materially so. In warm weather, when 
fermentation proceeds naturally with sufficient rapidity, 
no artificial methods are taken to expedite it, as in the 
South of Europe. Even in the North, when the season 
is propitious, the fermentation is best left to nature. 

Vitious fermentation begins in a few hours, or may be 
retarded several days, especially if there be no communi- 
cation between the must and the atmospheric air: for 
though wine will ferment when excluded from atmos- 
pheric communication, it ferments exceedingly slow. 
Some erroneously contend that the wine thus treated is 
better, and keeps its bouquet in higher perfection. 

Sugar, vegetable extract, tartarous or malic acid, and 
water, are essential ingredients in the composition of 
wine ; and as they vary in quantity in the fruit, dilTerent 
results are pri>duced on its undei^oing fermentation. 
I'lie vegetable extract, or leaven, is a principle plentiful 
ill wheat, and bears the character of albumen, in which 
anote is also ascertained to be present. If on fermenta- 
tion a good proportion of tartar does not appear, a dry 
wine will not be the product, for in the ridi lusdoua 
wines there is the smaller quantity of tartai-, the great 
richness of the gnipe occasioning the saccharine matter 
to be in excess. This difference in the fruit is caused 
by the climate and huii, and the exceasive rtpenetM of tb« 
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irrape, even to tlie sLrivelluig of the skin in Bome cases. 
'I'liua tbe rich sweet grape of the climate of Malaga, ill 
which sugar abounds, as may be expected, produces a 
wine very different from Burgundy, wliere the tartaric 
and saccharine principles are perhaps on an equality. In 
the Malaga wine the sugar is not all decomposed in fer- 
mentatioD ; in Burgundy it is wholly decomposed. The 
saccharine matter is in dry wines wholly changed by fer- 
mentation into spirit, or alcohol. From simple vinous 
fermentation this is most probably not the case with the 
luscious southern wines, or tliey would be much more 
spirituous than they are. Distillation, however, shows 
the quitntum of alcohol that may be obtained from tJiem 
to be much more than &om the wines of the North. 
In France the wines of the Cote d'Or, or Burgundy, 
give only one-eighth of their weight in the brandy of 
Commerce on distillation ; those of the Gironde, or 
Bordelais, a fifth ; while a generous wine of the Urome, 
yields a third part of spiriL 

The second fermentation in the cask is a miniature 
repetiiion of that in the vat, A precipitation again lakes 
place, and the wine is afterwards racked. A third, called 
the iasensible fermentation, continues for a long period 
after the wine appears as perfect as art can mature it. 
Time, which mellows the harshness of the wine, blends 
more intimately the component parts, while all estra- 
neous mutter and the tartar are thrown down, adhering 
to the sides of the cask. Fermentation not being per- 
fect, wine becomes acid. This seldom happens with the 
wines of the Month, in which the saccharine principle is 
more powerful from the action of a warmer sun, than in 
those of the North, — but tliis will be noticed further on. 
Fermentation in the vat is at first what is called " tu- 
multiioiiN : " the carbonic gas ascends in bubbles to tiie 
surfiice willi a hissing noise, and u crust i^^ formed on the 
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surface, consisting of tlie lighter portions of the im- 
purities of the wine. Heat is evolved ; the temperature 
of the wine increases to 90 or 100 degrees. At lengtli 
the vinous odour is perceived, and the fermentation ceas- 
ing, all b quiet as at first. 

Those wines which effervesce fonts mousseux) are im- 
pregnated deeply with carbonic acid gas, from tlieir being 
drawn off before fermentation is complete. This gas 
disengages itself from all kinds of wine during the pro- 
cess of fermentation, and when it ceases to du so the wine 
is perfect and limpid, and the taste purely vinous. The 
first period of fermentation is one of great disturbance in 
the must, over the surface of wliich is collected what the 
French call the c/iapcati, a head, scum, or crust, which 
swells upward as the fermentation proceeds, the gas 
escaping tlirough the pores, or cracks, which form in it. 
When it is observed to sink down, tlie time is arrived to 
close the vat. Space enough must still be left for the 
carbonic gas to free itself. The time necessary to com- 
plete the fermentation differs according to t}ie quality or 
ripeness of the graces, the species of plant, the soil, and 
the temperature of the vineyard. In some places in 
France, as in llurguiidy, the must remains in the vat 
from six to thirty hoiu^ only. Near Lyons it is lelt six or 
eight days, or even as many as from twelve to twenty. In 
the south-east from twenty-five to forty. At Narbunne it 
is frequently kept for seventy days, and the fermenta- 
tion being over, the wine clarifies in the vat, in contact 
witii the stalks, which add strength to it. It appears 
that the head, daily ocqiuring greater consistency, at 
length completely excludes the atmospheric air, and the 
wine is safe ; still this usage cannot be depended upon. 
There is great ha^uird to the wine in tlie practice. In 
Germany the stalks are rarely suffered to remalu during 
fiennentutivu. In Portugal always. 
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Tliougli experience has Bhown in France that exposed 
fermciitatJOQ is the best, an individual at Montpellier, 
named Oervais, claimed the invention, and asserted the 
superiority of a close method, by an apparatus which is 
said to have been borrowed from others, yet neverthelegs 
secured by patent. The application of this invention 
was to preserve the strength and jierfume of the wine, 
by preventing their escape. The error attribnted to ita 
use is said to be the retention of the carbonic acid gas, 
which ought to be allowed to escape freely, or the fer- 
mentation will not be complete, for the want of consi- 
dering that the quicker the fermentation, the alcohol and 
perfume will evaporate in a less quantity, because they 
are superseded by the more vehement evaporation of the 
gas which, in that case, occupies tlie space above the 
head exclusively, and will not suffer them to mingle 
with it. The usual method preserves the bouquet fully 
as well. The slower the carbonic gas escapes, and the 
more tranquil tlie operation, the more likely the spirit 
and perfume are to pass along with it. In feet tlje 
suffrages of the best practical judges are against this in- 
vention, as not imparting any tiling new to the wines In 
quality or perfume, covering the vat being fully equal to 
every object, leaving sufficient space for the escape of the 
ga«. Some, in order to hasten the process of fermenta- 
tion in the North, plunge red hot iron bars into the wine, 
and with considerable advantage to the process. 

The vats and barrek require great attention ; if they 
are new, the wood of which they are composed is apt to 
impart a bad and bitter taste to the wine. This is guarded 
against by repeated washings in cold, and afterwiu'ds in 
hot water, in which peach leaves are steeped, or with a 
washing of salt water, or rather soaking, to extract all 
which is disagreeable in the wood, and finally they are 
washed with boiling must, bunged, shaken, and left to 
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cool. Old casks are w-aahcd in liot must, after the tartar 
has been scraped from them. In case of their exhibiting 
symptums of decay tliey are burned, for sooner or later 
the effects are sure to be perceived in the wine. Sulphur 
match is burned ui tliose barrels which afford tlie least 
suspicion of their Imparting a bad taste, and they are set 
in a dry place, being bunged up before tlie match has 
expired. No pains are spared to giuml against mischief 
to the wine from this cause. Oak is the wood preferred 
fur casks ; but iu some parts of the Continent beech is 
employed, because there is an opinion that beech-wood 
imparts an agreeable flavour to the wine, and brings it 
earlier to perfection. Casks, or barrels, have different 
names in different provinces, or countries, without imme- 
diate reference to difference of measure. Thus, in the 
department of Marne, a cask is called qiimte ; which in 
the Cher b denominated towuau ; m the Indte et Loire, 
poinfon ; in I^ Vendee and La Nievre, pi/ie ; at Lyons, 
botte ; at Bourdeaux, barrique ; when casks are of a 
large size they are named muid ; and when of the largest 
that are ma,A<i, foitdrcg. The casks of Portugal are moi»t 
commonly denominated pipes, so are those of Madeira. 
In Spain, at Barcelona and in Valentia, they are the 
pipe ; at Xeres, the butta or butt. 

Earthen vessels, glazed, are among the most ancient 
receptacles for wine, which casks have superseded. If 
they are the least porous tbey cannot fail to be preju- 
dicial. The ancients remedied tJiIs defect by waxing 
them, pitching or liming tliem ; but the wine must 
have been liable to injury from these materials, and the 
uirriage of earthen vases must have rendered them ex- 
pensive from breakage. At Pesth in Hungary, marble 
vessels have been em|)loyed to hold wine. In Cyprus, 
MM hereafter stated, conical earthen vessels are used for 
fermenting the wine, fomotiuies pitched, or aiiuiiiU*d 
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wlten they come from the furnace with a boiling mixture 
of turpentine and pitch, mixed with vine branch ashes, 
jfoata' hair, and very fine sand, which never falls off. 
These vessels contain from twelve to twenty barrels, and 
must not be confounded with the jar by which Cyprus 
wines are usually sold. Notwitlistanding; these last, a large 
proportion of Cyprus wine is transported in skins. Limed 
vessels, and those of marble, are liable to be acted upon 
by wine to its great detriment. 

Before taking leave of this part of the subject, it may 
not be amiss to go a little more at length into the subject 
of colour, and the perfect vinosity of the must under 
fermentation. If the quantity in the vat be con8i<ler- 
able, and the weather warm, the wine should remain a 
ebort time, for the fermentation is quickly perfected. 
If the saccharine principle abound, the must b tliick, and 
the temperature low, the fermentation will be longer. 
The want of perfection in fermenting in the vat, may be 
helped considerably after barrelling ; but wine suffered 
to become acid, injured by excess of carbonic g!iB, or 
toucbett with mnuldiness, cannot be properly recovered. 
In r^^d to colour, some of the most perfect wines in 
that respect, as well as in delicacy of taste, remain only 
six hoiu^ in the vat. Time does not add to tlie depth of 
colour. The bruising of tlie skins when the grapes are 
trod gives out tlie colour which is extracted from them 
alone, and fermentation does not much increase it 

The precise time for drawing off wine from the vat, 
after the fermentation is perfect, can be attained only 
by experience. The moment the head sinks, visible 
fermentadon has ceased in the rising of gas bubbles, 
but the sensible heat being over, it is not always proper 
to draw off the liquid. Sometimes the proper period is 
not less tlian twenty hours after the wine drawTi into a 
f^asi seems tine enough, and in all respects ready to 
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draw. When the wine is drawn off, tie murk remaining 
in the vat is again subjected to pressure. The murk is 
then applied t« numerous ecouomical purposes. It is 
sometimes the case that tliU last wine is mixed n-ith what 
18 first drawn off from tlie vat to its deterioration, but to 
an increase in quantity, 

The wine-press differs in construclion in different 
countries. There are several kinds. It Ikas already been 
obiierved, tliat for red wine tlie grapes are trodden before 
ihey are pressed, to disengage the colouring matter from 
the skins, and that in malting white wine this operation 
is never performed. In either case, when the press is 
applied, the first pressing is dispatched as quickly as pos- 
sible. Of presses there are commonly the small and 
the large. The first is a simple screw-press, furnished 
with blocks of wood, to replace the void when die 
murk lias been pressed nearly to its utmost. The com- 
mon press is easily understood. Instead, however, of 
placing tlie bar which turns the screw in a hole in the 
screw itself, it is frequently omitted altogether. A wheel, 
of a diameter as large as the space between tlie cheeks 
of the press will allow, u substituted, the circumference 
of which is grooved to receive a rope, tliat it may act in 
the way a rope acts upon a drum in mining machinery. 
One end of this rope is attached to a capstan, with a wheel 
of large diameter, forming the drcumference of half a 
dozen spokes, which are the levers. The ro|>e from tlie 
press being wound round the main tree of tlie aipeton, is 
turned by men at the extremity of the radii, and conse- 
quently exerts an immense power upon the murk. 

The plank which rests on tlie lower part of tlie press 
on which tlie grapes are ]}laced, is i^led the mai/e in 
France. It is furrowed for tlie wine to run forwards, 
where one channel conveys it into a vat sunk in tiie ground. 
When the press is beajied an high us is tliougbt nece»- 
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sary, three pieces, or nit)ier beams of wood, are placed 
upon tlie gra|)e» parallel with the aide of the press, one 
in die middle, aiid one at each extremity of the heap, on 
which rest tliick planlu, their end^ t<iw-ards tlie cheeks. 
Upon these ag^i rest transverse beams, and over tiiem 
the beam attached to the screw comes down. 

At first the press is iised gently, that the «ine may 
not overflow. Tlie pressure is then gradually increased, 
until die miirk becomes moderately compressed. This is 
the first pressing. The grapes diat did not siistmn pres- 
sure being scattered over the edges of the heap, are now 
gathered up, the press relaxed, and being placed upon the 
murk, the press is dghtened again. The wine from this 
is called of die second pressing. The edges of the whole 
mass are now squared down with a cutdng instrument, so 
tliat the mass of fruit is reduced to the form of an im- 
mense oblong cake, upon which the cutdngs of the edges 
are heaped, and the press worked again, wliicli makes 
wine of the third pressing, or, as the wine maker calls it, 
" wine of the first cutting." The pressing and cutdng 
are repeated two or three times, and what liquid flows 
after is called among the labourers wine of the second or 
diird cuttings. 

The wine of the first pressing is always kept apart 
from the rest, especially when the season is hot, and the 
fruit ripe. It would be apt to take a red colour if mixed 
widi wine of die second pressing, when it is designed tn 
make white wine. There are seasons, however, when 
it is useful to mingle the first and second pressings. The 
third must never be mixed with the two first. At Ay, the 
press is used with great power, and the murk is as bard 
as a board 

The great wine-press consists of a screw, acting upon 

the extremity of two immense levers, and is capable of 

making no less than twenty-five pieces of wine in four 

d2 
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hours. Hliere vineyards are extensive, as it is desirable 
to press the produce of the gathering in one day^ bow- 
ever large in quantity, thit press is useful ; but it is the 
instrument for making a large quantity of secondary nine, 
rather than a little of a choice cliaracter, and is used prin- 
cipally by the larger wine growers. There b only one 
^>edea of wine which is made without beating, treaiiing, 
or pressing, this is what they call in Spain " Itufrima." 
The grapes, melting with ripeness, are suspended in 
btuiches, and the wine is the produce of the droppings. 
This can only be effected with the mttxentel grape of the 
warm South. In this way the richest Malaga is made. 
In Cyprus the grapes are beaten with mallets, on an in- 
clined plane, with a resen-oLr at the end. 

The wine being barrelled, is removed into tlie cellar. 
The best cellars should be slightly humid, and as deep 
under ground as the nature of the soil will permit them 
to be, even fifty feet. If too damp they uffeit the wine, 
if too dry the staves of the barrels shrink, sa\A waste the 
liquors. Light should be admitted by very small apertures, 
having slides or shutters to close according to tlie state of 
the temperature, for which end a thermometer or two are 
indispensable to hang against the walls. The arch over 
should be solid, and i\a thick as possible, in order to pre- 
vent any motion above communicating its trenioiir to 
the barrels. The whole should be covered iis well in 
winter aa summer witJi litter, to prevent the action of 
botli cold and heat. The floor should be of eartli, well 
beaten, and the recesses, if any, to receive the bottles, 
should be strewed with sand. If found too humid, the 
number of air holes should be au^eiited ; and if too dry. 
a part of them should be stopped, and tliose left narrowed. 
If by any cliance the rays of the sun penetrate any of 



the air hoi en 



wall must be built before them, < 



slo]>ing 
pUuiks, covered witli turf, be Ax<'d above them. The 
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casks should be set upon standi, six or seven incites liigh, 
made of square strong timbers. Wedges slionld be placed 

nider, to keep them steady, No cask should be suflered 
to touch its neighbour, or the cellar wall, but should stand 
perfectly insulated, and at tlie same time immoveable 
from any slight cause. The cnsks should be parallel 

*-ith a horizontal line through their centres lengtliwise, 
so that all sediment may lodge in the bellying part of the 
barrel which is lowest. No frnit, flowers, garden produce, 

r green wood, should ever be placed in the wine celliir, 
as they import, too fre<|uently, a. bad taste to the wJne, 
which is wonderfully susceptible of all tliat impregnates 
the atmosphere aroujid it, and often contracts acidity from 
extraneous snbstances lodged near. 

The wine cellared from the vintage requires new cares 
to render it fit for the market. The casks, in conse- 
i;e of the disengagement of the carbonic gas still re- 
maning, are not quite filled up, to allow- space for the 
mdary fermentation. About two inches from the 
bung is left vacant. A hole is made near the bung, and 
stopped with n wooden pin, to let out the gas from time 
to time as it fills up the space above die wine, but care 
be taken that no external air enter. When it is 
found that no more gas escapes, the barreU are filled, and 
hermetically closed. This lost filling in France ia known 
by tlie term ouiller, and in some places this operation is 
performed every day for the first month, every fourth for 
the second, and every eighth until the wine is racked. 
In tliifl way the celebrated Hermitage wines are treated. 
At Bourdeaux it is performed every eighth day. The 
wine used for filling should be of a quality equal to that 
in tlie cask. The cellars are visited daily, and the wine 
is frequently tasted to judge of its state. ' 

When the casks are ne^^lected lo be filled up, a white 
mouldiuess, styled "the flower" by the French, covers the 
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surface of die wiiie, which would soon render it unfit for 
drinking. To remedy this, the utmospherie air is forced 
out, after which lighted xulphur is iDtroduced, and the 
barrel is etruck to make all the air bubbles rise to the 
surface, and force the mouldiaess towards the bung ; the 
cask is then graiiiially tilled, and the mouldiness collected 
from the bung hole, until it all comes away. 

It Ls said that there is a sympathy betwees the wine in 
tlie cellar and the vine. The former is observed to work 
in a remarkable manner when the vine puts forth its 
buds. The fermentation at tliis period is often obliged 
to be resisted by artificial methods, by sidphate of lime, 
camphor, sidphuric acid, and even the application of ice. 

l*he next operation is the racking, to Ke[tanite tlie 
wine from the lees. In Cyprus the wine is kept on the 
lees to the last. In France Ricking is indispensable ; sudi 
is the difference from climate and soil. In some coun- 
tries the wine is racked in the December after the vinta^, 
in others once a year in February, or March. The first 
year, in some places, wines are twice racked, iji spring 
and autumn j in others in May and December, if pos- 
whle, during a frost. Tlie necessity for racking more 
than once a year depen<U upon the nature of the wine. 
Some wines, oi a generous quality, will remain on the 
lees three or four years, but in general they should be 
racked before the first vernal equinox. There are some 
who, instead of racking, by troubling the wine, and re- 
mixing it witli the lees, establish a second time a species 
of fermentation, which is intended to ameliorate its qua- 
lity; but this must be executed with great care, to avoid 
ascescency, and the wine must be racked the instant it 
approaches fermentation, and be placed in a colder uiu- 
ation than tliat it previously occupied, Imving fined it 
before the racking, if it ap|>cariil at all tronhled. Thi« 
should be done in dry fine weather. 
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In racking wine, the cask shouM be bored about three 
fingers' breadth above the projecting part of tlie staves witli 
an instrument made on ]iurpuse, and the cock introduced, 
so as uot to waste more than a few drops of the wine, and 
exclude in the operation the smallest portion of the ex- 
ternal mr. The bung is slightly lifted, to permit (dr 
enough to enter and set the wine running. At Beaune, 
in the Ci'ite d'O, the wines of wliich rank so high in esti- 
mation, tliey are racked by means of a brass tap, hav- 
ing a straight stem. To this stem is fixed another tube, 
the end of which is inserted in a wooden pipe, of a slightly 
conical form, which is introduced into the empty cask. 
The cask is placed on the side ; a small hole or two are 
bored with a gimblet in the uppermost stave, which, 
when the cask is full, are stopped up, and the cask set 
in its place. The wine is thus racked without the least 
disturbance. 

In some parts of France, as at Condrieu, on the 
Rhone, the wine is racked two or three times, twenty or 
thirty hours only passing between each operation. If the 
wine is displaced for any reason, while in the growers' 
hands, it is generally racked each time. 

Wines which do not become limpid by racking, are 
submitted to the further process of fining, as afterwards 
described in this work, and then racked. Many kinds 
of wine require, from the extreme fineness of tJie par- 
ticles of the lees held in suspension, to be put through 
this process before they are fit for the market. The wine 
during tlie process is always strongly agitated with a cleft 
stick. It is observed that the inferior wines lose their 
harshness by tills process, and that the best growths ac- 
quire greater delicacy. 

A word or two may here be added respecting the em- 
ployment of sulphur matches, which sometimes imparts a 
slight taste to the wines when overdone. Its object is to 
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In ^ aondi of Fnnee a nawlilj of wine ii made, 
canedanc^; fiwwUdnhegnpeiaretnMldettand presMd 
at die TiDtage, and die wine i» fined immediately, to pre- 
vent fennentation. This wine, or latlier must, is next 
poured into a barrel, ontfl it is only a fiHOodi part filled; 
above the sor&oe id the liquid several sulphor matdiet 
are burned, and the bung dosed upon the fiunes. The 
cask is now videndy shaken until the sulphurous gas is 
absorbed, so that none escapes on (^)ening the bung. 
More must is then added, and fresh sulphur, and the cadL 
treated as before. This is repeated several times, until 
the cask is fiilL This must never ferments; it has a 
sweetish flavour, and a strong smell of sulphur. A quan- 
tity of proof spirit Is now added, and a wine highly 
spirituous is the product, sometimes called also Calabrian 
wine. It is generally employed to give strength, sweet- 
ness, and durability to wines whidi lack them. 




Wines ore subject, irom known or unknown causes, to 
deterioration, or malady, soon after tliey are made. The 
two most dangerous chang'es to wliich they are liable in 
the maker's hands, are the becoming oily, or contracting 
&d<lity. Oiliness is a milky appearance, put on by wuies 
made in a wet season, and ill fermented. Tlie nine losem 
its natural fluidity, and becomes ropy. White wines are 
most subject to this malady, but not in the wood, unless of 
meii^e quality ; but they will sometimes turn oily in the 
bottle, however well corked. After a certain time liaa ex- 
pired they will again frequently become pure. The white 
tubsciuice at first seen in tlie wine turns brown, shrinks. 
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and detackfs itself in scales. TTie wine then takes its neual 
dear colour, and k cured, li is not prudent, howerer, 
to leave the cure to cliaoce. Cream of tartar is often 
^plied as a remedy in France. To each barrel holding 
seventy-eight gallons, about four quarts of wine are al- 
lowed, heated to the boiling point, with ^m sis to twelve 
ounces of the purest creamof tartar, and the like quantity 
of sugar, thrown in, and well mlied up. This is put into 
the barrel hot, the bung made close, and the cask i>haken 
for five or sis minutes. In case there Is reason to think 
die bung will By, a small hole is made near It with a 
gimblet, to be stopped with a peg as quickly as possible, 
BO that onlv the smallest quaiitilv of the carbonic ucnd giw 
thus generated can escape, for it b to the generation of 
this gas that the wine is indebted for its cure. Two days 
afterwards the wine b fined in the ordinary manner, but 
with tlie bung closed. The cask b then shaken, and re- 
turned to its place. After the expiration of five days 
more it b racked. Wine in bottles so damaged b un- 
corked, emptied into a barrel, and treated in the same 
manner. Some remedy the malady by passing the wine 
over new lees, then fining, and sulphuring it ; others, by 
placing the bottles in a higher temperature, as in the 
fresh air; and some fine it with whites of eggs and fbh 
glue beaten t(^ether. But these methods u-ill not restore 
the wine to the state it attains when cured of itself. 

All wines are liable to turn add, those which are weak 
more especially, if ulbge be allowed. The casks must 
always be kept filled up to die bung. Wines are ob- 
served to be most liable to tlib dborder about tlie time of 
the 1-ines being in flower. They never recover from this 
state witliout md, but get worse and worse until good fi)r 
nothing. By taking the malady at the moment of its 
appearance, tlic evil may be arrested. The wine b drawn 
into a cask, well sulphured, and placed in a situation 
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colder than that in wliicli it previously stood. Honey, 
or liquorice, is often dissolved in the wine, or cream, or 
the wine is saturated with acetate of magnesia. Many 
use gelatine of bones : but the best mode is to pass it 
over the lees at the vintage, when it will lose its acidity. 
In the sprbig succeeding, however, it is almost certjun to 
revert to an acid state again. Thus far, provided the 
wine is taken at the first appearance of cliange, if it be at 
all advanced, the malady is hopeless, and the wine will 
infidlibly become vinegar. 

Sometimes the acidity of wine b only superficial, and 
when that is the case an instrument is adopted in France, 
whicli, passing deep into the contents of the cask, fills 
It without the least disturbance, until the bad portion 
overflows at tlie bung-hole, being displaced by tliat whicli 
is introduced in a sound state. 

Bitterness is another inulady to which the best quality 
of wine is subject. It follows the insensible fermentation 
either in the wood or bottle, and does not show itself until 
tlie wine is old. Some of the best Burgundy is subject 
to bitterness, especially if it tasted rough on attaining 
maturity. The wine is generally clear during the time 
it is thus affected. If it happen in tlie cask, it is passed 
over new lees, or wine of a younger growth of the same 
vineyard, but tliis only renders the wine liable to new 
changes, and injures the bouquet. It is afterwartfs fined 
with eggs, suffered to rest two or three months, and tlieii 
racked. If the wine is in bottle, it will often re-establish 
itself in two or three years, but it must not be moved. 
The wine will lose some of its colour and bouquet, but 
become liner, and good for drinking. If moved it is de- 
canted, which some persons do on first discovering the 
malady, and repeat it as long as there is any deposit 
Almost all wines change colour with age, and generally in 
proportion to their original deepness of hue. When tliis 
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i» die <4en «f Babdr* dwr low tkeir tmnparency ; 
die red hrcaif bbck* and the wUie a Ihid yellow; 
die tsAe. aba. e^rt» wnc Tluf is a new feniiaitatioii» 
and e stt^iiped vidi pniied lartar, rednoed Id a fine 
fowier and pot inio the cwk, wUck is Aatm, widi die 
buifr open, dat die gat Bar escape freely. Tbe wine 
i$ dien diawn cdf into a well snJ^ned band, placed 
in a cool cellar, ncked. and fined. If not dini restored, 
suck wines aie ainekd witb tliQse of a newer Tintage, 
from tlie same vines, bm not of a Tintage too jrouig; 
Sometimes wines tkns disordered in Ae botde will re- 
coTer tliemseh-es» iImn^ diis is larely to be depended 
upon. 

Wine whick » priced, or 1ms a flat dead taste, prores 
tbattbe extenial air has been adnutted either by tiie cork, 
if KQ botde« or firom ibe bong beii^ ill fitted, if in tbe 
cask. In sucb a state tbe bouMpiet is lost, and in the next 
stage id deterioration it exbibitB ^ wbise filaments, de- 
nomioated ^tbe flowm-.** This misdiief is remedied if tbe 
wine be not too &r gone, and possess strengdi and body, 
by racking it intoa cask just emptied ctf sound wine, and 
sulphured. It i$ then dceed very carefully for fifteen 
days, fined, mdted, and bottled. If the wine was too 
fiu* gone for this mode of recovery, a third part of sound 
wine is added, in place of a third subtracted, which 
should be younger and fuller inspirit. What is better, 
to a cask containing two hundred and forty bottles, thirty 
or forty quarts id fresh lees, obtained from racking newef 
wines, are added, which are well mingled with the spoiled 
wine once a dav, for three or four davsw It is then to be 
racked and bottled. If near the vintage time, Ae wine 
is passed over the murk, and this is found an excellent 
remedy. Prepararions of lead have been used for Ae 
purpose of recovering wine thus injured. Those who use 
them act disgracefully : such wines are highly deleterious. 
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)iowever small the quantity of lead which mny have been 
infused. It is an excellent tiling to tlirow cold well 
water over the casks, and apply ice below them, when 
there is reason to apprehend the wine is turning; and 
thus allay the elements of mischief. 

A taste of moiddiness is a fatal accident in wine, and 
may arise from many causes ; such as a bad or foul cask, 
a poor egg employed in fining, or decayed grapes in the 
vat. M. Chaptal g^ves an account of a nauseous odour, 
which disappeared after a long fermentation, found to 
proceed from a vast number of wood-bugs which had 
been gathered with the grapes and crushed in the press. 
Drawing off into a well sulphured cask is a good prao 
tice, adding some bruised peach kernels, or almond wood, 
by which means, if the injury be slight, it is remedied. 
Bone charcoal is good for the same end, or burnt bread 
crust suspended in the wine. If, however, tlie taste is 
very strong and fixed, it cannot be recovered; it is in 
this case unlit even for distillation or for vinegar. 

New wine is sometimes frozen. To recover it, racking 
into sidphured casks is had recourse to, with the addition 
of brandy. After this it may be fined and bottled. The 
aqueous part of the wine is that which congeals, and 
this has sometimes furnished wine growers with tlie hint 
which they have taken to their advantage, namely, to 
expose their wine to tlie frost, that it may congeal a pro- 
portion of the watery part, and then rack off the residue, 
which is found to be improved both in body and spirit. 

Some wines depose in growing old a matter totally 
different from the lees. One kind is found adhering in 
a lining to the bottom of the bottle or vessel; another 
species u suspended in the li()Uor, being too light for 
deposition. Some have imagined these to consist of pre- 
parations of lead used by the maker of the wine. When 
this deposit is burned upon charcoal, it gives out a vapour 
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which smells like bunted tartar; if contintted on the 
burning coal, a white residue, n^hich is pure potash, will 
be obtainecL Preparations of lead are eaidly detected in 
wine by throwing sulphate of potash, or liver of stdphur, 
into it, when a black precipitate will be formed. 

Tartar precipitates itself in the form of small crystals 
in all good wine. In wines which are oily it takes the 
appearance of sandy nmd, as well as in wine not duly fer- 
mented. Tartar conunmiicates no bad taste, nor does it 
alter the clearness, except in the slightest possible degree: 
on the other hand, it assists In preservation, and makes the 
wine less subject to change or malady. Its appearance in 
the bottle should never cause it to be decanted into others 
if designed to be drunk on the spot. If the wine is to be 
moved it is absolutely necessary to put it into fresh bottles, 
or it will remain a good while cloudy, if not be ruineil by 
contracting a bad taste. In decanting it into new bottles 
great care is requisite, and the operation must not be 
hurried. In France an instrument has been adapted to 
decant wine without disturbance, even to the last drop, 
which is described in the sequel. 

Red wines ^ve out much more deposition than wbit£. 
Those which are of such a light nature that they appear 
in the wine the moment the bottle is touched ever so 
lightly, cannot be decanted, with every precaution, pei^ 
fectly clear. Of this class are the wines tliat sparkle, or 
the moutsnix. 

A cause of bad taste in wine arises from the gallic atud 
in tlie new oak wicd in the barrel becoming more or less 
disengaged; it b apt to render the wine rough and hard. 
Ouk staves for casks are steeped for some days in a strung 
lye of wood ashesj which prevents the wine from con- 
tracting astriiigency when put together. The taste is 
very difficult to remove, too often impossible. The 
> are washed with lime quenched, and then with 
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water, until it comes away clear. Wines affected by tlie 
oak of the cask are said in France to have a taste of the 
oak. A musty taste is sometimes contracted from tlie 
wood of the cask, wliicli is corrected by agitating mustard 
seed, juniper, or sage on the wine. These are supposed 
to act by their essential oil, and thus restore it. Another 
taste is that of musk, contracted also from the barrel ; it 
is got quit of by ventilation. 

1 1 has already been observed, under the head of " cul- 
ture of the vine," tliat it is one of the most useful phinta 
known, for every portion of it may be applied to some 
purpose. The must of the soutli is employed in making 
a rich coufectjoti with citron and aromatic sweets. The 
richer pears, apples, prunes, melons, mushrooms, roots of 
various kinds, are mashed and mingled with must boiled 
to a syrup, till they are incorporated by methods which it 
would be foreign to present objects if particularized here. 

The murk after being in the vat b still rich in must, 
and is accordingly again submitted to pressure, the pro- 
duct of which is nearly equal in quality to that first taken ; 
this has been noticed already. On the residue of the 
grapes, the refuse of the vintage, togetJier with the 
murk, hot water and syrup are thrown, and the product 
is a very small wine, cooling and pleasant to the palate, 
flavoured with peaches, elder for colour, and a little 
Florence iris. This wine is often given to harvest people 
and cultivators in the south of Europe during the last 

1 burning days of the summer, or rather autumn. To 
prevent it from turning acid, honey is intermixed. Some 
mingle also cream of tartar, which aids the fermenta- 
tion and the spirituous product. White grapes arc 
deemed to be better than red for this purpose. 
One hundred and ninety-five parts of murk burned 
furnish five and a quarter of potash. The murk beaten 
in water and distilled produces brandy of a secondary 
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quality. Vinegar is also extracteii from the murk which ts 
first acidified. Verdigris is made from the murtt by plac- 
ing plates of copper and murk alternately iu a vessel, to 
which the plates fit in diameter. The whole is wetted 
irom time to time wit)> acid wine. When the oxidatjon 
IB complete, the verdigris is taken out, and put into 
packages for sale. The murk is eagerly sought after by 
all the herbivorous animals for nourishraeut. It is either 
given dry or mingled with other fodder. Fowls are re- 
markably fond of it. In some places it is eaten fresh 
from the vat by cows and mides, but it intoxicates and 
injures them given in that state. Further, the murk is 
one of the best dressings fiar the vineyard of any luiown. 
especially if mingled with dove or pigeons' dung. 
After tlie vintage, it is a custom among the more judi- 
cious wine growers, to place large quantities of murk 
ill the dove or pigeon house ; the pips being eagerly 
sought after by the pigeons. From thence the murk is 
taken, impregnated with pigeons' dung, to pits near the 
hogsties, which they drain, and which are lined with the 
diuig of the Iiog : on tliis the murk rests, and on its sor- 
fece is heaped tJie dung of every kind of fowl which can 
be collected. This is considered the best dreeing for 
the vine of any known. It is placed round tlie stuin|M 
over the roots in the month of February, wlien the wea- 
ther is fine. The first rains carry the sidts from die 
dressing down to the routs, and the effect of the o[iera- 
tion is sure to appear in tlie sequel. 

The murk is often dried from tlie press, and burned 
where fuel is scarce, being hud up for winter use, and 
dried like tan is treated in some parts of England. In a 
state of fermentation it is found to be useful as a bath for 
rheumatic limbs by exciting perspiration. It is said to 
be a sjwcific for the rickets used in this way. Fractured 
limbs, placed in a vessel of murk hot by ferinentatiou, 
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for a longer or shorter tiiiie, nre siiid to be cuiisulidiitoii 
more rapidly tban by uiiy other means- 
Even the pips or seeds of tlie grape are applicable 
to a useful purpose, besides feeding pigeons. Separated 
from the murk by washing and being carefully dried, 
they are ground in an oil mill, and the produce in very 
superior to that from nuta, either for eating or burning. 
No odour accompanies ita use, and it burns as bright as 
olive oil, witliout smoke. This use of the ])ips of the 
grape is an Itatian invention of about a century old. 
Tbe product is in Italy about nine per cent., but too 
little is made to allow of exportation. 

It is notneedfid to go intomiiiute particulars upon the 
foregoing applications, because England iij not the coun- 
try of the vine, ihey are enumerated here to render tbe 
subject generally complete, and to afford an idea of the 
eiceeding value of the vine where the climate is con- 
genial to its maturity ; but it will not be out of place here 
to mention there are different kinds of "domestic" wines 
the French designate them. On the subject of all wine 
> must look to that people alone for sound and well- 
digested information. In no other country where wine 
is made is the manufacture conducted upon principles so 
well fixed, nor is science elsewhere applied to the sub- 
ject. What may be called domestic wines in France are 
those which are rarely exported from the neighbourhood, 
where they are only mmle for home consumption. 
Strangers arc very little acquainted with these. Do- 
mestic wines, as tlie French style them, are a prepara- 
tion from the grape exceedingly rich. By this term is 
not to be understood boiled wine, such as is used for 
sherbet, nor that made to mingle with sherry, as at St. 
Lucar iu Spain, first undergoing fermentation ; but con- 
centrated must, boiled, with a mixtun- of brandy, and 
cotnotimes of aromatic seeds; in fact, rich syrups. 
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Boiled wines nre of iiitcieut ilate, having, 
|i08e<i, passe<l from Asia iiitw Greece. They are c 
in Italy, Spain, and France. The ripest and finest grapes 
are seleeted generally uf the AIu<«cadine species, gutliere<l 
during (he hottest part of tlie day, in order that they 
may be free from dew, and humidity of every other 
kind. They are carefully moved, laid upon hurdles, and 
exposed for five or six successive days to the tiuu's most 
ardent rays, turning them at least tliree or four times 
every day. They are then trodden out, as is the usage 
with the common grape at the vintage. The mu»t is 
placed over a clear fire, with as little smoke as possible. 
The wine must be l>oilcd until it is reduced to one-third 
uf its original quantity. It is then skimmed and poured 
into wxMxlen vessels, carefully cleaned and quite new, 
to remain until it is cool, after which it is barrelled up 
close^ This wine is very pl«isant to the taste, of a deep 
amber colour, delicate and generous. Corsica is famous 
for such wines, which are treated so judiciously by boil* 
lug, that in the north of Europe they are taken for Ma- 
laga or Canary. When very old they are often passed 
otf for Cyprus, I'tiito, or Mahiga, of the best kind, as 
the owner may wish them to seem. Itoiling is also 
adopted to make new wine have the appearance of age. 
For tills purpose, it is raiseil in temjierature close to (he 
boiling point, barrelled and bunged up directly, and in 
three months it is found possessed of the character of 
wine kept from six to ten years. Bourdeaux wine two 
yem^ old will thus acquire the flavour of that which 
is ten or a dozen in age. Port wine is often tlius treati-d 
in England, by placing the bottles in tepid water, and 
raising it to tlie boiling point, when, after being but a 
short time in the cellar, it will deposit a crunt. and put 
on the character luui virtue of wine which has been cel- 
lared fur yeare. 




What are called iii France viiis du liqueur, are those 
ill which the Haccharine principte lias not entirely dis- 
appeared during tlie process of fermentation, and been 
changed into alcohol. Wines of this sort abound, both red 
■nd white. Of this class are the sweet wine of Cyprus, 
the white of Kivesaltes, Syracuse, Midvaisia, Mala^. 
wid similar kinds. Unfortunately, the wines sold under 
this name are not always genuine ; the practice of adul- 
teration, by which the more valuable qualities of this 
q>ecies of wine are deteriorated, is but t«o common, and 
less liable to detection than in dry wines, 
'i'he nines called ving de paille are so denominated 
From the grapes being laid for several moiitlis upon 
straw before they arc taken to the press. Sometimes, 
instead of being laid upon the straw, they are hung up 
in straw tresses. If tlie wine intended to be made is 
what is called denii jmiile, the grapes are thus exposed 
fifty or sixty days only ; if for vin pailk wholly, they 
remain for tlu-ee or four months in tlie foregoing state. 
1 the department of ht Meurthe in France, vin jmille 
called vin de grenier. 

The Hermitage vin de paille is not fermented for some 
mouths after it is made, so tliat in reckoning its age, the 
first year from the vintage is never taken into account. 
It is sometimes yi a state of fermentation for sLx years, 
and not until this fermentation lias ceased for two or 
three years, is the wine fit for consumption. 

What is called fin mottsseux, which is best described 
by what is uiKlerstood in England of champagne, is 
divided into grand moittseux and cr&nava, or demi mnii»- 
ieux. The product of the second pressure of tlie grape 
in the department of the Maine is called vin de tailh. 
The pumsseux wines of Arbois are called vint biancs de 
tfarde, and when old, vinjatme. 

Tliere is no pure wine in France like that which is 
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designated in Elngland as daret. This wine is a mixture 
of Bouideanx and Benicarlo, or scnne full wine of France. 
Claint wines in France signify those which are red or 
rose coloured. Thus rose colonred mamsteux wine ii 
called ebnrr^ m rosS; there is no soch term as claret in 
France for wine, it is an English cormpdon of daireL 

It is the practice of wine growers to mix seyeral sorts 
of wine together; but this is not done by the grower so 
frequently fen* the purpose of adulteration, as to give 
body or strength to the product of a weak Tintage. No 
honourable wine grower will sell wine which has been 
thus treated without mentioning the drcomstance to the 
buyer, in case he has been obliged to amend his light 
wines with those which are stroi^r, and of a moie 
generous quality. There are mixtures of this kind which 
may even be benefidaL In the Bordelais they mingle 
wines on the lees to correct the roughness of their 
growth. Hermitage, the red wine of Cahors, or of the 
best vineyards of the Gard or Herault departments, are 
thus applied. A perfect fermentation ensues, and the 
wines thus embodied are excellent Medoc. Adulterations 
of wine, of which more anon, are the work of the mer- 
chant rather than of the grower, and rank with those 
imitations extracted fit>m all sorts of substances, for 
which some individuals are said to be ^lebrated in the 
trade ; thus the wines of Portugal of inferior quality are 
strengthened by the admixture of substances utteriy 
foreign to the country in which the wine is grown. 




CHAPTER IV. 
WINKS OF FRANCE. 



France is the vineyard of tlie earth. Her fertile soil, 
gentle acclivities, clear sunny skies, and fine summer 
lemperature, place her, in conjuiicttoti with her experi- 
ence and the advantages of science applied to vinifi cation, 
the foremost tn the art of making the juice which so 
glitddens the human hciirt. She is able to manutacture 
within her own limits, every description of wine, from 

I the harsh product of lier northern provinces, to the 
luscious malmsey of the South. From her delicious 
Champag:ne and Bui^iindy, wldch have no equals, to her 
rich Lunel and r'rontignaii, with all the grades of class 
and quality between. Though custom may liave made 
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the wine growers in many districts retain absord haUliy 
detrimental to the perfectkm of their prodnoe» and 
though pecuniary means are frequently wanting to «iabfe 
wine growers to improye as they m^ht do the quality of 
their wine, — though heavy and absurd taxation has made 
it fiur moro profitable to mannfiusture wine in the hu^gest 
quantity, and at the cheapest rate, instead of growh^ 
the best, there are proprietors enough of Yineyaids with 
adequate capital, men of int^prity, industry, and inge- 
nuity, who keep up the excellence of their wines, and 
employ every attainable method for improvii^ their 
growths, so as to hold &st the high eminence which 
France has acquired over all the world for the vinous pro- 
ductions of her soiL 

The wines of France, against those of all the earth, 
may be fairly said ; — ^their effect on the health is gratefU 
and beneficial. They do not, like the wines of Portugal, 
(which, indeed, is not the &ult of the growths, but of 
greedy traders), by being too strongly impregnated 
with brandy, carry disease into the stomach at the mo- 
ment of social joy. They cheer and exhilarate, while 
they fiEiscinate the palate of all but the coarse and vulgar, 
with their delicate and delicious flavour. Their variety 
is g^eat, and they stand upon their own intrinsic merits. 

There are two or three departments of France alone 
which are not friendly to the vine. These have been 
already enumerated, and with these exceptions, the 
country may be called one vast vine garden. The ex* 
ceptions are six only. In eighty of the departments 
wine is made, although of varying quality. The num* 
ber of hectares* in cultivation iu the year 1823, was 
1,736,056, or about four millions of acres. The an* 
nual mean product, 35,075,689 hectolitres, valued at 

* About two and a half Enj^iiik mam. 
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540,089,298 francs, or 2-2,516,220/. lo.*. Bterlirig: not, 
indeed, the prodigious sum whicK Dr. Henderson has 
made it in liis work upon wine, but still an enormous 
amount for a country wliicli grows corn besides for thirty 
millions of souls. In 1806 ttie vines were estimated to 
cover a surface of l,674,48i) liectares. Tlie calculations 
made in that year, and for several years subsequently, 
were not correct, and the valuations were exaggerated. 
Tins has been proved during the increased progress of 
the cadiutrf, by which means more accurate results have 
been obtained. 

For every hectare cultivated throughout France, :t 
mean produce of 22 hectolitres i^g litres was given for 
the years between 1804 and 180d. The subsequent 
cnlcula^ons, which are more correct, give an average of 
20 hectolitres 27 litres each hectare. 

A portion of the produce of the vines, amounting to 
5,229,880 hectolitres, is distilled into brandy, and pro- 
duces 751,945 hectolitres of spirit, of different degrees 
of strength, besides 70,015 distilled from tlie murk, 
yielding 37,2!W of alcohol ; the produce in pure 
alcohol being 469,817 hectolitres. The total value of 
wines and brandies exported from France into foreign 
eountries in 1823 was 76,6.39,026 franca, or ;i,193,292/. 
!5». sterling. Thus, besides growing corn and vege- 
tables upon a system by no means complete or econo- 
mical, besides all her sterile lands, and in great part of 
tlie middle and south having a defective husbandry com- 
pared to that of England, France annually exports above 
three millions sterling of her agricultural produce, — a 
proof of tlie great fertility of her climate ; and when her 
population is taken into account, a thing by no means 
discreditable to her industry. Over and above the 
foregoing quantity of brandy, 93,457 hectolitres are dw- 
elled from corn and otlier substances, besides the vine ; 
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and between eleren and twtrire millkmi of hectxditres of 
beer, pernr, and cider are made. From these latter, ai 
well V com and potatoes, biandy is ako distilled, carry- 
insT the total amount of brandy of all kinds to 915,417 
hectoHtres or 559.066 hectolitres 27 litres of pore 
alcohoL 

Some of the wine$ of Fiance will keep good for avery 
lon^ term of year& Rousillon has been drank aoentory 
okl« and still in high perfection. Many other kinds are 
found at fifty and sixty years old to be still excellent, 
particularly such as are suown on the Rhine, on the 
Eastern P}Tennees, at Cahors, diose of the Gard, and of 
the Var. The wines of Champaign, Burgundy, and 
Medoe, are comparatiTely short-liFed, being more deli- 
cate, and harins: less bodr. 

The mode of cultiration in France is exceedingly 
^'aried, and the treatment of the fruit at the vintage is 
more or less asfreeable to science, in proportion as the 
wine made is in demand bevond the limits of local con- 

• 

sumption. In one part of France the wine rats are oral, 
and during fermentation the carbonic gas is only suffered 
to escape through a bung-hole, with the ^ew of prevent- 
ing too much of the spirit from e^-aporating. A cover 
is luted on in some places, and a small orifice only 
left open. In others a coverlid alone is placed over the 
^'at. Fine cloth is found to answer ver\' well in a district 
or two where it has been adopted, the spirit being re- 
tained by it, while the gas escapes. Thus there is no 
general uniformity in an esnential part of the process of 
wine making throughout France. Districts vary, and 
science has not yet universally overcome usage. 

In cultivation it is precisely the same, and the beauti- 
ful vineyards of France, which so charmingly clothe the 
sides of hills, otherwise sterile, with fertility and verdure, 
and tlie rockiest and shallowest lands, ftom the Moselle 
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to tho Meilitcrrtineau, from the Rhine Ui tho Atliiiitii:, 
display eitlierthe skill or prejudice of the people. As a 
whole, wliat a picture does, this rich country present, 
flowing n-ith wine, oil, and honey. Corn, vines, and 
olives, dividing from north to south the soil which a 
genial sun warms, and an ii|rri cultural population look 
upon with unfailinf^ joyousness. 

In other countries, to nature b left almost the sole 
mRnagement of the production of such wines as obtain n 
celebrity beyond the territory in which they are f^own. 
In Spain nature has dune every thing, and man has 
generally deteriorated her gifts. One of the finest red 
wines in the world is the Val de Pefias, yet it is rarely to 
be drank beyond Manzanares without the defilement of 
pitch, from the goat>^kins in which it is carried. In 
France the slightest foreign taste, scarcely perceptible 
to the stranger, would not be suffered in the better class 
of wines. The national honour cannot be more scrupu- 
lously watched, than the purity and perfect quality of 
the fruit of the vintage is regarded by the better class of 
vine growers. The consequence is, that no wines in the 
world are their equals. 

It is impossible, notwithstanding the self-willed notions 
of wine connoisseurs, that any thing approximating to 
the truth can Ik known respecting the wines in repute, 
no longer back than the middle ^es. The aroma, tlie 
perfume, the exquisite delicacy wliich distinguish the 
Riodeni wines of I'"rance, were, it is very reasonable 
til believe, unknown two or tliree centuries ago. We 
find that the wines of districts which were once cele- 
brated are now very indifferent, or the palates of our 
forefathers must have been much less refined than onr 
own. That the wines in France once praised so highly, 
and DOW deemed of tliird-nite quality, may not in reality 
be tnucih altered by time, is very probable. When the 
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ladies of nobles made their breakfiKt in Ei^land upon 
salt junk and strong beer as luxuries, it is very likely 
tkat the taste of the vine-drinker on the continent, a few 
miles to the sooth. v» after a pattern equally ooane, 
and that in reality it is modem refinement, rather than 
the deterioration c^ the vine, vhich induces a be- 
lief, that either the climate, soil, m vine, in particular 
ports of France, is greatly fidlen off. That a vine- 
yard may deteriorate from neglect ch* vant of care, 
or through bad planting, there is no doubt, vhere the 
tsfe»te, as in our time, is so nicely adjusted ; but our fore- 
lathers vere hard men, and the strength, rather than the 
flavour of vine, vas their criterion of its excellence. 
The church, among vhose disciples gormandiiing and 
good drinking vere, in the middle i^;es, a part of ortho- 
doxy« vas the patron of the vine in her flourishing and 
palmy times* auid in the cloister rather than the palace, 
vas found the better order of vine tasters, and vine cul- 
ti^*ators. The best grovths of a district vere alvays on 
monastical lands, and to this day they retain their sites. 
Where the plants have been carefully kept up, they 
furnish i^^-ines not at all deteriorated, it is probable, but 
rather the reverse, fit>m the earlier times of their history. 
The prc^H'ess of luxury in all things is in proportion to 
the leisure of the people among vhich it is found, and 
the idleness of the holy Others enabled them to bring to 
the utmost perfection a fruit, and its products, so essen- 
tiiJ to satisfy their pre-ilisposition for the good things of 
this life. Every abbey had its rinex-ard ; and if, subse- 
quently, the vine produced be not as good as it vas 
vitliin human memory, it may be attributed to less assi- 
duous culti^-ation, rather than to change of soil, or to 
any natural alteration. There is a ridiculous tendency 
in some vriters, not only those vho vrite on the vine, 
but upon other subjects, to pnuse that vhich, frt>m hipse 
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of time, they can judge nothing at all about, aiid Ut 
ascribe to all but causes reconcileable to common sense, 
changes which, if not imaginary in themselves, are very 
e&iily accounted for upon simple principles. There are 
spots in France, the wines of which it was once the 
fashion to praise highly, but which are now deemed 
very inferior in rank, Fashion and taste are for ever 
changing, and these alone might contribute to accoinit 
for what are easily to be traced up to tlieir causes by an 
exertion of common sag;acity. 

In France, the wines have been subjected to heavy 
tlutiee, altogether amounting to more than twenty per 
cent These taxes are vexatious ; a portion of tliem is 
paid only in the towns and cities. Together they amount 
to the sura of 4,800,000/. sterling. They are f 
Hive, and are very unequally levied. The "octroi" on 
entering Paris is twenty-one francs, or 17,«. Gd, the hec- 
tolitre, which is equal to the price of the wine itself. 
Tliese duties have occasioned a great deal of distress 
among the wine growers, hy diminishing the consump- 
tion. It is a very lamentable evil wlien the home pro- 
duce of a country is so burtliened, that the most indus- 
trious cannot find a market for the reward of their 
labours, and thus tlieir poverty increases the ei-ii arising 
from bad regulations in the government, which should 
rather cherish than retard the progress of a manufacture 
towards excellence. This kind of taxation is the dry rot 
of modem empires. 

The wines of France, from these heavy taxes, are 
found to pay the grower worst when they are of the 
choicest quality, A second or tliird rate wine in a large 
quantity, tJioiigh bringing a low price, is considered 
more profitable tlian a small quantity at a high price ; 
and this is principally owing to the manner in which the 
wine is taxed. That it must have a very bad effect 
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Upon the wine* of France, aiid leiul, instead of im- 
proving, to deteriorate the better kindii, oii|r|it tti be 
obvious to the government. The aim of the wine grower 
is naturally to produce that which will pay him besL 
The better kind of vines will give pLice to the poorer 
but more productive ; and, it is to be feared, that the 
extent of the mischief thus caused will tiever be re- 
paired, nay, that tJie evil may go on increasing until it 
is past the possibility of cure. The cultivator too will be 
led more and more to neglect improvement of every kind; 
and in some parts of France, as compared vith others, 
there is already very great room to amend. The depres- 
sion of tbe wine grower and his poverty ought to be espe- 
dally calculated upon by the government. It should be 
considered that the labours of the vine dresser are e.t- 
pensive ; they are particularly so in places where some 
of the best wines are produced, as upon steep slopes and 
heigliU, where all the work of culture must be eji:ecuted 

I by hand, the plough not being able to act in such situa- 
tions. The small larmers are compelled, from want of 
ichinery, to do all tlieir work themselves. In nothing 

I ii tlie smallness of capital more injurious than in wiue 
growing, and in consequence a hea\'y taxation is propor- 

, tionably detrimental. A n-iiie cask holding two hundred 
and twenty-eight litres of Sauteme, will lose about a 
twelfth anniudly by evaporation. If the farmer can 
tfifirfl larger casks, he will lose less wine. A very large 
ik of fifty-four hectolitres will only lose a twentieth 
from tlmt cause. If the farmer can afford casks of one 
hundred and fifty hecttditres. only a hundredtli part will 
be lust. This holds good in other things connected with 
the wine manufacture, as well as the vine culture, and 
[wintM out the true policy of the government, if it be not 
too ubMtinate to learn. 

The commerce of France in wine by sea is largest 
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from the port of Bourdeaux. In 1824, the wines ex- 
ported from thence amounted to 469,627 hectolitres. 
The port of the next consequence in tfie trade is Mar- 
seilles, which, in the same year, exported lei9,64.'3 hec- 
tolitres. The ports which follow are, in order, Mont- 
pelliet 180,158, and Tonlon 98,766. The total, by sea, 
1,081,655 hectolitres 15 litres. In 1785, the exportation 
from Bourdeaux was 100,000 pipes; in 1827, but 54,492. 
The imports of England in all kinds of French wine, 
in 1701, were 2,051 tuns. From this quantity, the 
highest point until 1787, there was but one exception) 
namely, in 1713, when the quantity reached 2,551 tuns. 
The amount gradually fell to 475 tuna in 1786, while 
the coarse bniudied wines of Portugal rose from 7,408 
tuns in 1701, to 12,171 in 1785. In 1786, the duties 
were reduced to 50/. 16*. 6rf, per tun, and French wine 
was at once imported to the extent of 2,127 tuns, tliough 
the year before the quantity was only 475 tuns, which 
payed 99/. Hj. 9d. per tun. Since that period the average 
has been about two thousand tuns, though the duties 
were again raised while the trash from Portugal, which 
English people were so long condemned by their go- 
vernment to swallow, to the ruin of the stomach, reached 
in importation anil home manufacture, to twenty thou- 
sand tuns. A treaty, which disgraced the good sense of 
the British government, and ensured the worst wine in 
Portugal for the English market, had been entered into for 
forcing down upon wine drinkers the produce of Portugjd, 
under tlie specious pretence of encouraging our woollen 
mauutactures. Good sense has at length conquered pre- 
judice, and the Methuen treaty, the standing jest of every 
sound statesman, is at length rendered powerless of future 
liurm. En^rlishmeu may now drink the wholesome wines 
of France, cheerful mid healthy as they are, without a 
peater expense of duty than those of Oporto. 
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Buic^Hii^ wiaes s<e mpofted mto Giesfc Britain in 
(fae kicsktti «f iwu ■■■ gaOoDB. Tliose of Bour- 
iknax in tW Ijuciheiad «f iftr-tvo. The fint qnalidtt 
<itFi«ack wiae r^ Ej^iuid in bottle. 

Tke cnm ilepk of wines exported, partarey as tlie 
Fcenek ar* 6wn ^leir icjafigitiie districts for home con- 
naipcwa.. » Biris. The trnde is important. It is cv- 
lied M in the HsOe anx \ ns. a dicnbr bniUing, one 
hundred and twentr feet in dkuneter. The high dntiesi 
in the :$hape of ^ oetnii^*' leried at the barriers, yerjr much 
dinatiubh the Rv» consmaptiniL. The eeUais beneadi 
the Halte anx Mbb^ qnni Sc Bernard, on the banks of 
the Seinew will fcuntaia fear hundred dioosand cadn. 
The boiUinsr ^at^ besrun br Napoleon, and is a oobk 
retiient wine exehan£re% if it mnr be so denominated. 
The wine coawmed bv retail in Fiance, in 1886, was, 
Ml a rootch oileutatioti. abont 14%500^000 hectolitres. By 
gouur outside the barriers of the town, wine may be 
drank free of the "^ octruT* dutr* hence the wine shops so 
situated are much Tisited. The wine sold wholesale, Ibr 
the miw< part to French &milie». was calculated in 1880^ 
at a97a4$^ hectolitres. 

Wine in I^iris W notso cheap a eoauaoditT as it should 
be. A bottle of ywd Macon i» not to be p roc u red under 
thirteen pence* or one shilling' and threepence. Good 
Champagne t» charged fire francs, or four shillings and 
twopence : Chambertin. La Fitte, and similar wines, fire 
or eren six francs, or more. The inferior wines of 
Bourdeaux, or Burgundy, may be had at twelve sons, 
or sixpence sterling, but to an Englishman they are 
scarcely potable. In Bourdeaux twice as much wine 
is drank as in Puis, in proportion to the number of the 
inhabitants, because the duty on the wine is not so much 

m 

by one half. A great deal of the urine consumed in Fwis 
LH not worth more than twelve shillings and sixpence the 
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lu-ctolitre, yet it carries a duty of seventeen shilling uinl 
^ixpeIlce ! Thus the duty upon wine for liunie con- 
sumption in the Frencli capital, is ^eater than the duty 
chained in tliis country on importation. A liu^head of 
tlie best Bourdeaux, or claret, bought on the spot, made 
up for tlie British market, and not pure in growth, though 
it good wine, being always a mixture, is 50/., tlie duty 
16/. ISU. 6d. It is true in England the freight, carriage, 
bottles, profit of the home merchant, and other matters, 
will swell this amount, but to the importer the best 
Bourdeaux wine may be had for tliette cliarges. 

The wines of France being the natural production of 
the climate, which England can never imitate, an ex- 
cliange for the productions of the British soil, or for such 
manufactures as France cannot rival in excellence) or 
triieapness, placed upon a liberal basis, would be of great 
ud^Tintage to both countries, as well as to the constitutious 
and stJ>machs of Englishmen. It is to be wished that the 
wines of Fmnce were drank here in preference to all 
uthers. The coldness complained of in the varieties 
commonly introduced, may be easily met by the import 
Hiioii of the stronger kinds, which are still the geniune 
growth of tlie vine, and pure iu quality. The alcohol In 
wine combined in the natural way, when drank in that 
state, is not productive of those complaints of the liver, 
and similar diseases, which arise from drinking the 
brandied wines of Portugal, in which the spirit is foreign. 
This is a remarkable fact. The union of the alcohol, 
mingled with the otlier ingredieuts of the wine by arti- 
ficial means, is never perfect, and is beyond calcuhttion 
more pernicious than the strongest natural product. The 
coldness even of the less spirituous French wines, only 
arises from tlie high state of stimulus iu which English 
stomachs are kept From thence comes so much of the 
misery of indigestion hi tliis country, and ita terrible con- 
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wqnpims. All wkn wiafa to drink wine that enlivens 
vidMut injurintr tke ■*"-—*. utd cheers «-ithout being 
followed by headacbe, wiD take French wine. To one 
I of peKons, it is true, and (hat unfortunately a 

I hrge one, this rec<niunendadon is rain, namely, those to 
whose stomachs the use of alcohol, in its ^-arious forms, 
has been familiar, whether diluted w^th water or mingled 
in the adulterated wines of the Peninsula; on such tlif 
delicate and g^eneroua temper of French wine is losL 

' Hie beautiful sun of the south of France is chill to the 
toot)' tenant of the African zone, who lives iJi continual 

< fire. 

Before dosing this chapter a list of various old and 

' customary French measures is subjoined, many of tliera 
fictitioas or nominal, but as they may be met with here- 
after, it will be necessary to place them before the reader 
for the sake of explanation. In the wine districts they 
are now all resolved into hectolitres and litres, bv which 
measures wine is universally sold, however the casks 
may vary in size. This is a useful regulation, and should 
be adopted in England, to prevent bottles of fourteen t»> 

I die dozen being passed off as full measure. If a bottle 

I of wine from the wood is demanded in Paris by the buyer, 
b is charged at the same price as the litre, which is oiie- 

I third more, but if the purchaser asks for the litre it must 
be given him witliout extra charge, though it will require 
an additional bottle to hold it. The French when they 
send to a wine shop for their wine, send two bottles, and 
demand a litre. 

Tlie following are some of the must common local 
French measures. The hectolitre is in round numbcK 
about 26^ English gallons: tlie litre aliout an English 
qoart; or decimally, one English quart is 0-94ti:{ teutlis, 

I or .'l-dT&d litres make an English gall<ni. 

las lieen already observed that the names applied 
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in various wine districts of France to the casks wliich 
tliey use, differ without reference to the measure, tliat in 
the department of the Manie, the tonneau is called the 
qiteite, and so on. ]iy tlie new and eacelleiit French 
system of measures, every measure, it must also aguiri 
be borne in mind, h resolved into litre and hectolitre. 

The Litre is 61-0-260264 English cubic inches, or 
2'I13 English pints. 

The HECTdLiTBE is 26-4 Eng. gallons, or:3-53I7l469;3 
English cubic feet. The litre, then, is something more 
than the English quart, which, and tlie hectolitre of 
26*4 English gallons being recollected, the quantities 
of the provincial and the old measures may be easily 
comprehended. 

The Lot of Lisle is 2-064 litres, or 0-546 gallons. 

The Velte is, in some places, 2-017108 English gal- 
lons, or 7-60963 litres. At Bordeaux it is 7,177 litres, 
or 1-896 gallons: at Bayonne 7-:}90 litres, or 1-952 gal- 
lons. At Montpellier it is 7,609 litres. The old velte, 
also called septier, was 7-60965 litres, or 2-017108 gallons. 

The Ohm used at Strashurgh, is 46-093 litres, or 1*2-1 76 
English gallons. 

Ilie MiLi.EROM.E, at Marseilles, is 64-330 litres, or 
16-990 English gallons. 

The AsN^E, at Lyons, is 82-549 litres. 

The QuAHTALT, of Champagne, is 90 litres ; ui the old 
French measure 66-4868, or about 18 English gallons. 

The Quart, in I>a Nievre, is 1 15 litres. 

The Barri^ue, of Limoux, from 100 to 120 litres. 
TTie barrique, of Hermitage, 120 litres. Of Rochelle, 
174-299 btres, or 46-039 gallons. Of Rouen, 195-648 
litres, or 51,688 gallons. Of Bordeaux, 2-28 litres. Of 
the Basses Pyrennees, tliree hectolitres. 

A Piece of Champagne, of 160 litres, is only sold on 
the spot to traders, the wine being exported in bottle. A 
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Piece of Hennita^e, is 210 litres. In the depttrtment 
oftheGard, 185. In the department of the Seine, 228 
litres. In AuTeigne, 36 rdtes. It is an indeterminate 
measure, from 27 to 100 veltes. In F Yonne the piece is 
sometimes 28 veltes, or 213 litres. 

A BoTTE is 426 litres. 

The Bareille, of the Rhone, is 240 litres. 

A Pipe b indeterminate; from 60 to 100 velles, less 
or more. 

The P01N90N, of 236 litres, is used in the Ldret. 

The ToNNEAU, of Bordeaux, is a nominal measure, of 
4 barrels, or 912 litres. The queue, in the department 
of the ^lame, is the same as the tonneau. In Bui^ 
gundy it is 60 veltes, m 456 litres, or about 114 Enj^isb 
gallons. The M Tonneau de la Marine was 1438*2234 
litres. 

The Demi queue, in Burgundy, is 30 veltes, or 228 
litres. In Chalons it is 220 litres. 

The QuARTiEB QUEUE, in Burgundy, is 15 velts, or 
1 14 litres, or about 28^ gallons. 

The Feuillette de Bouigogne, is 15 veltes. 

llie MuiD, in Burgundy, is 280 litres. In Lai^^ne* 
doc 700, or seven hectolitres. 

The Demi Muid, like the muid, differs in different 
districts. lu Rousillon and St. Gilles it is 45 veltes. 

FouDRES are the largest casks which are made, hold- 
ing eadi from five to fifteen, and some even thirty thou- 
sand litres. 

Besides the separate measures in almost every depart- 
ment, the French formerly enumerated the folloming, 
which are given merely to gratify the curious reader. 

The Septier, the same as the velte above in some 
places, though more generally, 7*60965 litres, about 
2-017108 English gallons. 

The Broc, 11-41447 Utres. 
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The French Gallon, 3-8048 litres, or 1-0«S554 Eng- 
lish gallons. 

The QuABTE, 1-9024 litreN. 

The PiNTE, -951206 litres, or -2521985 English 
galloiL.. 

The Chopine, called also the settler, -475603 litres; 
also the half settier. 

It will not be amiss here, for the benefit of the drinker 
of French wines, to mention several terms, employed by 
the dealers and eoimuisseurs in speaking of them. ]t is 
but natural that France should give the terms which 
designate the character of wijie to her neighbours, and 
tlie world at large. 

Bouquet is the aromatic smell which is perceived on 
drawing the cork of any of the finer wines, on their ex- 
posure to the air. In some of the better elates of French 
wine it b highly rich and odorous. It is not a single 
perfitme, and is named bouquet Irom thU circumstance. 
It seems to arise from a union of several agreeable odours, 
according to the opinion of the initiated. 

Seve is applied to the taste of the wine the instant it is 
swallowed, composed both of the spirituous quality and 
aromatic odour united. Vet vin qui a de la s^e means 
only tart wine. 

Aroma spiritueux intends nearly the same thing as «£*»£, 
and both are acquired at uncertain ages of tlie wine. 
Infusions of different substances are sometimes used, to 
impart these virtues. 

Cru. This word is applied several ways. It means 
a vineyard, a particular spot in a vineyard, any vine land 
generally. 

Fumeux — wines quickly affecting the head trom alco- 
hol, not from carbonic gas, as Champagne ; to the latter 
the term tnontant is applied. 

VfioiUe wine, of good colour and body. 
F-2 
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C'voeir, die co n t en t i citker of a edhr or Tit at die 



f'im hommu diick uufci a c m ed vine. 

Eremtf dead flat wine. 

PaUmx. diick wine adhering to die mootlL 

Mwfij wine fermented and stopped with solphar. 

Plat^ wine withoat body or spirit. 

Most of the other terms nsed furnish a key to their 
meaning from their obvioos derivation, and may be 
found in any good dictionary. 
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BT OAROHNE, UOSELl.E, HAUT HHIN, Bll RMIN, &C 

The wines for which the ancient province of Chani- 
pa^e is celebrated, runk finit in excellence amon^ tlie 
wines of France. By forming France into departments, 
Chainpafjne is now divided between the departments of 
the Ardennes, the Marne, the Aube, and the Haul 
Mame. The wines produced there lon^ disputed the 
pabn of excellence with those of Bur^mdy. Gout had 
been attributed to them by certain French physicians. 
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The sdimd of medidne, with becoming notions of ito 
di^iit)', eiiier^ in c-onsequence, about 1652, into a n-ann 
diiicus^on on the re*[>ectire merits of tlie two speciex. 
and though the public had selded the question lon^ be- 
fore, the faculty' of medicine took time, and did not pro- 
nounce in &vour of the wines of Champa^e until 1776, 
about one hundred and twenty-eight years after the di*- 
pute commenced ! In IS2S Rheims wine bore & price of 
ten lii-res only, while Beaune fetched twenty-eig^ht. In 
153'), at the coronation of Francis II., Rheims wine 
was dearer than Bui^udy: but the nine of LyonnaLt 
was still dearer. In 1561 they had risen in price. In 
1571 they were nearly eight dmes increased in \-aIue. 
Champagne reached its present perfection and estima- 
tioii about 1610. at the coronatian of Louis XIII. 
Tlie oldest anecdote wliich tJie French possess relative 
to the excellence of this wine, dales as for back as 1397, 
when Vincesilaus, king of Bohemia and the Romans oti 
coming to France to negodate a treaty with Charles \'I„ 
arrived at Rheims, and haWng lasted the wine of Cham- 
pagne, it is to be presumed for tlie first time, spun onl 
his diplomatic errand to the longest possible moment* and 
then gave up all tliat vas required of him, in order to 
prolong his stay, getting drunk on Champagne daily 
before dinner. It is said that Francis I. of France, Pope 
LeoX., CharlesV. of Spain, and Henry VIII. of Engliuid, 
had each of them a vinejard at Ay, their own property, 
and on each nneyard a small house occupied by a Kuper- 
intendant. Thus the genuine article was secured by 
each sovereign for his own table. If this be true, it 
speaks much for the length of time which Chjunj>agne 
wine has been esteeme<l. The vineyards on the banks of 
the Mame are thf)se which possess the highest character, 
producing most of the wine known by the general term 
of Champagne wine in other countries, llieee winm 
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are divided into tliose of the river and of the mountain, 
the former being generally white. 

Clkampugne wines are divided iiito sparkling f'moussejtr^, 
demi sparkling fdemi mousseitx), and still wiiiea (nun 
mouMeux). Some are wliite or straw colour, others grey, 
others rose colour, and some are red. They are of light 
quality in respect to spirit, the average of aleohoi in 
Champagne wine in general, according to Mr. Brande, 
being but 12'61 per cent. 

The entire quandty of wine made in Cluimpagne of 
eL kinds varies with the season ; but the average may be 
taken at 1,560,687 hectolitres, from 55,540 hectares of 
vines. The department of the Marne is tliat iti which 
the most famoas of these wines are made. Tliere are 
19,066' hectares of land devoted to the vine in the de- 
partment, and of this number 110 are situated in the 
arrondissement of Chalons sur Mame; 6,856 in that of 
Epemay ; 425 in that of St. Menehould ; 9,029 in that 
of Rheims : and 2,646 in fliat of Vitry sur Marne. The 
quantity of wine made in the whole department ia 422,467 
hectolitres, and the value about 11,235,397 francs; of 
this sum nearly four-fifths in value is made in the arrou- 
clissements of Epemay and Rheims. The quantity ex- 
ported from the department is of the best kinds, and 
amounts to about 103,043 hectolitres annually ; the resi- 
due is distilled or consumed by the inhabitants. The best 
red wines are sold in Belgium, and the Rhenish pro- 
vinces. Tlie Sillery goes to Paris and to England, and 
the sparkling wines, not only over France, but the entire 
civilized world. The wine merchants of Paris and Meaux 
take nearly all the wines made in the arrondissement of 
Epemay. 

1'be mean price in the arrondLssements of Chalons, 

' Tht Ubln or Dr. Henderion, rating Ihein ii 2S.50D, an vrronroiii. 
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SL Menehould, and Vitry, which are inferior kinds, » 
about sixteen fr&nca the hectolitre ; those of Vitry liriiig 
twenty trancn ; St. Menehould fifteen ; and Chalons about 
twelve. 

Though in England most people undentand by cham- 
pagne only wine which effervesces, this, as we have seen, 
is an error. There are many kinds of Oiampagne wine, 
but the best are those which froth least, They are 
improved in the drinking by ice, which tends to repress 
the effervescence : the Sillery has no sparkle at all. Every 
connoisseur in Champagne n-ill select wine of moderate 
effervescence, and such wine carries the best price. 
When the glass is entirely fiUed with froth, on pouring 
out tlie contents of the bottle, the better qnalilies of the 
wine and the spirit evaporate. The quantity of spirit in 
Champagne, as we have seen, is hut small, and the resi- 
due is a flut meagre fluid. 

There is an exquisite delicacy about the wines of Cham- 
pagne, which is more sensible to the foreigner tlian tliat 
which distinguishes the richest kind of Bui^ndy in tlie 
taste of the French amateur. The French have terms 
for distinguishing different qualities in their wines, some 
of which cannot be translated ; but the terms " delicate" 
or " fine," as applied to the wines of Champagne, the 
peculiar " aroma," which remains in the moutli after 
tasting them, tt^ether with tlie " bouquet," which i» 
understood alone of the perfume, and is applied to the 
sense of smell, are terms pretty intelligible to English- 
men, who are drinkers of French wines. 

It is on the banks of tlie Marne that the best effer- 
vescing wines are made, or, to follow the French designa- 
tion, from *' the vineyards of tlie ri\er." We have already 
noted the gener^ divisions of river and mountain wtnes, 
which are of some antiquity in characterising the wines 
of thU part of France. The French, however, divide 
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this district, or vine-ground of liheima, into four y^eiierul 
divii^ions, namely, the river vineyard district, tliat of the 
mountain of Hlieims, that of the estate of Ht Tliierry. 
and diat of the valleys of Noiroia and Tardenois. Tliere 
are, moreover, one or two other spots which do not come 
into these divisions, one of them is on the side of a hill 
north-east of Rheim*). 

The river district b situated on a calcareous declivity, 
open to the south, at the foot of which runs the Marne, 
from Bisseuil to the borders of tlie department of tlie 
Aisne. On this declivity comes first in order the rine- 
ground of Ay, which produces on an averatre, year by 
year, about 4,020 hectolitres of red wine, valued at sixty 
francs the hectolitre, and 3,392 hectolitres of white wine 
at one hundred aud thtrt)' ; also the vineyards of Mareuil 
and Dizy, yielding 3,320 hectolitres of red, at forty fiuncs, 
and 1,970 of white wine, at one hundred and ten. These 
are the districts which produce Champagne wine of tlie 
rery first quality known. They are light and delicate, 
vinous, of the most agreeable taste, and preserve to a 
great age their virtues and effervescence. When these 
wines are destitute of the sparkling quality, tliey rival 
those of 8illery, as still Champagne, and are frequently 
preferred to Sillery, because they are lighter and more 
luscious. The red wines of this quarter also keep well. 
It yet remains to account for these differences in wine of 
adjoining vineyards, with apparently the same soil and 
exposure : this fact Is tlie cause of various conjectures, 

The next vine lands in rank in this district are those 
of Cumieres and Haiitvilliers, which yield about 7,130 
hectolitres of red wine of the second quality, at fifty 
francs. Hautvilliers was the spot where Father Ferignon, 
a Benedictine, first introduced the mixing grapes of dit- 
ferent qualities in making these wines. This wine resem- 
bles that of the hilly district of RheinLs in lightness and 
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delicacy, but it will not keep to so great an a^. In 
warm seawitis it reaches maturity tlie first year. Formerly 
white wine made at Hautvilliers rivalled that of Ay, 
but of late the manufacture has ceased, in consequence 
of the division of the property on which the wines 
were produced; the greater part of the vine lands which 
grew the finest qualities hai-ing got into the liands of 
wine makers who have changed the character of the 
vines. That of a spot called la Cote-d-bras has stiU a repu- 
tation. Some proprietors there who have preserved the 
old kind of vine still make an exceUent white wine. All 
the other wines of the river are common, and fetch in 
the market, on the average, only from twenty-five to 
forty francs. 

The mountain or hilly district of Rheims is at the 
back of the preceding acclivity, and its slope is much less 
steep than that towards the river. The soil is of the same 
calcareous description. The prices, however, differ witJi 
tlie reputjitioii of tlie vineyards. The aspect is east and 
north. The first nne lands are those of Bouzyand Am- 
bonnay, producing "2, 100 hectolitres, eitherof red or white 
wine at pleasure, at about one hundred and fifty 5anc!i 
the hectolitre. Next come tlie nneyards of Verzenay, 
Sillery, Mailly, and Verzy, producing 2,8:3'2 hectolitres 
of the same kind of wines, at one hundred and thirty 

It is here that the best red wines of Champagne are 

produced. They have good body, are spirituous, fine, 

I and keep their qualities to an advanced age. The red 

wines of Bouzy approach in bouquet the best wines of 

Burgundy. 

It is from tJ>b district that the white still Chanipajifne, 
called Sillery, is produced. Thi« wine has more body, 
is more spirituous titan any otlier white Chumpugnc 
wine, nnd in distinguished by a dry and agreeable 
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taste. It is grown principally on the Isiiids of Verzenay 
and Mailly, of the blackest grape, of wliicli also the 
grey brifjht wine, having the complexion of crystal, is 
made. It is to be lamented that of late, owing to the 
changes of property there, they have planted white 
grapes, that make a very inferior wine, which will not 
keep half as long. Tlie name of Sillery was given to 
this wine from that of the soil; after a marquit^ who 
improved it, the wine was also styled win df In Mare- 
tkale. Very little is now produced in the commune of 
Sillery, which covers a considerable space of ground. 
The grape is subjected for making tliis wine to a less 
pressure than for red wine, and it is kept lunger in 
wood than the other sorts generally are, or about three 
years. 'Die quantity made differs every year accord- 
ing to the orders received for it. It is chiefly maiiu- 
fectured for the wine merchants, who buy the proper 
grape from the proprietors of the vineyards, in propor- 
tion to tlie demand made on them for export. It is 
perhaps the most durable, as well as wholesome to drink 
of all the wines of Champagne, the fermentation being 
more perfect than that of any other species. 

Tlie second class of wines is generally valued at fifty 
francs, while tliere are others, such as those of Ville Dom- 
mange, wliich are only wortli from twenty-five to thirty 
francs the hectolitre on the spot, Tliey are made from the 
vineyards of Ambonnay, Ludes, Chigny, Rilly, Villers- 
AUerRiid, and Trois-Fuits, and in quantity produce about 
9,408 hectolitres. These wines are some of tliem of 
tolerable quality, and are mostly sold to foreigners. The 
rest of tlie wines of the mountain district are ordinary 
wines, bringing only from thirty to forty francs the hec- 
tolitre, and some only fifteen and twenty. 

The third Champagne district, or that of St. Thierry, 
produces 6,592 hectolitres of delicate wines, bearing 
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only to be classed as ordinary wines of the district. 
Those of (EuiUy, Mareiul le Port, Leuvrigriy, Croissy, 
Vemeuil, and the canton of Dormans, rank as common 
wines from twenty-two to thirty on the spot. Among 
tte lands where white wines are produced, the vineyard of 
Pierry, in llie neighbourhood of Epernay, is most es- 
teemed. It is dry, spirituous, and will keep longer than 
any of the other kinds. 

At Epernay, where tlie black grape is mostly culti- 
vated, there are lands which produce wine approaching 
that of Ay in delicacy, in tlie abundance of the saccharine 
principle, and in the fragrance of the bouquet. Though 
customarily arranged after the wine of Pierry, it may 
fairly be classed on an equulitv. The wines from the 
white grape of Cramanr, Avize, Oger, and Mcnil, are 
characterized by their sweetness and liveliness, as well as 
by the lightness of their effen-escence. To a still class, 
put into bottles when about ten or eleven months old, 
they give the name of ptiaamu-g of Champagne, much 
recommended by physicians as aperient and diuretic. 
The grounds of Chouilly, Cuis, Moussey, Vinay, St. 
Martin d'Ablois, and Grauve, as well as those of Monthe- 
lon, Mancy, and Molins, produce wine used in the fa- 
brication of sparkling Champagne, being fit for that 
purpose alone. 

It is proper to explain that the wines are put into 
casks of one hundred and eighty litres each. But 
white wines of Champagne are not intended for con- 
sumption at the prices In the piece ; it is only to be un- 
derstood of such wines as are thus preserved by the mer- 
chants at Epernay and Hheims, when, during the vintage, 
or for three months after, they wish to bold the stock of 
the grower, which it is not convenient at the moment for 
him to bottle, for it is the general custom among the wine 
makers to take upon themselves the expense and trouble 
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of bottling. TtiiiH he is enabled to diupose of a smidl 
quantity at once, if demandeH, and can still wMt to the 
end of the first year for asccrlaJniug the whole of bis 
stock. He suffers tlie less by breakage, leakage, and 
titling up of the bottles, aiid be obtainn a portion of the 
profit at once from tlic immediate sale of a part of his 
stock direct to the mercliant. The price of a bottle of 
Champagne paid by the consumer, cither in France or 
abroad, varies more according to the scarcity or abund- 
ance of tlie crop, and the agreement of the seller, than 
(rom the difference of the quality at the place of growth. 
Tlie following prices will give an idea of these variations. 

The wine of Pierry and Epeniay, in a plentiful year, 
sells from one hundred and thirty to one hundred and 
fifty fnincs ; in a medium year, &om one hundred and 
eighty to two hundred ; in a year of scarcity, from two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty the piece. 

Those of Cramant, Avize, Oger, Mcnil, from eighty to 
one hundred ; and from one hundred to two hundred. 

Those of Cbouilly, from sixty to a hundred and fifty 
francs under such circumstances. 

Those of Moussy, Vinay, St. Martin d'Ablois, Cnis, 
Grauve, Monthelon, Mancy, and Mulins, from fifty to 
sixty ; sixty to eighty ; or eighty to a hundred. 

Sold in bottles by the grower to tlie merchant in gross ; 
the waste not replaced, and bottles not filled up. If. 25c. ; 
If. 60c.; 2f. t« 2f. 50c.; in medium years If. 50c., 2f., 
and 2f. 50c. ; in years of scarcity 'Zf., Sf. 50c to 3f. The 
bottles filled, and no waste in abundant years. If. 50c. ; 
If. 75c.; If. 75c.; 2f. 25c.; 2f. 75c Inyearsofavenige 
product, If. 75c ; 2f. 25c. ; 2f. 75c. In years of scarcity, 
2f. 25c ; 2f. 75c ; 3f. 

In bottles sold by the merchant to the consumer in 
years of abundance, 2f. ; Sf. 50c ; 3f. : medium years, 
:)f. 50c : years of scarcity, 3f. 50c ; 4f. dOc ; 6f. 
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In ItilB there were effervescing wines sold at from one 
franc twenty-five cents, to one franc fifty cents, after the 
first month of bottling ; but this makes nothing against 
the foregoijig prices. These wines were of a very in- 
ferior quality, and being sweetened and seaiioned with 
Hugar and spirit, could only answer for instant consump- 
tion. Such wines are neither sound nor wholesome, and 
it is probable are the same that advertising wiiie quacks of 
London puff off by advertisements in this country, as the 
best Champagne. Those who have any regard for their 
organs of digestion, stiould avoid tliem as poison ; for 
though good Champagne is one of the wbolesomest wines, 
the bad ia more tlian commonly peniicioiis. 

Some of the growers aiid merchants never keep any 
Champagne but of the best quality, and never sell under 
tliree francs, let tlie season be as abundant as it may, 
Tliese are tlie best persons of whom to buy. Tliey fuive 
always the finest sttx^k, and after encountering the first 
year's loss of breakage, they have always a certain pro- 
perty in their cellars, which covers the return of bad 



The best red wines of Epernay are fit for consumption 
the second year. They gain little by being kept above 
two years in tlie wood, but in bottle tiiey lose nothing 
of their good qualities for six or seven. 

The white wines of Champagne, whether still or effer- 
vescing, grey or rose, whether solely of black or white 
grapes, or of both muigled, are generally in perfection 
the third year of bottling. The best wines, however, 
gain rather than lose in delicacy for ten, and even twenty 
years, and are often found good at the age of thirty or 
forty. 

It will not now be amiss to give a cursory view of the 
mode in which the effen-escing wines of Champagne are 
made. B\' this means !.onie idea may be formed of the 
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care required inbringii^ them to a perfection, whidi las 
placed them beyond all rivalry. 

The vine crop designed for the mannfiictnre of white 
Champagne is gathered with the greatest care possible. 
The grapes for the purest wines ccmsist only of those 
from an approved species of vine. Every grape whieh 
has not acquired a perfect maturity; every rotten gnptj 
touched with the frost, or pricked, is rejected. In die 
gathering, or in the emptying of the baskets, and in the 
carriage to the press, every motion that can injure the 
fruit is avoided, as well as the sun's action upon it. On 
arriving at the press, the baskets, or whatever the gn^MS 
are carried upon, are placed in the shade in a eo<A spoL 
When the quantity is sufficient for a pressing, they are 
heaped with as little motion as possible on the press, and 
the bunches are most carefuUy arranged. 

The must b not inunediately cashed, but is placed ina 
vat, where it remains for six, ten, or fifteen hours, far 
the dr^i^s to depont, and when it begins to ferment is 
immediately transferred to the cask. 

Perhaps there are none of the productions of the eardi 
which require more care than the grape, to make it 
produce the more delicious ^ines in perfection. In 
no country is die art of making wine so well und^-stood 
as in France, and being a commodity which it i» impos- 
sible to equal except in a soil and temperature of exacdy 
the same character, it is improbable that country will 
be excelled by any other in this its staple prodm^ 
An advantage of no slight moment, when compared to 
those manufectures which time may enable foreigners to 
equal, and in many cases to surpass. The following is 
an account of the process of bottling and the treatment 
of the wines of Champagne, before they are ready for 
the market. 

About Christmas, after the vintage, the fermentation 
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heing complete, the wine is nckett Tti* is alva^-s done 
in dry veath^r, and if ptxeible during frost. A monlli 
&fti?r it is racked a second time, and fined with isin^;la.<««. 
Before it is hottW it itnderg<Des s third racking, and a 
Heoond fining. There are smne makers of wine who 
otilv fine it once after the second racking, and immedi- 
ately bottle it, takititr care that it has Seen well fined in 
the cask : oiher« rack it twice, bat fine ii at each rack- 
intf. The best wineti are aln-ays able to bear three tack- 
ui^ and two finings ; and the benefit of sudi a repe- 
tition Ls found of the utmost importance afterwards in 
managiiiij the wine when bottled. 

Tlie aiue which is desijjned to effervesce, and the 
ptisaitiu-f and wines of the third pressing, are racked and 
fined in March and April in the cellar, out of which ihey 
are onlv taken in bottles. That which Li de^^i^ied lo lie 
still wine, n not bottle<l at K^ieniay until autumn, luid \s 
taken to the underground cellar in April or May. This 
in not the practice at Hheims with the Sillery. It hits 
l>eeu fniind tliere the most advantat'eoiL') plan to bottle 
llie wine ui the month of January, tliouo;h at llie risque 
of its imbibing the sparkling quality. In thui case, fortli- 
wilh aftfr the first racking, whicli is called drdourbagr^ 
it is fined, and drawn ofi" in ten or twelve days. Still 
wines are found by this means to be much improved in 
character. 

'Xlie strength of the buttles, and their uniform tliick- 
iie«« for the sparkling wines, are most carefully aseer- 
twned. Every bottle with an air bubble in the glass, or 
witli too long or too Harrow a neck, or with the least mal- 
formation, ill short with any thing which may besnpposeil 
to affect the production or retention of the cffenesceiice, 
is put by for the red wine. The bottles too are jingled 
f^ether in pairs, one agabist the other, and those which 
cnick, or break, are carried in account aiiiiiiis! ihi' nuiker. 
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Some iilea of tlie quantity of effervescing; wine msde 
in the department of the Marne, in tlie arrondissement of 
Epernay alone, is ol)taiiied from the fact that do less 
tlian tUirty-tliree tli(tuiian<l hectolitreti liave been matiu- 
&cture(l in oue year. A third of this was purchased hy 
the mercliaiits of Kheims, and at least m much has been 
made in one year in that airondissement. 

In the month of March or April, after the wine de- 
signed for effervescence is niiide, it is put into bottle. 
Some be^in as early as February, at the risk of ex- 
posing tlie wine to ^ure, or the bottles to more extended 
breakage in case they succeed. 

'Die effervescence is owing to the carimnic acid gaR, 
produced in the process of fennentation. 'lliis gus being 
resisted in the fermentation of the wliite wine, scarcely 
begins to develope Itself in the cask, but is very quickly 
reproduced in bottle. In tliis process the saccharine and 
tartarous principles are decomposed. If the latter prin- 
ciple predominates, tlie wine effer\'escea strongly, but is 
weak ; if tlie saccharine principle be eon^deruble, and the 
alcohol found in sufficient quantity to limit its decomposi- 
tioti, the quality is good. The wines do Dot efferreciee 
in uniform times, some will do it ai^er being in bottle 
fifteen days, others will demand as many monllis. One 
wine will require a change of temperature, and must be 
brought from the underground cellar to » cellar on the 
surface ; another will not exhibit the desire<l quality until 
August. One kind, when patience is exhausted, and the 
effervescence so long expected is given up, will give it 
all of n sudden. Another wine, standing until llie fol- 
lowing year without tliia action, must tlien be mingled 
with the product of a new vineyard, whicli is known tu 
BlK>un<l ill the effer\'escing principle, such as tliat of tin- 
white grapes of Avize. The effervescence of the Cham- 
pagne wine, considered in all its bearings is most uncer- 
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tain and cluiii^eable, even in tlie hiiiids of those best iic- 
quainted, tli rough experience, with its maniigement. 
The Hifference of the spot of growth ; the mixture ; the 
proceM, more or less careful, in the making ; tlie cask- 
iiig and pre§ervation in the wood; tlie glass of the 
bottler; the aspect of tlie cellars ; the mimber and direc- 
tion of the air holes ; the greater or less depth, and tlie 
soil in which the cellars are situated ; all have a varied, 
and often sn inexplicable influence on the phenomena of 
effervescence. 

It will not be amiss to follow up the present subject in 
its details, in order t)iat the reader may judge of the 
attention necessary in an operation, to a stranger, tlie 
least important relative to the manufactuce of this deli- 

The bottleB must be new, having been some days pre- 
ceding rinced twice in a. large quantity of water, and 
shotted. Five workmen are required to manage tliem in 
what Ls called the workshop, or atelier. 

The barrel heads are bored, and a small brass pipe in- 
serted in them with a fine gauze stnuner, to prevent the 
smallest substance from passing. The bottles are filled 
so as to allow about two inches' space between the wine 
and the cork. This space diminishes dnriiiff the time the 
gas is forming; and in those bottles which burst, it ap- 
pears that the void is filled up entirely by the expansion 
of the liquid. 

The workman whose duty it is to fill the bottles, passes 
them on his right to the principal operator, who sits on a 
stool hard by, having before him a little table, covered 
with sheet lead, and not higher than his knees. He takes 
the bottle, inspects tlie allowance left between tJie wine 
and tlie place the cork will occupy, regulates it very 
nicety, chooses a cork, moistens it, introduces it into the 
bottle, and strikes it forcibly two or three times vnth a 
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wooden mallet, so smartly it woukl iilmust be thought 
the bottle must be broken by tlie i-iolence of tlie blow-s, 
but fracture is rare Ju the haiuis of an exptriencerf work- 
man, who has paid attention to the placing his bottle 
solidly, and to resting it witli a perfectly even pressure 
upon its bottom. 

Tlie bottle thus corked is passed i^rain by the right 
hand to another workman, seated in the same manner as 
the foregoing, who crosses it with packthreiid, very 
strongly tied, and then iiands it over to a fourth, who has 
a pincers and wire by him : he wires it, twists and cuts 
the wire, and gives it to a youth, who places the Iwttles 
on tlieir bottoms in the form of a re^iuUir pamlieloQjain. 
so tliat tliey can be coimted in a moment. The daily 
labour for a workshop is calcidated ut eight casks, of one 
hundred and eighty litres each, or a drawing of sixteen 
or seventeen hundreii bottles. M. Mol-t, of Epeniay, 
who deals in the bottled winci has conslandy from five to 
six himdred thousand bottles in store, and sometimes no 
less than ten of his workshops are in full employ. 

The cellars of M. Moet at Epernay, are in the lime- 
stone rock, and of immense extent. The piles of bottles 
render it a labyrintli. Tliey rise to the height of six 
feet. 

The bottles are arranged in heaps (en taa) in the 
lower celkrs. They are taken down by means of baskets, 
which enclose each twenty-five oisier cases for the bottles. 
Two workmen, by means of leather belts dniwn tiiroagh 
the liandles, transport them. The heap, or pile, runs 
along the wall of the cellar, and most commonly for it« 
entire length. Among die wholesale merchants ftiopps 
are prepared in cement for the piles, having gutters to 
carry off the wine from the broken bottles, iind also tv- 
servoirs Xo collect it. 

The bottle« are arranged horizontally, one against the 
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iHiiiT. Tin! lowfst row Ims the iii-cks turned to the wiill, 
tiiid the bottles placed upon laths. The bottler thiu 
situated, exhibit the \'Hcaiit space left between the wine 
and the cork, just at the spot where tlie bend of tlie bottle 
t^ex place to form the neck, by which the diminution 
in the void space is ensily seen. Small wedg'es secure 
the first nin^e of bottles, and upon tliem a second range 
U placed iJie other way, or with the bottom of the 
bottles towards the wall. All the rows are placed on 
laths, the corks of one row one way, and the other the 
reverse. The piles of bottles are thus arranged nearly 
in the same manner as in English bins, but are carried 
to tlie height of five or six feet. This they call in France 
to heap them, (mfttre en tas, on aitreilhr.) 

The pile is very solid, and any of the bottles with tlie 
necks to the wall «m be withdrawn at pleasure, by which 
means they can be examined, to obsen-e if they are " up," 
as it is termed in England. If not, they must be got 
into cliat state, let the expence amount to what it may. 
A iiottle drawn from the heap to examine if it be in a 
proper state, is held horizontally, when a deposition is 
observed, which the workmen call the priffe, or claw, 
from its branching iippearance. The indication of a 
bottle's breaking is the disappearance of the vacancy 
lielow the cork before spoken of, by the expansion of the 
carbonic acid gas. It is generally in July and August 
that this breakage happens, and that considerable loss 
piuues. In ordinary canes, indeed, from four to ten per 
cent, is the amount. .Sometimes, however, it amounts to 
thirty and forty i>er cent. It is very remarkable, too, 
ciich is the luicerlainty of tlie process, that of two piles in 
the same part of the cellar, of the very same wine, not 
H Imttle shall be left of one, while the other remains with- 
out effervescence at all. A current of fresh air will fre- 
quently make the wine devehipe its effen-escencc furi- 




oiisly. Tlie proprietor of the wines is every year placed 
ill die alternative of i«uiTerin^ ^eat loss by breakag^e, or K 
put to great expeiice in making wine effervesce that will 
not naturally develope itself. Of tbe two evils he pre- 
fers submitting; to breakage fnim tbe great effervescence, 
rather tlian being; put to the trouble and expence of 
correcting the inertness of tlie liquid. If the breakage 
be not more than eight or ten per cent, the owner does 
not trouble himself further about it. if it become more 
serious be has the pile taken down, and the bottles placed 
Upright on their bottoms for a time, which is longer or 
shorter as he judges most advisable. This makes the 
quality of one bottle of wine somewhat different from 
another, yometimes he removes it into a deeper cellar, 
or finally uncorks it, to disengage the overabundant gas, 
and to re-establish the void under the cork. 7'his last 
operation is naturally expensive. It happens that when 
the gas det'elopes itself with furious rapidity, the wine is 
wasted in large quantities, and it is difficult to save any 
portion of it. Even that which is least deteriorated is of 
bad quality. I'lie piles, as before observed, are longi- 
tudinal, and are parallel to each other, with a very small 
space between each pile. The daily breakage, before it 
reaches its fullest extent, will be in one day, perhaps, live 
bottles, another ten, the next fifteen. Those piles which 
may have the smallest number broken, still fly day by 
day among the mass, and scatter their contents upon tlic 
sound bottles. .Sometimes a fragment of a bottle is left, 
which contains a good proportion of its contents. In a 
short time this becomes acid from fermentation, and 
finally putrid; during the continuance of tbe break- 
age, the brf^en bottles which lie higher in the pile 
mingle their contents with what is spoiled, resting 
in tbe fragments beneath. The overflow runs toge> 
tlier into the gutters below. When there are many of 
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i accidents the air of tlie cellar btcomes tiiul, and 
cliarged with new principles of fermentation, which tend 
to increase the loss. Some mercliants throw water over 
the piles of bottles two or three times a week during the 
period of breakage to correct the evil. The workmen 
are obliged to enter the cellars with wire masks, to guard 
against the glass when the breakage is frequent, as in 
the month of August, when fragments are often projected 
witli considerable force. 

The breakage ceases in the month of September, and 
in October they " lift the pile," as they style it, which is 
done simply by taking the buttles down, one and one, 
putting aside the broken ones, and setting on their bot- 
toms those which appear, in spite of the cork and sealing, 
which are entire, to have stirred a little, upon examining 
the vacant space in the neck. Bottles are sometimes 
found in this state to have diminished in quantity to the 
amount of one-half, by evaporation, 'i'liis loss must be 
replaced. In the other bottles there is observed a de- 
position which it b necessary to remove. For this latter 
purpose the bottles are first placed in an inclined position 
of about twenty-five degrees, and without removing them 
a shake is given to each twice or thrice a day, to detach 
the sediment. Planks, having holes in them for the 
necks of tlie bottles, are placed in the celhir to receive 
them, thus slopingly, three or four thousand together. 
I'or ten or fifteen days they are submitted to the before- 
mentioned agitation, which is managed by the workmen 
vith some dexterity, so as to place all the deposition in the 
neck next to the cork, and leave the wine perfectly limpid. 
Each bottle is then taken by the bottom, kept carefully 
in its reversed position, and tlie wire and twine being 
broken, the bottle resting between the workman's knees, 
the cork is dexterously withdrawn, so as to admit an ex- 
plosion of the gas, which carries the depoution witli it. 




All index is tlieii iiitrwlucet) into tLe butlii;, to ti 
the liei^ht to which tlie wine ahuuld ascend, iiiid t)ie de- 
licieiicy is immediately made good witli wine tliat Iiuh 
before uiidei^oiie a similar opeiiition. As it was by iio 
nieaiiN hii easy Uisk to Ao tWis from tlie evaporation of 
tbe gas while the bottle was open, an instrument has 
been inventedt aad iii every where used for the purpose, 
which it is not necessary to describe here. I'he bottle 
is now a second time corked, and wired. 

The wiiie is now ready to be sent away by tlie maker. 
Tlie bottles are arran^d in a pile as before, but if they 
rejmun any time longer in the cellar they are uiicorktnl, 
and submitted to a second diserigaf;ement fdeguffement'J 
of the deposition, and sometimes to a third, for it is a 
strict rule never to send Cliainpu^ie out of the maker's 
band without such an operation, about fifieen days pre- 
ceding its removal. If this were not done, the de|.KMit 
would afTet^t tlie clearness of the wine in tlie act of tran*- 
porting it. Thus the process, to the lust moment the wine 
reraaiiiK in tjje maker's bands, is troublesome and expeii- 
live. Sometimes two in the second year of its aije, the 
wine will still break the Iwtlles, tlu>u<rh sucli breakage will 
be very limited, it generally remaining tolerably quiet. 

The noii-effer\-esciiig wines, if tJiey are of tlie white 
Bpecies, are all submitted to the operation of uncorking 
uud clearing at least once betbre being sent out of tlie 
Dudier's hand. 

Ilie white wines of Cliainp:^[ne do not admit of b^g 
mixed with any but those of tlieir own growth. The 
wines of Ay are sometimes mingled with tliuNe of C'nk- 
ntaiiti AWse, Oger, and Menil, to produce tlie gas more 

' Thii opcnllaii U rilled itgnrgtmiM in tume warki on winr. fir- 
! ^agrmtut mcRiii lyecing — iignrgtmanl nitniit clMrlnft ■ pipe ilopprd up lu 
srar.Koit. Dtfagrmmi It [he Prcncb Himl. tl||iil(ylii|f Id iliuiig>it< « 
', and it bcii i>ci<nliflFall)r »|>pli«d. 
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fiiviiiinibly ; and tlie inukens in tbose pluees liiive recijurst; 
to th»t of Ay for a similur purpose, from iu abiimidiiij^ 
in tlie saccharine principle. When mixtures take place 
in some districts tliey are inade sinnply to meet tlie taste 
of llie consumer. Wine whicli would please a PuHsiati 
paliite woulil not lie drank at Frankfort. These mixture;) 
are called assurtnieiits. They take place in first making 
the wine by purchases from other ^jowths ; it is done 
very soon after the wine i» made. For tlie purpose of 
briiiipng wine to perfection litis way, many makers have 
in their cellars vats denominated^ur/re^, which will c<)«- 
tain from thirty to one hundred hectolitres each. 

Mixttires are ni>t often made of the effervescing wines. 
'Diey generally remain the pure production of tlie spob 
the names of whicti they bear. 

The red wines are differently assorted. The maker 
often tniDfi;les tlie productions of his best vines t^ether. 
The dealer in white wines, who happens to be the pro- 
prietor of vineyards, buys red wines of the tliird class, 
stroll); in colour and pure in taste, which he mingles with 
his wines of the fourth and fifth of his white jiressings, 
thus ameliorating them. Experience leaolies the maker 
of red wines, two or tliree years in wood and weak, that 
it is a useful citstom to mingle witli each piece ten or 
twelve litres of very generous witie from the south, which 
improves them, and adds to their body. 

The grey Champagne wine is obtained by treading 
the grapes for a (jimrter of an hour liefore they are su1> 
mittcd to the press. A rose-coloured wine Is obtained 
by continuing this process a longer period ; but in tlic 
arrondissenient of Hheims, tlie rose-coloured wines are 
only wines of the second quality, lightly tinged witli a 
small quantity of very strong red wine, or witli a few 
dntps of a liquor made at Fismes from elder berries, it 
i> needless to siy, that both the taste and quality of the 
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wine are injured by this mixture. Indeed rio one who 
kiiows what the wioea axe at all, would drink riKe-co- 
loured Chainpa^e if he could obtain the other kJiidK. 

In Haut Marne a rose-Koloured wine l« made etilled 
tocajine in t)ie country. The must is racked after bein^ 
twenty-four hours in the i-at. White wine is also made 
there with the red grajie, wliich is pressed without tread- 
ing, and the murk thrown into the vat. The jrhteau plant 
is used. The wine made at Montsaiigeon will keep 
many years in bottle. The price of the best kind is 
thirty-five francs the hectolitre. 

The red wines of Champa^e are little known in En^^ 
land. Veray, Verzenay, Mailly, and St. Basle, near 
Rheims, produce what are called tlie mountain wines. 
They are of excellent quality, and the wines of Boitzy in 
particidar are distinguished by great delicacy of flavour. 
The red wine of tlie Clos de St. Thierry, a league from 
Rheims, is of a quality between Biu-guudy and Cham- 

I P*P"P) "■"'1 is v^'y hij^hly esteemed by tbe connoisseur. 
The price is from thirty to sixty francs the hectolitre. 
Aubi|^iy produces a delicate red wine, and Montxaugeon 

I a red wine which keeps well for forty years, though of a 

' rery delicate quality. 

The department of Alsne, part of ancient Picardy. 
produces '271,717 hectolitres of wine, both red and white, 
at about thirty-two francs per hectare. Of these wines 
the most distinguished are tliose of Chateau-Thierry, 
which are white, and are a good part of ihem bought by 
the merchants of Eperuay, who, after mixing them, sell 
them us Champagne. These wines are delicate, but 
tbey want body. Those of Essone and Asy bring 
twenty francs the hectolitre. The red wines are con- 
sumed in tlie department, or sent to Paris, Sugar has 
been mixed witli some of the wines here in a small pro- 
portion, and found to improve them. M. (Sarrazin, of 
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\'erdiUy, putting; three or four pounds of sugar to eacli 
piece of wine, uf two hectolitres, nearly doubled the 
price of his wine in the market. This is easily ac- 
countable, the grape, from the northern temperature 
of the department, affords less saccharine matter than a 
stronger sun gives in more southern situations. The 
(juantity of wine given out by the vine here is enormous. 
At SoissuuB it is said to be tiu less than forty-live hecto- 
litres per hectare ! 

In the department of Aube, formerly part both of 
Burgundy and Champagne, 572,87(1 hectolitres of wine 
are made, mostly of ordinary quality. Some pieces are, 
liowever, manufactured with care, of the piaeau, by select- 
ing the riper grapes, wliich sell at double price. In the 
midst of the ordinary vines in the cantons of Essoyes, 
those of Mussy, Viviers, and Neuville are noted for 
their delicacy, owing to a difference in the soil, a careful 
choice of the plant, and a happier aspect. At Neuville 
there is a hill side, atUed Gravilliers, where a white 
wine, luscious, and very agreeable to the palate, is made. 
It will not effervesce like Champagne, but is simply 
creaming. (July live hundred hectolitres are made, at 
forty francs. 

At Ricey there are tliree growths, the first of which 
averages fifty francs. These wines are light, a little 
lieadv, and agreeably tasted. Home rose-coloured wine 
is made also at Uicey. At Bar sur Aube an effervescing 
wine is manufactured with a white grape calle<l urbanm. 
It is gathered when covered with dew, and instantly 
pressed; it is then left until the following February, 
when it is racked, fined, and, iu order to become spark- 
ling, put into bottles during the full moon in March. 

It is useless here to particidarize every variety of wine 
]>Toduced in Champagne. Some chisses are too meagre 
lo attract the attention of foreigncrN, while others will 
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noC beair exportatioii. It suffices to remark that in no 
odier j^pot cm the globe is the art of m«lnng wine of suck 
a delicate flaTOur understood better, and that the great 
pains taken, and the labour requisite to bring it to per^ 
fection, added to the loss in die process of effNresoence^ 
and not the scarcity of the gnqpe, as some pretend, are 
the causes of the hi^ price of the wines. In truth, they 
are an ardcle of very highly finished manufieu^ture. 

The first class of Champagne wine, b^inning with 
the white, for which it is most celelvated, is to reoH 
pitulate, in some d^ree, Sillery, a still wine, widi its 
dry taste, fine amber colour, rich body, and delidoos 
bouquet. This wine is most esteemed in foreign ooun* 
tries. Ay, an effervescing wine, ranks next in e8tim»- 
tion; Mareuil nearly equals it. Pierry gives a drier 
wine, which will keep longer than those of Ay, and 
nearly equals them in quality : there is in them a flinty 
taste peculiar to themselves. Dixy follows next, and 
lastly, Epernay, part of the wines of which are inferior, 
and part equal to those of Ay. The wines, called CUuH^ 
of Epernay, may rank with any grown at Ay. 

The second class comprises those of Hautvilliers, about 
nine miles from Rheims, formerly equal to any wines in 
Champagne. Then of the vineyards of Cramant, Avise, 
Oger, and Mcnil, all near Epernay, and made of white 
grapes, which are excellent, they are often mingled with 
the wines of Ay to their great advantage, by ensuring 
their preservation. 

In the third class may be comprised some tolerably 
good wines and inferior sorts, none of which are ex- 
ported, except by those who sell very low priced Cham- 
pagne abroad, for the ^^ best," as they term it. Some 
of these inferior kinds are produced at Chouilly, Mon- 
thelon, Grauves Mancy, Beaumont, and other places 
near Ilheims. They do not possess body unless mingled 




with stronger jj^owths. In fiict, though ()le»saiit ilrinking; 
at home, they are not fit for exportation. The two first 
classes above enumerated should alone be purchased hy 
foreigners. 

The first class in the red is the Clos dc St. Thierry, 
whicli mingles the best qualities of Burgundy with tho)w 
of Champagne. Vergenay, St. Basle, Muilly, V'erny, 
and Bouzy, produce wines held in considerable repute. 
In the second class may be reckoned the wines of 
Cumicres, near Epernay, Chigny, Ludes, and Villers 
Allemnd, near Kheinui. The third class of wines com- 
prise those of the Terres de St. Thierry, Ecueil, Avenay, 
Vertus, Villedommange, C'hampillon, and Uamery. 
There are other kinds, which need not be enumerateii 
from the lowness of their qiudity. 

JILIItlUNUV. 

Ancient Burgundy now forms the three departmental 
of Cote d'Or, of the Saone et Loire, and of the Yonne. 
The wine district is situated under the forty-fifth and 
forty-sixth degrees of latitude, and is about sixty leagues 
long by thirty wide'. The most celebrated district is 
the Cote d'Ur, thus nanie<l on account of the richness of 
its vineyards. It consists for tlie most part of a chain of 
gentle calcareous hills, which extend nortli-east and 
south-west from Dijon into the department of the Saone 
and Loire, including a small part of the arrondissement 
of Dijon and all that of Beaune. One side of these 
hills presents an eastern, and one a south and soutli- 
caslern aspect, which are most favourable for the growth 
of the vine. The vineyards cover the elevations nearly 
tlie wliole length of the range, at the bases of which 
a plain of argillaceous deep reddish earth extends itself. 
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Tke ««pcTfie>M A fio t g J to viae calmatioB in diede- 
tMUJMu c of Coce f Or B^aboof 35^851 hg itai i a ; ofwUch 
tbe arroiw Saw g m of D900 cooaiiK 6.91^ Beume 
1 1.7ce, CkatiUoQ «r Seine 2.600, and Semor 4,050. 

Tbe <iepartBenf of die Snone and Loire« tlie kast im* 
portanc dfetrict of BnrenndT as l e spc ct s llie qoality of 
tbe wine&. has 30.706 h eci a r o of Tineraids. Of theae 
13^954 behiDsr to tbe ammdiafienient of Maoon, 4,206 to 
Amnn, 7.246 to ChakMB «r SMne« 4,269 to thai of 
CharoUev and 1.029 to that of Lonhans. 

The third district of Bunrmdr, tlie department of 
the Yoone. nearlv eqnak the Cote d*Or in the quality of 
its prodoce. whUe its lineyards are more extensive, con- 
taining no less than 33^690 hectares of sorfiice. Qfthese 
the arioiK&Bement of Anxerre holds 1^960, ATallon 
4,000, Joignv 6.0^ Sens 4.270, and Tonnerre 5,317. 

The total of hectares of vinejrards in Burgundy is 
89,689. The value of the wines produced in the 
Cote d'Or is 15,473,530 francs, amounting to 578,252 
hectolitres, averaging 22,81 each hectare. The total 
value in the Saone et Loire from 660,942 hectolitres, 
averaging 21,52^ each hectare, is 13,027,079 fiancs. 
The produce in the Yonne amounts in quantity to 886,604 
hectolitres, at 23,39|, in >-alue 23,638,886 francs. Thus 
the total annual value of the wines of Burg^undy, in years 
of ordinary production, amounts to 52,139,495 francs. 
About a million of hectolitres, out of 2,125,798, are con- 
sumed in the three departments composing the ancient 
Province: the rest is exported to different parts of 
France and to foreign countries, and naturally consbts 
of the wines of the best quality. The red wines of 
Champagne resemble them most in character. The vine 
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districts of Burgundy are known in the country by the 
divisioni* of Cote de Nuits, Cote de Beaune, and Cote 
Chalonnaise. 

The diSerence of the qualities of the wines may be 
judged by the following list of priceH, taking for example 
the aiTondissement of Beaune, in the Cote d'Or. There 
2,300 hectolitres, of superior wine, are produced at one 
hundred and twenty-five francs each : and 17,700 at 
ninety-five; 45,000 ofline wines, at sixty; 60,000 of good 
ordinary, at thirty; and 113,670 of common, at eijrh- 
teen fVance. This may serve as a specimen of the other 
districts in respect to quality, except that in tlie depart- 
ment of the Saone et Loire eighty francs the hectolitre 
is the highest price, and fifteen the lowest. In the de- 
partment of the Yonne tlie higher classes of red Bur- 
^indy fetch from three hundred to four hundred francs 
the muid*, or rather under one hundred and twenty-five 
the hectolitre, while the lowest bring but fourteen francs. 
The white wines from ninety-eight to twenty-three. 
Thus the white wines neither rise as high, nor sink as 
low in price as the red. The quantity of alcohol in 
these wines is said to be 1:J'30, but in this respect there 
is considerable variation in the return of the expertmentK, 
as no two wines are exactly alike in point of strength. 

Burgundy is perhaps the most perfect of all the known 
wines in tlie qualities that are deemed most essential to 
vinous perfection. The flavour is delicious, the bouquet 
exquisite, and the superior delicacy which it posMesses 
justly entitles it to be held first in estimation of all the 
red wines known. It cannot be mixed with any other; 
even two of the first growth, mingled, deteriorate the 
quality, and injure the bouquet. 

It is unnecessary to go Into the liiKtory of the lower 

' or mo hunrlrfd inH righty llirei. 



growths of tlic wines of BiirgiiriHy, because thpy arc 
rarely exported. It will suffice to take a cursory notice 
of them, and dwell longest upon those wiiieH which are 
best known out of France. The best districts have 
been enumerated on the preceding page, namely, Xuits, 
Beaune, and Chalonnaise. 

The fine wines of Upper Burgundy, iu the arrondisse- 
ment of Dijon, are the produce of about seven hundred 
hectare!^, while in the arrondis,seinent of Beaune seven 
thousand are cultivated for making the prime growths. 
The arrondissement of Dijon produces the re<! and while 
Chambertin. They also make there an effervescing Cliani- 
bertin, a wine only inferior to very jjood Cliampagne, 
but it M'ants the delicate bouquet of Champagne, by 
the absence of which it is easily delected. The Frencli 
complain of its having too much strength, but tiiU would 
recommend it in England. It is a very delicate wine 
notwithstanding, and highly agreeable to the palate. It 
has been recently imported into London, and is much 
commended. In spirit it in perhaps a little above the 
average of Champagne, which it resembles so much, that 
persons, not judges, might easily mistake the one for the 
other. The principal plants used are those called the norien 
and pineau. The gibaudot and the ffamet are used for 
the inferior kinds of wine, and the c/iaudifuii/ fi>r white. 
The Chambertin of Dijon rivals the best wine pr«<luce<l 
in the vine ground of Beaune for excellence. The 
vineyard that yields it is small. It is a wine of great 
fulness, keeps well, and the aroma is perfect, .^t Bcae, 
St. Jacques, Mazy, W'roilles, Musigny, Chainl>ollo, the 
Clos Bernardon, dn Rni, of the Chapitre, of t'heinive, of 
Marc* d'Or, of Violettes, of Dijon, in the commune of 
that name, most excellent wine is made. In the Clos de 
la I'erriere, in the commuue of Fixin, bclonjiing to M. 
Mr)ntinort, n wine in quality and value equal to Cham- 
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Instill is prown. Many of these viiieyarcls prndiire whire 
wines as well as red. 

In Beaune, a^ already stated, tlie wine country u 
much more extensive tlum in Dijon. TLe aspect, as 
before observed, is north-eajst and south-west, bein^ t]ie 
direction of the main road conducting from Dijon to 
Ciialons sur 8aone, passing through the towns of Beaune 
and Nuits, botli names familiar to connoisseurs in wine. 
The first commune is Vougcot. Upon the right hand, 
on leaviiig the village, the vineyard is seen, extending 
perhjips four hundred yards along tlie side of the road. 
Itfonn§an enclosure of about forty-eight hectares. The 
aspect is east-south-east, and the slope of the ground 
inukes an angle of from three to four degrees. Here is 
produced the celebrated wine called Clos Vougeot. The 
upper part of the land turns a little more south, forming 
an angle of five or sis degrees. Above this vineyard is 
another choice spot, called the Esscjaux, which is much 
e*teemed, but less so than the higher part of iJie Clos 
Vougeot, !t is the property of tlie notorious Ouvrard. 
Further on is the Vosnes, a vilhige which produces the 
most esquisite wines that can be drank, uniting to rich- 
ness of colour the most delicate perfume, a racy flavour, 
fine aroma, and spinL The most celebrated of tliese 
wines are the Romance St. Vivant, (so called from a mo- 
nastery of that name,) Uomanee-Cotiti, ilichebourg, and 
ta Tache, The vineyard producing the first-mentioned 
wine is helow those which yield the Richebourp and 
Ron)an4e-Conti, and contains only ten hectares of 
jfTound. The Romance-Conti is considered the most 
perfect and best wine in Burgundy. It is produced in 
an inclosure of only two hectares in extent, forming a 
parallelogram, iind the quantity made is very smaU. 
The Ricbebourg inclosure, of the same form, contains 
onlv about six hectares. The aspect of the Romance- 
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Cnnti h aouth-eaRt, and the ground forma an angle of 
five degrees in slope. There is no difference in the 
management of this wine from that of the neighbouring 
growths. 

Continuing to follow the road ; about a league from 
Vosnes is the small town of Nuits. A part of the ground 
estends south-wejft, and is mostly flat. Upon tliia su- 
perior wines are grown ; and among tliem, iu a spot of 
only six hectares in extent, in a slope with a south-east 
aspect of not more than three or fouj degrees, the weli- 
knowa Ht. George's, of exquisite flavour, delicious bou- 
quet, and great delicacy. The other vineyards on the 
road produce wines of ordinary quality. In tlie com- 
mune of Aloxe, a wine called Corton is grown, which i» 
in repute for its bouquet, delicacy, and brilliant colour. 
The ground from which this wine is made gives only ten 
or twelve litres of wine each hectare, of which there are 
but forty-six. Nothing is more remarkable or unac- 
countable than the diflerence of production in thew fine 
wine districts. The most delicious wine is sometimes 
grown on one little spot only, in the midst of vineyards 
which produce no others but of the ordinary quality: 
while in another place the product of a vineyard, in pro- 
portion to ite surface, shall be incredibly small, yet of 
exquisite quality ; at the same time, in the soil, aspect, 
treatment as to culture, and species of plant, there shall 
be no perceptible difference to the eye of tlie most ex- 
perienced wine grower. In such a district ai* the Cote 
d'Or, it is difference of site ratlier than of treatment, to 
which the superior wine owes its repute, for lliere is no 
want of competition in labouring after excellence. 

Bordering on Aloxe is the vineyard of Beniine, a well- 
known wine, of a very agreeable character. Not tar 
from tlienee is produced the \'olnay, a fine, delicate, 
light wine, with a taste of the raspberry, and Pomard, nf 



somewhat mure body tliaii Voliiay, aiid tlierefore better 
calculated to keep, especially in warm climiite!). These 
are wines whicli, when genuine, bear a good character 
all over the world. 

Between Volnay and Meursault the vineyard of San- 
tcnot is situated ; it consists of twelve hectares, upon a 
southern slope. The higher part produces a. celebrated 
white wine, called Meursault ; the middle and lower a 
re<I, which is considered preferable to Volnay. In the 
neighbourhood of Meursault are §^rown the wine!^ denomi- 
nated "pasae-tous-gruius" by the French, and the dry 
white wines, of a slight sulphureous taste, much drank in 
hot seasons, called wine of Genevriores of the Goutie d'or, 
and of Perrieres. The quantity of hectares on which 
these last wines are grown is but sixteen. The situation 
to the south- west of Meursault, where it joins Puligny, is 
noted for the delicious white wine called Mont-Hachet, 
of exquisite perfume, and deemed the most perfect white 
wine of Burgundy, and even of France, rivalling Tokay 
itself in the opinion of many French connoisseurs. The 
vine ground of Mont-Kachet is divided into /"jiHie Mont- 
Racliet, le Clievalier Mont-Kachet, and le Batard Mont- 
Racbet The vineyard of the Chevalier, which is on the 
higher part of the ground, is a slope of about twelve or 
fifteen degrees, and contains eighteen hectares. L'Aine, 
or the true Mnnt-Kachet, is but sLi or seven hectares. 
The Batard is only separated from the two other vine- 
yards by die road which leads from Puligny to Chas- 
sagne, and contains about twelve hectares. These vine- 
yariU have all the same south-eastern aspect, yet the 
vine from them is so different in quality, tliat while 
Mont-Ilachet sells for twelve hundred francs the hec- 
tolitre, the Chevalier brings but six hundred, and the 
Batard only four hundred. There are two vine grounds 
near, called the Perriires and Clavoyon, which prtxluee 
11 2 
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Cfeaasa^iK. not hr frsMt PaEgnTy is a prodncdTe Tine 
had. The cantoo ot Morgeoc contains twenty bectares» 
viiifii prwhice a red vine, mndi sought after. It fiiees 
tiie ^ootb-weA. and owes its good qoaKties to its excel- 
lent aspect. The Tilbge of Santenay, on the boiden of 
the department tenr.inaiing the devated land, grows 
5ome chmce wines, soch as Clos-TaTannes, Cloa-Pitois, 
and the Gfaiiefes. though not equal in quality to those 
abeadv enumerated. 

There is an infinite varieCy in the wines of Burgundy, 
which an Englishman can hardly comprehend. Accus- 
tomed to wines less delicate than intoodcating, and re- 
gardful rather of the quantity than quality of what he 
takes. Us fiivourite beTerage is chosen rather for strength 
than perfection of flavour. The nature of the soil, the 
as^^ect, the season, the plant, and mode of culture, as 
well as the making, eadi and all equally affect the quality 
of these wines more than wines in general, on account 
of their great delicacy. The most finished and perfect 
Burgundy, the French say, is deteriorated by so short a 
▼oyage as that across the Channel from Cahds to Dover, 
including, of course, the journey to the former pbce, 
and they are never sent away but in bottle. 

The best Burgundies, called hs tiles dt cuvesj are from 
the choicest >nnes, namely, the nairim and pinea^ grown 
on the best spots in the nneyard, having the finest aspect. 
These rank first in quality-, and are wines, when well made 
in favourable seasons, which contain every excellence 
tliat the most choice palate can appreciate. Fine colour, 
enough of spirit, raciness, good body, great fineness, an 
aroma and l)ouquet very powerful* strong in odour, and 
that peculiar taste which so remarkably distinguishes them 
from all the other wines of France, l^he next, called 
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ifs i/rcmifres nu'et-s, or vins de primnir, iipproxhiiate 
very closely to the first class iti quality, except that the 
perfume vt not quite so high. Good wines, lea bonnet 
eut^s, which are grown in a soil less favourable th:iii the 
foregoing, and in an aspect inferior, fairly rank third in 
quality* Then come /m cuvees rondes^ having the «tme 
cnlour as the foregoing, and equal in strength, but want- 
ing their full fineness and bouquet. Next they diiitiuguish 
Um tecowfe ft traisitme cuvSc^, the colour of which is often 
weak to the preceding growths, they are deficient in 
spirit, and destitute of fineness and flavour. These three 
last classes of the wines of Burgundy come from the 
■ame species of vine as the two first, but the soil is in- 
ferior, or the aspect not so good, being perhaps more 
humid, or less exposed tu the sun. Their abundtmce 
compensates to the grower for their inferiority. 

Of the common red wines of the Cote d'Or tliere are 
two sorts, called wines de tous grains, or pusse tous grains, 
which come from a mbtture of the noirien and pineau 
grape, with the ifamay. The wine de tous grains is an 
ordinary wine, which, when good, is much esteemed in 
hot seasons. It has a deej) colour, tending to the violet, 
much body, sufficient spirit, and after a certain age, a 
little bouquet. It is a coarse wine, but will keep a long 
time without sickness of any kind, and is much valued for 
sustaining such wines as tend to dissolution. It is often 
better than those which arc called " les seconde et troi- 
sieme cuvees," of a middling season. 

There are only two sorts of white wine in the Cote 
d'Or: the first made from the white pineau, and the 
second from the common plant mingled with it. These 
two sorts are each distinguished by two or three sub- 
divisions. The first in quality, the finest and best, is the 
Mont-Kachet already mentioned. It is remarked in good 
years for its fineness, lightness, bouquet, and exquisite 
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IV pnws«c^ viiMs of the Cote d'Or differ greatly, 
and canBiX be ixed. The **tietes de coTees," or choiee 
pm«iiKt»iBiheb«s< yeai^ are nerersoU under a thousand 
francs ihe qnene. «r lOfUMaa: or tvo hondred and fifteen 
trance ihe hectoGiK. ~ Le» premieres curees'* in sndi 
5«ttWtt» brao^ ^eren or eichthnndred Cranes, aooordingtD 
their grades of dedncikii: *^ les bonnes cnTi^es," from six 
lo $enHi hundred : *^le$ roodcs^* from four to fiye hnn- 
di«d: ^lesdeoxiemesefiroisiemes,'' from three hundred 
and fifty to ti>ur hundred. The most esteemed, ^'paase toos 
graitts^*^ fr^ND three hundred and fifty to four hundred, 
and aboTe: the oth«s not more than two hundred fianes. 

The MiHit-Kachet brings twelve hundred francs; the 
other white wines fttm three to seven hundred ; and the 
common s^^rts ftom fifty to seventy the queue. 

It often happens in superior years, that the best wines, 
after makings do not bear a higher price than four hun- 
dred ftancs* and vet in fifteen months twelve or fifiieen 
hundred are demanded for them. It may be easily 
judged, therefore, that no scale of prices, when the wines 
are perfect, can be fixed owing to this uncertainty. The 
foUo^-ing is a list of prices the Burgundy wines brought 
from the vineyards on the hills of Beaune, on an aven^ 
of ten years, but it must be borne iii mind that the time 
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of purchiise wits at tlie vintage immediately upon making, 
and paid by the highest bidder, and not when the wines 
had been kept, Volney, the queue, 460f. ; Pomard, 
45yf.; Beauxie, 440 f. ; SaWgny, 420f.; Aloxe, 4.10 f. ; 
Aloxe, the Cortoii wine, 490f. ; Chasaagne, 4l0f. ; Chas- 
sagtie Morgeot, 470f. The product of Puliguy, viz. 
Mont-Rachet, lOOOf.; Perrieres and Clavoyon, 380f. 
Meursault wines, viz. Les Genevrieres, la Goutte d'Or, 
450f. ; and Santenot red wiiie, 460f. ; the common red 
wines sell for 90 or lOOf. ; and the white from 73 to 90f., 
including the cask. 

The wines from the Nuits district are snperior to those 
of Beaune for aroma, body, softness, raciness, and will 
bear transport to any distance. Le Preraaus, 300 francs ; 
Nuits, 500f ; Nuits St. George's, 580f. ; Vosnes, 530 ; 
the wines of Vosnes, viz, Hichehourg, 600f. ; la Tuche, 
600f ; Romanee St. Vivant, 700f. ; Romanise Coiiti, 
six or seven franca a bottle. Vuugeot, 530f. ; Clos de 
Vougeot, five or six francs the bottJe. The proprietors 
of the vineyards of Vougeot and Romance Conti do not 
sell their wines in woo<l, nor, except in years of bad 
quality, do tbey ever sell them immediately, and tlien 
only by auction. They keep tliem in tlieir cellars for 
yean, and only at last dispose of them in bottles made 
on purpose, and bearing their own seals. 

In the arrondissement of Dijon the following were 
the prices of two year old wines. It may be judged from 
what baa been already stated, that such a list can only be 
an approximation to the truth for consecutive years : — 

White Wines.— Chambertin, 800 to 1000 francs 
the queue; Gevray, 500 to 550; Chenove Montrual, 
350 to 400 ; Violettes, 310 to 350 ; Marsannay, 300 to 
330; Perrieres, 200 to 240. Red Wines.— Chamber- 
tin, 1400 to 1500 francs; Gevray, 700 to 800; Cham- 
bolle, 700 to 800 ; Chenove, 400 to 450 ; Dijon, 300 
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viil. The gntheriiig' takes place in the hottest siiii- 
eUine. The fermentation in tJie vat, which is usually 
left uncovered, lasts from thirty to forty-eight hours if 
the weather is hot, and from three to eight days if it Uv 
cold, for the first class of wines. The management in 
the cask conKists of a racking in the month of Marcli fol- 
lowing the vintage, and a second racking in September, 
repeated every six montiis, for the red wines. The 
casks are kept exactly filled, and the wine is fined. 
Many persons make the first racking soon after the first 
frost happens, fine immediately, and rack again in the 
month of March, and then in tlie month of September, 

The second division of Burgundy, considered as re- 
spects the excellence of its wines, is the department of 
the Yonne. It contains, as has been already stated, more 
space devoted to the culture of the vine than the Cote 
d'Or; but tliough it produces some wines of very good 
quality, they are inferior to those of that renowned 
distrid. 

The prices in the arrundissement of Auxerre are from 
forty francs tlie niuid, to three hundred, and tliree 
himdred and fifty. The^e wines may be arranged in 
three cla.'t^es. The first is made from the black pinniu 
grape alone. It has a good colour, and agreeable 
bouquet, with strength and spirit, and yet does not 
injure the head or stomach. In this class may be placed 
the following wines, in tlieir order of superiority. 
C'hainette ; Migraine; Clairion; Boivins; Quetard; 
Hied de Rat; C'hapotte; Judas; Boussicat ; Rosoir; 
C'hampeau ; tlie lies. These wines are produced on one 
hundred and thirty hectares of land. Hence may he 
judged the vast variety of species. They bring from 
three to four hundred francs the muid, the mean price is 
about three hundred and fifty fraiics. 

In the communes of Irancy and C'ravujit, wine is 
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asi£ h9> ac» » £att . TW best ■iim «f CUbKs ataad 
ia TJie i»ilti««ii^ «^5a-: inc. Val Mar: seeondhr, Vanx- 
ce^z Tiir^y.'CrroiiiiJie: MnUr, Bbnckt; fifthly, 
Mccv-Se-M£5e«. Mmia^ uc^tker abo«t fifty-fifv bee- 
tare* «tf rbpeyvw. TWse vises sell in tW mmiwm 
nm «t i^ ^eawB^ ax l&wa t«i» kandicd and fiftr to three 
Lnadreid &azx» i^ ■aid. 

Tlie fecood csa» of vhhe vmcs is prodocni from die 
vkite jiiMfsaM snf •« azftd the <{^ra« called plami verL It 
19 nade at Chab&. and in odker parts of the anondMe- 
ment. All these vines are called Chablis bv the mer- 
chant, thooeh of ever 90 inferior a qoalitv. They are 
agreeable vines nerertheless. and seD on the average of 
neaAons for a bandied or a bandied and ten francs the 
muid. 

The third daw of vhiie vines is the product of the 
jdami veri; grovn in a bad aspect and soil, it brings about 
tventy'-three francs the hectolitie. 

The vhite vines of the first quality do not keep so 
well as the red. The first class of red vine is often kept 
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in tlie wood tor more than tliree years before bottling. 
It is excellent after it has remained a year in bottle, and 
will keep good for ten years more. The white wines 
are perfect at three or four years old, but are subject to 
get thick as they acquire age. In the wine districts of 
the Yonne tlie wines are racked twice the first year, and 
not again except just before they are sold. They are 
never lined except for bottling. 

The vineyards of Avallori produce three distinct qua- 
lities of wine. The first delicate, fine, spirituous, and 
good, bringing fifty franca the hectolitre; secondly, a 
wine of ordinary quality, bringing forty francs; thirdly, 
common wines, worth very little. The best wines of 
Avalloii are those from Rouvres, Annay, Month^cherin, 
Monfaute, Clos de Vczeley, and Clos de Givry. Wines 
which form the ordinary wines of rich families are Vault, 
Valloux, Champgachot, Tliurot, Girolles, anil Etandes. 
These wines are treated very nearly the same as in 
Auxerre prior to bottling. The Champgachot is liable 
to a singular disease. In spite of racking, and all the 
care taken, it is sometimes loaded in spring with a 
cloudiness which changes its taste and hue. In this 
state they are careful not to disturb it, and it soon works 
itself clear and of a good colour. It is rarely better than 
af^ this sickness, which never Iiappens but once. Some 
of tlie growers are pleased to see the wine put on the 
appearance. 

The best wines of the arrondissement of Joigny do not 
fetch more than forty franca the hectolitre. In the 
arroadissement of Sens there are wines that bring about 
sixty, such as that of Paron, but the quantity b small. 

Tlie arrondissement of Tonnerre merits attention for 
its wines. The vines arc generally planted on calcareous 
iilopes of different aspects. Those of the south-east and 
Kouth are very good. Such as bear a soutli-west a'^pect 
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abs BK^ ejfcgtdL uid give die best wine. Of 
tki» fattier aspect » ike liae poaad from TronclHiy to 
EpiBesfl iDciMTelT. vkoe ike iBoit dirtii^ui shed wines 
are crown. $ack as ckaie «f Pteaax, Perriefes, det 
Pockes »m1 ocken. pararakrlr Ofirocte, in die oora- 
■oae «f DumeiKtne. 

Tke wine$ d Tennene d ike finest kind fetch ninety 
fiancs die kectoliue on an avciace; and die other kinds 
in eradation from «tT id thinr-five. The wine of 
diTocte* one of ike best, has good flavour, is fine, and 
of exceUeni cokMir. bat it lacks ike tme bouquet, unless 
in venr bvoorable vears. The eommunes which furnish 
the best wines are Toonefpe, Epineuil, Dannemoine, 
for the finer red wines ; those of the second and third 
qualides are grown at Molosme, St. Martin, Neury, and 
Vexiones. \llute wines are grown in the conununes of 
TroDchoy, Fley, Bern, Vivien, Tissey, Rofiey, Serigny, 
and Vexanues. Those of Grize, in the commune of Epi- 
neuil, as well as that of Tonnerre, and, above all, of Van- 
morillon, in the commune of Junay, are disdnguished. 
These wines are treated in making as in the Cote d'Or, 
and will keep good in botde from five to ten years. 

The department of the Saone et Loire is the other 
division of ancient Burgundy. The quality of its wines 
is by no means equal to those of the Cote d'Or or 
the Yoiine, and they are therefore the Bui^undies of the 
less opulent elassesi. 

These wines difier in prices: the arrondissement of 
Macon furnishes red wines, for example, to the extent 
of 4,»M9 hectolitres, at sixty francs the hectolitre, and 
219,982 hectolitres of varying quality at intermediate 
prices down to fifteen. The wines of the commune of Ro- 
maiieche, called Les Theoreiiis, sell for fifty-six francs; 
la Chapelle de Guinchay, Davaye, Creuze Noire, 8t, 
Amour, at different prices, down as low as twenty-five 
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fnincs. The white wines of tlie first clasf, sucli as Pou- 
illy, sell at fifty-six francs; Fuisse at forty-seven; 
S<»lutre, Chaintre, Loche, Vinzelles, Vergiseon, Salornay, 
Charnay, Pierre-clos, still lower. 

The annual value of tbe wine does not inprease in 
conse<juence of the goodness of the quality. The wines 
of Burgundy are generally dearest in years when their 
quality is iinliffereiit. This has given rise to the pro- 
verb among the wine growers, vln vert, vin chrr—'^ tart 
wine, dear wine." The reason of this is, that the good 
quality of tlie wine always aceompanies abundant years, 
ami the reverse. 

Of other red wines the little canton, named Moulin-a- 
vent, produces a light and delicate s])ecies ; but it must be 
drank in the second or third year. Itwill not keep beyond 
the tenth. The wine of Dai'ayc ameliorates best by age. 
It may be drank in the second year, and will keep till 
die twentieth. It approaches nearest the wines of the 
Cote d'Or in excellence, though considered but an ordi- 
nary wine. When it is kept some time it rises superior 
ti^ the class denominated ordinary, in the common sense 
of the word. The white wines of Pouilly rank superior 
to any of tlie red wines of the Mnconnais. In good 
years they rival the first products of the French soil, and 
compete with the best wines of Cham[)agne, Burgundy, 
or the Bordelaifi, according to tlie inhabitants of the 
Maconnais. Their characteristic is the nutty taste they 
leave on the palate. Otie year old they drink smooth 
and agreeable, after which they much resemble dry Ma- 
deira, both in colour and strength. They will keep a 
long time. The wine of Fuiss^ does not taste of the 
niiL, like Pouilly, but has a flinty flavour, is fine and 
delicate. It becomes more spirituous by age. 'l"he wines 
of Solutre are more like those of Pouilly than Fuiss^, 
hut are inferior. These and the other white wines 
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yc«V 
botded iD MarcL TWr keep long and wriL 

TWe red wines keep m good while in wood, but die 
while are botded in ike Bondi of Maidi of die fini 
year. Tbey are twiee tacked, and fined only six days 
befere bocding. 

In Animi diere ate three ipafities of wine. The bert 
B called Marangcs; it is left in wood three years, bottled 
the fourth, and keeps w^L Its BMan price is serenty- 
six francs. The second quality of wine is that of San- 
geoi, and, indeed, all the wines of Desiie, except Ma- 
ranges These are <irdinary wines, and botded at three 
years of age, will keep twenty. They increase in quality 
by age, and become from rims itoniimaire to be vnu if en- 
trameU, The mean price is ihirty-fiTe francs the hecto- 
litre. The wines of Chahms admit of the same dirisions 
in quality as those of Autun. The best wines are fr«n 
the mairiem grape, and the best of the first gr o w d i s feiA 
sixty-six francs, and of the second growths forty-firar 
francs. These wines have a fine and delicate taste, 
they please by their agreeable odour and aroma. In the 
ordinary wines the aroma is not present ; still these are 
pleasant drinking of their dass. The better ordinary 
wines of Chalons increase in value by age, augm^iting 
a fourth in price every year they are kept. A bottle of 
the finest wine fetches from two to three francs. In the 
arrondissements, the produce of which is not here de- 
tailed, the mean price of the hectolitre is from twenty to 
twenty-four francs. 

Such are these wines, the most perfect in the world, and 
yet the care taken of them by the maker, from the press 
to the bottle, is by no means equal to that taken of Cham- 
pagne. Nature and the site, with the observance of a very 
simple and common process, are all that are demanded 
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to briiig to its present perfection tlie first red wine iii tiie 
world. The secret of the excellence of Burgundy depends 
upon unknown qualities in the soil, which are developed 
only in particular places, often in tlie same vineyard, in 
all events, witliui a very narrow district. WTiatever he 
the cause, France has in these wines a just cause of boast, 
and a staple in which she will never be excelled. While 
much is doubtless owing to the climate and aspect, it is 
evident lliat the peculiar characteristics of Burgundy 
de]>end least upon tlie art or labour of man, since wines 
inferior in quality receive as much or more of his atten- 
ti<m Uian those of Burgundy. 

There is very little of the firet claM of these wines 
exported from France, in this respect diifering from 
Cliampagne, where the best finds its way into foreign 
countries. There are several reasons for this, and among 
the foremost, the small quantity produced, which the 
French, who are choice in wines, know very well how 
to distinguish, but which foreign merchants very rarely 
do. As good a price can be obtained in France for tlie 
highest class of Burgundy, such as Romance- Con ti, of 
which only a dozen pieces are annually made, or for hi 
Tache, as can be obtained any where. The first of these 
wines, being giown only upon about six acres of land, is 
not beyond the supply of the Paris market ; and to the 
second, grown upon a spot of gnuind under four, the same 
remark will apply. The genuine Chambertin is a scarce 
wine with the foreigner. The other wines of tlie first 
class of Burgundy are therefore substituted for these 
to the stranger almost univerwally. This is, however, of 
less consequence, when it is considered that very few 
persons, except those of tlte best taste habitually ac- 
quainted with them, can discover tlie diiference. In 
wliolesomeness, and every esttenljal quality to the ordi- 
nary drinker, they are equal to tlie very first growths. 
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T«rccipccsaarcfcemK»«f ike Cote d'Qr: the finaH 
BvrzvB&s are Emmamie^^ntL h Tadbe, Clmii- 
KEiiii. RflBBBce 2ilc \ivibk. RickelKNn|^ NnitBy SC 
Geor^'^ Cfa» V«^Ee«c PhE^wx. Vomes, and la Per- 
riere. Of ike \r rvmd dan* CkaMtwiley Musigny, Vol- 
DftT. PowiL Bcasne. SBiiin>?'« Akizey Akne de Cortin, 
C haMj iey Vofiiies. Merer. SamenoC, amongred wines. 
Of wiihe, the ceMmted Moot Radiet takes the fiist 
place, then ike Gontie d'Or and GeneTiieres, of Meio^ 
sank. The red wines of tke second dbflsabore are many 
of them little inferior to ike first. 

The first dass of the wines of the Yonne oooqprise 
those called des OUrottes, near Tonnerre, and Per- 
riere. Those of Aoxerre hare been enumerated in a 
preceding page, to which, in the second dass, may be 
annexed the wines of Epineuil, les Podies, Haute Pep* 
riere, Irancy, Dannemoine, and Codanges la Vineuse. 
The white wines of the first class are ChabUs, Tonnerre, 
le Clos, and Vauxdesir. 

The first ckss of Burgundies in the Saone and Loune» 
are Moulin a Vent, Torins, and Chenas. The second 
class comprise Fleury, Chapelle des Bois, and, in short, 
all the district of Romaneche. The white wines are 
Pouilly, Fuisse, of the first class, and Cheintre, So- 
lutre, and Davaye of the second. 

WINES OF THE RHONE, &C 

llie wines of the soutli of France generally may be 
taken, without confusing the reader, in the order in 
which they happen to offer themselves. Some of them 
nink before any other wines of that country in the esti- 
mation of excellent judges. 

The deimrtinent of the Drome was part of ancient 
Dauphine under the old division of France. Its vine- 
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yards cover *2d,*21'2 hectares. The vineyards of Valeiiue 
are tJie most important for the excellence of tlieir wines ; 
while those of Montelimart are two thousand hectares 
more in extent, and their produce somewhat greater, 
being 219,024 hectolitres; those of Valence producing 
210,000. The arrondissemonts of Die and Nyoiis are 
also noted for wines, but they do not come up to those 
of Valence in character. The total vinous product of 
this department is valued at 9,918,152 francs, and 
averages about eighteen hectolitres per hectare. Of 
these wines above a hundred thousand hectolitres of the 
choicest are exported to the north aj»d to Bordeaux. 
'Ilie wines of Tain are almost exclusively bought up for 
that city. 

Of Hermitage grown in Valence, both white and red, 
the quantity is about 2,700 hectolitres, averaging one 
hundred and sixty-six francs; of Crose, red and white, 
4,230 hectolitres, at one hundred and twenty-eight; 
Chanos-Curson 3,384, at fifty-two ; Mercurol 5,2:i8, at 
BPventy-eighl ; Brezeme 126 hectolitres oidy, at one 
hundred and forty-three. The other varieties, about 
196,000 hectolitres, average only from twenty-eight to 
fifteen francs. 

A hill near the town of Tain, in the arrondissement 
of Valence, situated on the banks of the Rhone, with a 
southern aspect, produces the celebrated Hermitage. It 
is grown upon slopes; the principal elevation, of no great 
height, is called Bessas. It is part of a chain of granitic 
mountains which extend from St. Vallier to Tain, On 
the summit of Bessas may be yet seen the ruins of the 
retreat of the hermits, of whom the last died above a 
hmidred years ago. Portions of the grantieseem to be in 
a state of decomposition. The granite is crossed by veins 
of a gravelly texture, and by some of pure sand. 

Tradition says, that an inhabitant of the town of Con- 
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itjM bjr At FioKk die lirhnif whiutJ id dwir 
ruietr of wines, bvl it ififfets Brack widi tke 
to ifiliij Red Wi^iiige wfll nol keep iMve dbaa 
IwnrtT jean witkuwl alteimg'. Tke priee of Ike finl 
dbfls is often as kigk as €w kandred and fiftjr francs Ike 
pieee of two handred uid ten KtiesL Tke odier gro w d ia 
or cktt s cs sell from fear kandred and fifty down to ikree 
kondred, and eren as low as two kandred and fiftjr francs 
tke piece. Wken tke season is bad, and tke wine of 
moderate qoality, tke wine of tke first growtk will not 
bring more tban two kundred and fifty, and of tke lasl» 
ODe kondred and twenty francs. All tbese are only to be 
considered tke prices wken new at tke vintage, and as 
^proximating to tke mean prices in tke relative oases. 

Red Hermitage, when it is of the first quality, is nol 
bottled for exportation until it has been four or five 
years in the cask, in which, as well as in bottles, it is 
generally sold at that age. The price in the former case 
is high, even if the quality be moderate. In bottle Ike 
best sells for about four francs. The price of this wine 
is regulated by the quality, together with the demand 
for exportation, and not by the quantity or scarcity. 
The quantity produced is about 2369 hectolitres, in- 
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cliidinj:; eacli quality. It i* fermented in lar^e vats, 
l)ut its treatment is not so perfect on tlie whole as that 
of some other French wines. Brande says the red con- 
tains l2'3-2 of alcohol, and the white 17-43. 

The white Hermitage is made of white grapes only, 
and divided into three ^owths. This is the finest 
white wine France produces. Its colour should be straw- 
yellow ; its odour is like that of no other known wine. 
It is of a rich taste, between that of the dry and luscious 
wines. It is often in a state of fermentation for two 
years, but is never delivered to the consumer, if it can 
be avoided, until fermentation is complete. Tlie quan- 
tity of real white Hermitage does not exceed a hun- 
dred and twenty pieces annually. It keeps much longer 
tlian the red, even to the e.xtent of a century, without 
the least deterioration, though after twenty-five or thirty 
years old it assumes somewhat of the character of certuin 
of the old Spanish wines, and its perfume and taste un- 
dergo a cliange. 

Ermitage-paille, or straw Hermitage, is made from 
white grapes, carefully selected out of the most perfect 
and best. These are dried on straw for six weeks or two 
montlts, and tlien submitted to the press. But little is 
made, and that carries a. very high price, for to obtain it 
in perfection, a season which brings the fruit to exact 
maturity is required, dry without cold, during the time 
the grapes are exposed on the straw. Ermitage-paille 
is a rich, luscious, sweet wine. 

Red Hermitage is produced from two varieties of plants 
named the little and great Sri/rai. A tradition is current 
that this grape was brought from Schiraz, in Persia, by 
one of the liermit-s of Bessaa. While Hermitage is pro- 
duced from the greater and lesser Rousanvf grape. 

The red wine of Crose is of the same character bs 
Hermitage. The third growth of Hermitage and die 
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6m of Crose rank together. It » a finer wine and not 
quite so fuU. About 3,995 bectotities are made, some 
of whicii is often exported as Hermic^re. The white 
Crose is a U^^t, delicate wine, with little vinous Imdjr. 
It sparkles like Champagne, <uid hence, perhaps, Li called 
CotiSffH by merchants, a name given by them only to 
cfferrescii^ wines having finene^ and sweetnei«s such 
■a Crose and while Merciirol. These wines bring from 
two hnndred to two hundred and fifty francs the piece 
of two hundred and ten litres. In commerce they sell 
frt>m t«-o francs to two francs and a half tlie bottle. 
They will keep about fifteen years, but become dry 
wines in four, losing their effervescence entirely. They 
do not approach Champagne; they want its perfume 
and vino^ty. 

Chanos-Curson ts another effervescing white wine of 
this district. It is weaker in body than the Cmse, but 
is exported to I-Tanders and the north. It will not keep 
more than four or five years. It brings from a hundred 
to a hundred an<! twenty francs the piece. 

Mercurol is a red wine of the same nature, but lighter 
tlian Hermitage. Its peifume is agreeable; it is fine, 
vinoas and well bodied. Gervans-rouge, Roche-rouge 
(the latter eartliy in taste), and Tbassis, are all red 
wines, rarely sent out of the district. Tbey are grown 
on a stony soil in general, and bring from fifty to ninety 
finncs the piece. 

The other wines, red or white, are worth only from 
fifteen to twentj' francs the hectolitre, the wine culled 
Br^zeme excepted, which in most respects may rank 
with the third class of Hermitage; very Utile is exjMirted 
because it is scarcely known. It is however beginning 
to be sought after. In the most productive year only 
about sixty pieces, of three hundred francs in value, 
^ been made. The vineyard of Brezcme ii on a hill 
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belonging to the commune of, and near Loriol ; it is 
only one league from the left bank of the Rhone, three 
quarters from the Drome, and seven leagues from the 
Hermitage, with the exposition and soil of which it 
cnrriea a perfect analogy. It has brought four hundred 
and fifty franco the piece. 

The arrondissement of Die furnishes only common 
wines. The best are grown at Saillans and on the hills 
of Crest and Die, jmd are tolerable white wines. The 
liest known is the Clairette de Die, a very agreeable effer- 
vescing wine. In price these wines vary from ten to 
tliirty and forty francs the hectolitre. 

Nyons and MontL^limart furnish ordinary wines from 
twelve to twenty, or tiiirty francs tlie hectolitre; the 
better price is tliat of years of scarcity. In the arron- 
dissement of Montelimart, nevertheless, there b a vine- 
yard worthy of notice. It is in the commune of Uoche- 
gude, and the wine produced there, called Tuito, sells 
for a hundred francs the hectolitre. 

The department of the Rhone, formerly the Lyon- 

s and Beaujolais, is noted for good wines. The quan- 
tity produced, of all kinds, amounts to 458,000 hect<K 
litres. The land in vineyard is 16,126 hectares, divided 
between the arrondissements of Lyons and Ville Franche. 
The vines here give 25"26j hectolitres per hectare, and 
are valued at 10,866,400 fraitcs. Of these wines all, 
e.Tcept 68,000 hectolitres, are consimied in the depart- 
menL The portion unconsumed there is partly sent to 
Paris or to Bordeaux, for exportation abroad, either pure 
or mixed witii the wines of that neighbourhood. 

The wines made in the arrondissement of Lyons are 
small in quantity, either red or white, which can be 
arranged among wines of the first order. The most noted 
is Cote Rotie. This red wine is grown near Ampuls, 
oil the south side of a bill, and ranks as one of the first 
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in France. The quandty produced, of the veiy best 
quality, is small, rarely exceeding two hundred and fifty 
hectolitres. Wine of the second quality is often passed 
off for the first upon the buyer. Cote Rotie is remark- 
able for the excellence of its colour, for clearness, 
strength, and perfume ; at the nose it has the sweet 
•dour of the riolet. It is very slightly bitter; when not 
i^ed, it is a little heady, and is much improved by a 
▼oyage. It is saleable at prices from eighty-tbree to one 
hundred and eii^bt francs the hectolitre, according to the 
season. Its alcohol b about 12-32 per cenL 

The wines called Gallee, Barolles, and St. Foy, enjoy 
a consider^le local reputation, and fetch from thirty-five 
to fort)'-five francs the hectolitre at Lyons. I'he wiiieti 
of ChassRgny are of g;ood colour, spirituous, improve by 
age, and sell for thirty-five francs. About fifty thou- 
sand hectolitres of superior quality are grown in the 
arrvnditeeraent of Lyons. 

Must of the red wines in this district are the produce 
of tlie plant called <er<V. 

The best white wines are those of Condrieu, grown 
at >>t. Colombe, about eight leagues south of Lyons. 
These wines are of a luscious taste, and have a smell 
and aroma remarkably agreeable. They keep a long 
while, and become of an amber colour by age. The 
same kind of wine is made in the neighbouring vine- 
yards, but all are inferior to that made at Condrieu, 
tliough they are sold inider the name. The first quality 
of this wine brings from fifty to a hundred franot the 
hectolitre. It is eagerly bought up by the merchan», 
both of Lyons and Paris, as soon as the vintage is over. 
This wine is made ft^m die plant called vionnirr. 

The red wines of Cote Rotie are kept in wood for 
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four years. Those of Crallce, BaruUes, 
St. Foy, five or six. They preserve well in bottle 
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tliirty. While ill the wood they are rackeii once a 
year. 

In the arroiidisaement of ViJle Franche, the raost 
esteemed growths are those of Cheanns, in extent about 
eighty-tive hectares; Fieiirie, one hundred aiid fifty; 
Brouilly, thirty-two ; JuUienas, one hundred and forty- 
five ; St. Etienne, seventy-two. The second growths are 
those of Chassagny and Bassieus, The first of these 
wines are delicate, and of tolerable quality; they will keep 
only about five years in wood, aixl eight or ten in bottle ; 
while titose of the second growths, it is singular enough, 
are not potable until they are aged, and will keep well 
twenty or thirty years. 

There are otlier intermediate wines distinguished in 
the department, sueli as Atleiias, St. Leger, Blaie, Sl 
Julien. The former wines improve on being sent north, 
and deteriorate on approaching the south. Their mean 
price is two hundred francs the botte of four hundred 
and twenty litres. They are racked twice a year while 
to wood, and fined just before bottling. 

In the department of Isere there is some tolerable 
vine ground. The Isere is part of ancient Dauphtne. 
Its produce amounts to 366,861 hectolitres, at 34'58| per 
hectare. The value is about 6,106,078 franca. The 
beat wines are grown near Vienne, but they are of very 
moderate quality. Two years in wood and four in bottle 
is all the time they will keep good. There is great 
neglect shown in the treatment of the vines. 

In the arrondisaement of Grenoble, there Ls one hilly 
spot of thirty hectares, named Maa-des-cotes Plaines, it 
ia in the commune of Jarrie. This wine is tolerable 
after being kept three or four years in bottle ; and would 
be excellent were not the vine.i shamefully neglected. 
In the arrondissement of St. MarcelUn there is a wine 
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which brings about eighteen ftuncs the hectolitre. There 
are no white wines with the least reputation in tbat arrou- 
dissemeut. The white wines sold at a distance, as coming 
from Vienne, are those of St. Perai and Condrieu, while 
the red wines, which pasa as wines of Vienne, are grown 
on the right bank of tlie Rhone, in the department of 
that name, at Cote Rode, Aropuw, or CumeL The wine!i 
of Reventin are of very ordinary growth, those of Scys- 
suel are a little better. The fact is, the wines in the 
country round \'ienne, in all directions, may be reckoned 
together in one class as to quality. 

Vaucluse, formerly the Venaissin, in the principality 
of Orange, has 22,038 hectares in vineyards, uiid the 
produce is 36*2,208 hectolitres, or sixteen per hectare. 
These are valued at 6,519,744 francs, of which the 
arrondissement of Orange produces the largest (juantity. 
About Sa.UOO hectolitres are exported, and 13,000 arc 
distilled. The wine of Chateauneuf is that which is best 
known out of France of these wines ; indeed, it is almost 
the only growth which is exported, except to the home 
provinces. 

lu the arrondissementa of Avignon and Carpentra», 
there are wines of two qualities, namely, of Ciurigues 
and tlie hills, and of the plains or deep bottoms. The 
former have considerable spirit, little colour, aud will 
keep a great while. The latter will not keep so long, 
having less body, and are in general obliged to be sold 
annually before tlie hot weather sets in. 

llie best wuies are those of Garigues d'Avignon, of 
Solves, of the mountains of Moricres, of Ciadagnes, of 
St, Julien, and the white wines, called ciairetttM, «f 
Caumont. 

At Mazan, in the district of Carpenlras, there are 
three places where a particular species of wine is mwlr, 
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uaUed vin de Grenacfie. The grenache grape is bruised, 
and the must being pressed out, ia boiled for the space 
of an hour. It is then poured itito barrels, and one- 
xixteenth of brandy b added. After it lias been well 
fined, it is sold to the mercbants, mostly for consumption 
in Paris. 

The wine of Chateauneuf du Pape, and that of Nerte, 
botb ui the arrondissement of Urange, are good wines. 
They are kept two years in wood, and will keep in bottle 
a very long time. The price of the wine of Chateauneitf 
varies from thirty-two to forty francs the hectolitre. 
The wine of Nerte at two years old, when first bottled, 
is uivariably a franc the bottle. About eighteen francs 
may be the mean price of the wines of the department. 
Of tliese wines the best nest to those already mentioned 
are tlie growths of tbe Garigues of Orange, such as 
Bruxelles, and Peyre-blanche. They are light, clear,and 
tolerable drinkijig. The wines of Serignan are of this 
class. The wines of Clans Cavalierandtheflatcouniry, 
are meagre, and soon turn bad. They are consumed by 
tlie peasantry. 

The department of Gard, part of ancient Languedoc, 
has 51,196 hectares of vines. Tlie total produce is 
1,041,651 hectolitres, at '20-;i4f per hectare, and is in 
value 10,949,63y francs. About 308,000 hectolitres are 
distilled. 

The wines of Nismes are in repute in Paris, particu- 
Urly the St. Gilles and Costiere. Upwards of 60,000 
hectolitres of wines from Uzes are sent into Burgundy, 
to mingle with the wines designed for exportation. The 
vineyard of Ledenon, of about 320 hectares, near Nismes, 
is the most distinguished; and among these one in par- 
ticular, of about 180 hectares, called the Plaine de Paza. 
The price of the wine is forty-five Amines. This wine 
has a very agreeable bouijuct, and is Kervttd pure at 
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tables of die fint rank in France. The wine of St. 
GUles, called via de rtnttde among tbe merchants, is th< 
best. It is BO called, because it is nsed to strengdit 
and colour the weaker kind*^ TTie average price of 
St Gilles wine is only about fifteen fianca. 

Tliese wines, when not sold on the spot the first y< 
are kept in wood three, and racked in tbe month of 
March the first season, when a particular management is 
required. They deteriorate after the sixth year in bottle. 
There is a white wine made at Nismes, said to be toie- 
tably good, called Blanquette de Calvisson. The wines 
of L'zes, grown on the hills bordering the Rhone, are 
among the most distinguished in the department. The 
first in quality are those of Chosclan, Tavel, St, Laurent 
des Arbres : and the best cellars are those of Codolet. 
The next wines in order are those of Roquemanre, St, 
GenieSjComolas, Virac,Orsan, LBudun,aiid St. Victor de 
la Cute, The surface on which these wines are grown is 
a hilly side of the Rhone, seven leagues long by two wide. 

Tbe mean price of the wines of the first quality is 
from eighty to a hundred francs the piece, or from twenty- 
eight to thirty-five francs the hectolitre. The inferiiir 
wines grown here are either distilled or drank on the sjwi. 

The first and second qualities of the foregoing wines 
are vinous, delicate, and fine. Those made where the 
Greiiaclie and Alicaut grape predominate, are remarkable 
for their bouquet and flavour, and are reckoned to be as 
agreeable to the stomach as they are to the taste. Thry 
are considered among tbe best southern wines : and arr 
of a light crimson colour. There is a good vineyard of 
this kind of wine on the domains of Sauvage, St. Laurent 
des Arbres, which is called " »-ine of Hannibal's camp." 

If not carefully kept, these wines are apt to get paler 
after eight or ten years of age. 

The white wiiies of Laudun are much nought jJter 
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the merchants : tlieir qualities are dryness, vinosity, and 



The red wines are kept in wood two or three years, 
and the white six monthn. The red are racked once a 
year, in March. The white undergo this operatiou three 
times in six months. 

The prices of these wines augment twelve or fifteen 
francs the first year on each piece, and from twenty to 
tweuty-five the second or third, after which age they are 
rarely sold. This district produces commonly from fifty 
thousand to sixty thousand hectolitres annually. 

Besides the foregoing wines in this department, some 
common kinds are made at Mejannes and Bouzac, which 
are red. At St. Ambroix there is b. sparkling white 
wine manufactured, which bears goixi repute. The pro- 
cess of making this wine is singular. After gathering 
the grapes they are trodden, and the must left to ferment 
for thirty-six or forty-eight hours. It is then racked, 
filtered with brown paper, bottled, and tied with pack- 
thread. 

In this part of France it is the custom to leave the 
white wine in the vat with the murk for twenty-four 
homrs, and then to rack off the must for fermentation in 
the wood. 

At St. Hippolyte, there is a common wine made of an 
agreeable taste, and fine bouquet, but it will not keep. 
A little very capital wine is made in Alais by the growers 
for themselves, or for presents to their friends, but it is 
never sold. The grapes are picked, the spoiled ones put 
into a small vat separately, and great care is taken in the 
manukcture. 

The department of Haute Garonne, abio a part of 
Languedoc formerly, has a climate which would be 
thought excellent for the vine, but yet no good wine 
is made. This may be attribute«l more to the bud- 
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iwa «f Himgcaient. and the til dimce of the phtnts, tlm 
totWsaO. 

fW dquilBMit of Anlec4t«, formeriy ViveraU, gnm 
14^929 kcctsm of Tines. The total produce is -224,923 
kcuGtres, or l&<r24 per hectare. The \-alue U :),8I6,190 
fisDCK. Tke§e are gnnm in three aTrondissementis Ar- 
grntine, Prms, and Tenmoa. The wines of Argeolite 
•re tnnaporttd m the hades of mules into the ne^in 
JepvtiBentB ; Aose of TournoD are in high 
I, er«n out of Fnnce. 
Hie wines made in two of these arroofUssements will 
not keep more than two years in wood, and two or three 
in bottle- TountoD aktne producer the good wines of 
the depanment. First, the dry white wine of St PeI■^ 
t^iritnous. delicate, and of an agreeable perfume. Sb 
Peru is of three degrees of quality. The first bring* 
sixty francs the hectolitre : the second fifty-sis, and the 
third fom'-fire. The produce is about seven hundred 
hectolitres. They are delicate wines, of deserved repn- 
tatioo. 

The red wine of Comas ranks, perhaps, with the secai>d 
qualit)- of Hermitage. There are two degrees of these 
as to quality. The firet sells at sixty; tlie secoud at 
fifty frauct the hectolitre. About nine hundred hecto- 
litres are made. 

Ne.it cumes the St. Joseph, of the same quality as die 
Coriias, but held more in estimation. Tliere are two 
kinds; the first fetches seventy-five francs. Only a 
hundred and twenty-six hectolitres are made. 

There are six thousand hectolitres made of a wine 
called Mauvcs, of two qualities, selling at from twenty- 
five to thirty-five francs. It is of very good onliiuu-y 
quality. 

The ri-d wines Glun, Chateaubourg, Soyons. Tournon, 
Su Jnui de Alusois, Vioo, and others, are lihuite flavutirtd 
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nines, a little above the second (juality of Mauve*, and 
bring tn-enty-three firaRCS the hectolitre, of which 15,64:) 
are made. 

The better wines of Toumon augment in value with 
their age, though not often to be met with for sale when 
old. The best will keep three or four years in wood, 
and fifteen or twenty in bottle. 

At Argentiere a sparkling, or moiuxtiix white wine, 
is made by the following process : — A quantity of white 
gnipes is selected, and exposed on planks to the sun, if 
possible, for four or five days- Tliey are then plucked 
from the stems, and put into a vat, where they are 
bruised with the hand« or feet. Tliey are llien left for 
twenty-four or thirty hours, to ^ve time to the skins to 
rise and separate the murk from the fluid parts. The wine 
is then racked into large bottles, which are decanted 
every two days until the sensible fermentation is termi- 
nated. The wine being then clear is put into very 
Strong bottles, which on the foUowing day are c»rked, 
tied, and sealed. 

In t)ie depiirtment of Tarn, part of ancient Langucdoc, 
20,631 hectares of ^ines are grown, producing 43;1,297 
hectolitres, or 21*00^ per hectare, valued at 5,411,160 
francs. The wines of AIbi are distinguished by those of 
the hill and plain. The former may be called a tenth 
more valuable in the market than the latter. These 
wines are light, are kept tliree or four years in wood, and 
will then be good bottled for fifteen more: though only 
twelve franca the hectolitre at the vintage, they fetch 
eighty or a hundred when of mature age. The best are 
grown at Caizaguel, St. Ju^-ry, and Cunac The l>e8t 
nines of the department are those of Gaillac. The best 
qualitj' of the red will bear transportation to any distance. 
The price is twenty-five francs llie hectolitre for the first 
quality of the red of Gaillac, and ft>r the second quality 
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ness of mani^enient, and tbe ill choice of the plants, tlian 
to the soil. 

The department of Ardeche, formerly Viverais, prows 
14,9^ hectares of vines. The total produce b ■2"24,322 
hectolitres, or 13-024 per hectare. The value is 3.816,190 
Irancs. These are grown in three arrondissements, At- 
I gentiere, Privas, and Toumon. The wines of Ai^eotiere 
[ are transported on the backs of mules into the neigh- 
bouring departments ; those of Tournon are in high 
estimation, even out of Fnuice. 

The wines made in two of these airondissements will 
not keep more than two years in wood, and two or three 
I in bottle. Tournon alone produces the good wines of 
1 die department. First, the dry white wine of St. Perai, 
I spirituous, delicate, and of an agreeable perfume. St. 
] Perai is of three degrees of quality. The first brings 
[ sixty francs the hectolitre ; the second fifty-six, and tlie 
[ third forty-five. The produce is about seven liiiDilred 
I liectolities. They are delicate wines, of deserved repu- 
I tBtion. 

The red wine of Comas ranks, perhaps, with the second 

[ quality of Hermitage. There are two dqj;ree8 of these 

I to quality. The first sells at sixty; the second at 

I fifty francs the hectolitre. About nine hundred becto- 

I Utres are made. 

Next comes the St. Joseph, of the same quality as the 
I Comas, but held more in estimation. There are two 
r kinds; the first fetches seventy-five francs. Only a 
[ hundred and twenty-six hectolitres are made. 

There are six thousand hectolitres made of a wine 
I called Mauves, of two qualities, selling at from tweiity- 
L fire to thirty-five francs. It is of very good ordinary 
I quality. 

The red wines Giun, Chuteaubourg, Soyons, Tounioii, 
^■St. Jeu de Musois, Vion, and others, arc Kbone flavoured 
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wines, a little above the second quality of Maiives, ami 
bring twenty-three francs the hectolitre, of wliich 15,64:3 
are made. 

The better wines of Tonrnon augment in value with 
their age, though not often to be met with for sale when 
old. The best will keep three or four years in wood, 
and fifteen or twenty in bottle, 

At Argenticre a sparkling, or mousseux white wine, 
is made by the following process; — A quantity of white 
grapes is selected, and exposed on planks to ttie sun, if 
possible, for four or five days. They are then plucked 
from the stems, and put into a. vat, where they are 
bruised with the hands or feet. Tliey are tlien left for 
twenty-four or thirty hours, to give time to the skins to 
rise and separate the murk from the fluid parts. The wine 
is then racked into large bottles, which are decanted 
every two days until the sensible fermentation is termi- 
nated. The wine being then clear is put into very 
strong bottles, which on the following day are corked, 
tied, and sealed. 

In the department of Tarn, part of ancient Languedoc, 
20.691 hectares of vines are grown, producing 4:J3,297 
hectolitres, or 21-OOi per hectare, valued at 5,411,160 
franc's. The wines of Albi are distinguished by those of 
the hilt and plain. The former may be called a tenth 
-e valuable in the market than the latter. These 
wines are light, are kept three or four years in wood, and 
will then be good bottled for fifteen more : though only 
twelve francs the hectolitre at the vintage, they fetch 
eighty or a hundred when of mature age. The best are 
grown at Caizaguet, St. Juery, and Cunac. The best 
wiues of the department are those of Gmllac. The best 
quality of the red wilt bear transportation to any distance. 
The price is twenty-five frannt the hectolitre for the first 
quality of the red of Gaillac, and for the second quality 
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uess of management, and the ill choice of the plants, than 
to tlie soil. 

The department of Ardoclie, formerly Viverais ^jrows 
14,929 hectares of vines. The total produce is 224,322 
hectolitres, or 15-024 per hectare. The value is ;1,S16,190 
francs. These are grown in three arrondissements, Ar- 
gentiere, Frivas, and Tournon. The wines of Argentiere 
are transported on the backs of mules into the neigh- 
bouring departments ; those of Tournon are in high 
estimation, even out of France. 

The wines made in two of tliese arrondissements will 
, not keep more than two years in wood, and two or three 
I in bottle. Tournon alone produces the good wines of 
the department. First, the dry white wine of St. I'erai, 
Bpirituous, delicate, and of an agreeable perfume. St. 
Perai is of three degrees of quality. The first brings 
nxty francs the hectolitre ; the second fifty-six, and the 
third forty-five. The produce is about seven hundred 
hectolitres. They are delicate wines, of deserved repu- 
tation. 

The red wine of Comas ranks, perhaps, with the second 
I quality of Hermitage. There are two degrees of these 
. as to quality, 'llie first sells at sixty; the second at 
fifty francs the hectolitre. About nine hundred hecto- 
litres are made. 

Next comes the St. Joseph, of the same qimlity as the 
Conias, but held more in estimation. There are two 
kinds; the first fetches seventy-five francs. Only a 
kundred and twenty-six hectolitres are made. 

There are six thousand hectolitres made of a wine 
called Mauves, of two qualities, selling at from twenty- 
five to thirty-five francs. It is of very good ordinary 
quality. 

The red wines Glun, Chateaubourg, Soyons, Tournon, 
' Bt. Jean de Musoia, Vion, and others, are Rhone flavoured 
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wines, a little above the second quality of Maiives, and 
bring twenty-three francs the hectolitre, of which 15,643 
are made. 

The better wines of Toumon augment in value with 
their age, though not often to be met with for sale when 
old. The best will keep three or four years in wood, 
and fifteen or twenty in Imttle. 

At Argentiere a sparkling, or nuntsseiix white wine, 
is made by the following process: — A quantity of white 
grapes is selected, and exposed on planks to the sun, if 
imssible, for four or five days. They are then plucked 
from the stems, and put into a vat, where they are 
bruised with the hands or feet. They are then left for 
twenty-four or thirty hours, to give time to the skins to 
rise and separate the murk from the fluid parts. The wine 
is then racked into large bottles, which are decanted 
every two days until the sensible fermentation is termi- 
nated. The wine being then clear is put into very 
Strong bottles, which on the following day are corked, 
tied, and sealed. 

In tlie department of Tarn, part of ancient Languedoc, 
20,631 hectares of vines are grown, producing 4:13,297 
hectolitres, or Sl'OOj per hectare, valued at 5,411,160 
francs. The wines of AIbi are distinguished by those of 
the hill and plain. The former may be called a tenth 
more valuable in the market than the latter. These 
wines are light, are kept tliree or four years in wood, and 
will then be good bottled for fifteen more : though only 
twelve francs the hectolitre at the vintage, they fetch 
eighty or a hun<lred when of mature age. The best are 
grown at Caizaguet, St. Jut'ry, and Cunac. The best 
wine« of the department are those of Gaillac. The best 
quality of the red will bear transportation to any distance. 
The price is twenty-five francs the liectolitre for die first 
quality of the red of Gaillac, and for the second quality 
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11688 of management, and the ill choice of the plants, than 
to the soil. 

The department of Ardeche, formerly Viverais, jjtows 
14,929 hectares of vines. The total produce b 'iriA^H 
hectolitres, or 15-024 per hectare. The value is 3,816,190 
franca. These are grown in three arrondissements, Ar- 
geiiliere, Privas, and Tournon, The wines of Argentiere 
are transported on the backs of mules into th(> neigh- 
bouring departments ; those of I'ournon are in high 
estimation, even out of France, 

The wines made in two of these arrondissements will 
not keep more than two years in wood, and two or three 
in bottle. Toumon alone produces the good winea of 
the departmenL First, the dry white wine of St. Perai, 
spirituous, delicate, and of an agreeable perfume. St. 
Perai b of three degrees of quality. The first brings 
uxty francs tlie hectolitre ; the second fifty-six, and the 
tltird forty-five. The produce is about seven Ltmdred 
hectolitres. They are delicate wines, of deserved repu- 
tation. 

The red wine of Comas ranks, perhaps, with the second 
quality of Hermitage. There are two degrees of theste 
as to quality. The first sells at sixty; the second at 
fifty francs the hectolitre. About nine hundred hecto- 
litres are made. 

Next comes the St. Joseph, of the same quality as the 
Comas, but held more in estimation. There are two 
kinds; the first fetches seventy-five francs. Only a 
hundred and twenty-sis hectolitres are made. 

There are six thousand hectolitres made of a wiuc 
called Mauves, of two qualities, selling at from twenty- 
, five to thirty-five IVancs. It b of very good ordiiuu-y 
quality. 

The red wines Glun, Chateaubourg, Hoyons, 'I'oi: 
iC JeHiide MusoiK,Vioi>,aud others, are Khui 
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win^ a little above the aetoad qaJity of Mmawta, mmA 
bring tweuty-three francs t^ bectolilre, of mioA 15,643 

are made. 

The better wines of Touraon ingment in value with 
their age, though not often to be met with for sale when 
old. The best will keep three or four yean in wood, 
and fifCeen or twenty in bottle. 

At Argentiere a Bparkliag, or moiutna white wine, 
is maile by the following procen: — A quantity of white 
grapes is selected, and exposed on planks to the stin, if 
possible, for four or five davs. They are then pludced 
from the stems, and put into a vat, where they are 
bnused with the hands or feeL They are llien left for 
twenty-four or thirty houre, to give time to the skins to 
rise and separate the murk from the fluid parts. TTie wine 
is then racked into large bottles, which are decanted 
every two days until the sensible fermentation is termi- 
nated. The wine being then clear is put into very 
strong bottles, which on the following day are corked, 
tied, and sealed. 

In the depEutment of Tarn, part of ancient Langiiedoo, 
20,631 hectares of vines are grown, producing 4133,297 
hectolitres, or 21-00^ per hectare, valued at 5,411,160 
francs. The wines of Albi are distinguished by those of 
the hill and plain. The former may be called a tenth 
more valuable in the market than the latter. These 
wines are light, are kept three or four years in wood, and 
will then be good bottled for fifteen more : though only 
twelve francs the hectolitre at the vintage, they fehi 
eighty or a hundred when of mature age. The best are 
grown at Caizaguet, St. Juery, and Ctuiac The best 
wines of the department are those of GailUic. The best 
quality of the red will bear transportation to any distance. 
The price is twenty-five francs tlie hectolitre for the first 
quality of the red of (iaillac, and fur the second quality 
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neHs of management, and tlieUI choice of the plants, than 
to til e soil. 

Tlie ilepartment of Ardcche, formerly Viverais, ^tobti 
, 14,929 hectares of vines. The total produce is •2'24.322 
hectolitres, or 15-024 P" hectare. The value is :J,816,190 
francs. Tliese are grown in three airondisscments, Ar- 
geiitiere, Prlvas, and Tournon. The wuies of ArgentJere 
are transported on the backs of mules into the neigh- 
bouring departments ; those of Tournon are in high 
estimation, even out of France. 

The wines made iii two of these arrondissements will 
not keep more than two years in wood, and two or three 
in bottle. Tournon alone produces the good wines of 
the department. First, the dry white wine of .Si. Penu, 
^ spirituous, delicate, and of an agreeable perfume. St. 
Perd is of three degrees of quality. The first brings 
sixty francs the hectolitre ; the second fifty-^Lx, and the 
third forty-five. The produce is about seven hundred 
hectolitres. They are delicate wines, of deserved repu- 
tation. 

The red wine of Comas ranks, perhaps, with the second 
quality of Hermitage. There are two degrees of these 
ae to quality. The first sells at sixty; the second at 
fifty francs the hectolitre. About nine hundred becto- 
Ktres are made. 

Next comes the St. Joseph, of the same quality as tlie 
Comas, but held more in estimation. There are two 
Muds; the first fetches seventy-five francs. Only a 
luindred and twenty-six hectolitres are made. 

There are six thousand hectolitres made of a wine 
called Mauves, of two qualities, selling at from twenty- 
five to thirty-five francs. It b of very good ordinary 
quality. 

The red wines Glun, Chateauhourg, Soyons, Tournon, 
it. Jean de Musuia, Vion, and others, are llhone flavoured 
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wines, a little shove the second quality of Maiives, anil 
bring twenty-three francs the het-tolitre, of which 15,64:3 
are made. 

The better wines of Tournon augment in value with 
their age, tlioiigh not often to be met with for sale wlien 
old. The best will keep three or four years in wood, 
and fifteen or twenty in bottle. 

At Argentlcre a sparkling, or mowisetix white wine, 
is made by the following process : — A quantity of white 
grapes is selected, and exposed on planks to the sun, if 
jKissible, for four or five days. They are then plucked 
from the stems, and put into a vat, where they are 
bruised with the hands or feet. They are then left for 
twenty-four or thirty hours, to give time to the skins to 
rise and separate the murk from the fluid parts. The wine 
is then racked into large bottles, which are decanted 
every two days until the sensible fermentation is termi- 
nated. Tlie wine being then clear is put into very 
fiCrong bottles, wlilch on the following day are corked, 
tied, and sealed. 

In the department of Tarn, part of ancient Langiiedoc, 
20,631 hectares of vines are grown, producing 4:Vi,'297 
hectolitres, or 21-00^ per hectare, valued at 5,4H,160 
francs. The wines of Albi are distinguished by those of 
the hill and plain. Tlie former may be called a tenth 
more valuable in the market than tlie latter. These 
wines are light, are kept three or four years in wood, and 
will then be good bottled for fifteen more : though only 
twelve francs the hectolitre at the vintage, they fetch 
eighty or a hundred when of mature age. The best are 
grown at Caizagnet, St. Juery, and Cunae. The best 
wines of the department are those of GailUc. The best 
quality of the red will bear transportation to any distance. 
The price is twenty-five francs the hectolitre for the first 
quality of the red of Gaillac, and for the second quality 
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iiese ofni&nageinent,and the ill choice of the planl»,than 
to the soil. 

The department of Ardeche, formerly Viverais, grows 
14,9-29 hectares of vines. The total produce is '224.32:2 
hectolitres, or IS-OS^ per hectare. The value is 3,816,190 
francs. These are grown in three arrondiasemeiita, Ar- 
genticre, Privas, and Toumon. The wbies of Argentiere 
are transported on tlie backs of mules into the neigh- 
bouring departments ; tliose of Tournon are in high 
estimation, even out of France. 

The wines made in two of tliese arrondissements will 
not keep more than two years in wood, and two or three 
in battle. Tournon alone producer the good wines of 
, the department. First, the dry white wine of St. Perni, 
spirituous, delicate, and of an ^reeable perfume. St. 
Perai is of three degrees of quality. The first brings 
mty francs the hectolitre ; the second fifty-six, and the 
third forty-five. The produce is about seven liundred 
hectolitres. They are delicate wines, of deserved repn- 
tadon. 

The red wine of Cornas ranks, perhaps, with the second 
quality of Hermitage. There are two degrees of these 
as to quality. The first sells at sixty; the second at 
fifty francs the hectolitre. About nine hundred hecto- 
litres are made. 

Next comes the St. Joseph, of the same quality as the 
Cornas, but held more in estimation. There are two 
kinds; the first fetches seventy-five francs. Only a 
hundred and twenty-six hectolitres are made. 

There are six thousand hectolitres made of a wine 
called Mauves, of two qualities, selling at from twenty- 
five to thirty-five francs. It ia of very goucl ordinary 
quality. 

The red wines Glun, ChateaulMJurg, Soyona, Tournon, 
St. Jean dv Musois, Vioth and others, ure Hhoue flavoured 
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wines, a little nhove the second quality of Maiives, and 
bring twenty-tliree francs the hectolitre, of which 15,643 
are made. 

The better wines of Tournon augment in value with 
their age, though not often to be met with for sale when 
old. The best will keep three or four years in wood, 
and fifteen or twenty iu bottle. 

At Argeuticre a sparkling, or mousseux white wine, 
is made by the following process: — A quantity of white 
grapes is selected, and exposed on planks to the sun, if 
poMible, for four or five days. They are then plucked 
from the stems, and put into a vat, where they are 
bruised with the hands or feet. They are tlien left for 
twenty-four or thirty hoiim, to give time to the skins to 
rUe and separate the murk from the fluid parts. The wine 
is then racked into large bottles, which are decanted 
every two days until the sensible fermentation is termi- 
nated. The wine being then clear is put into very 
strong bottles, which on the following day are corked, 
tied, and sealed. 

In the department of Tarn, part of ancient Languedoc, 
20,631 hectares of vines are grown, producing 4;i3,297 
hectolitres, or Sl-OOj per hectare, valued at 5,411,160 
francs. The wines of Albi are distinguished by those of 
the hill and plain. Tlie former may be called a tenth 
more valuable in the market than the latter. These 
wines are light, are kept three or four years in womI, and 
will then be good bottled for fifteen more : though only 
twelve francs the hectolitre at the vintage, tliey fetch 
eighty or a hundred when of mature age. The best are 
grown at Caizaguet, St. Juery, and Cuiiac. TTie best 
wines of the department are those of Gaillac. The best 
quality of the red will bear transportation to any distance. 
The price is twenty-five francs the hectolitre for the first 
quality of the red of (laillac, and for the second quality 
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iiesa of management, and the ill dioiceofthe plants, than 
to the soil. 

The department of Ardeche, formerly Vivcrais, grows 
14,929 hectares of vines. The total produce ia !i'24,;>2'J 
hectolitres, or 15-024 per hectare. '^'^^ value is 3,816,190 
francs. These are grown in three arroudissenieuls, Ar- 
geiitiere, Privas, and Tournon. The wines of Argenliere 
are transported on tlie backs of mules into ihe neigh- 
bouring departments ; those of Tournon are in high 
estimation, even out of France. 

The wines made in two of these arrondissements will 
not keep more than two years in wood, and two or three 
in bottle, Tournon alone produces the good wines of 
the department. First, the dry white wine of Su I'erai, 
Spirituous, delicate, and of an agreeable perfume. 8t. 
Perai is of tliree degrees of quality. The first brings 
sixty irancs the hectolitre ; the second fifty-sis, and the 
third forty-&re. The produce is about seven hundred 
hectolitres. They are delicate wines, of deserved repu- 
tation. 

The red wine of Cornas ranks, perhaps, with the second 
quality of Hermitage. There are two degrees of these 
BB to quality. The first sells at sixty; the second at 
fifty francs tjie hectolitre. About nine hundred hecto- 
litres are made. 

Next comes the St. Joseph, of the same quality as the 
Cornas, but held more in estimation. Iliere are two 
kinds; the first fetches seventy-five francs. Only a 
hundred and twenty-six hectolitres are made. 

I'here ore six thousand hectolitres made of a wine 
called Mauves, of two qualities, selling at from tweiily- 
five to thirty-five francs. It is of very good ordinary 
quality. 

The red wines Glun, Chiiteaubourg, Soyons, Tournnu, 
I ScJeoude Muw>ia, Vion, aiidodters,are Uhoiie llavaurMi 
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wines, a little above the second quality of Maiives, and 
bring tweiity-tliree francs the hectolitre, of which 15,64;1 
are made. 

The better wines of Tournon augment in value with 
their age, though not often to be met with for sale when 
oM. The best will keep three or four years in wood, 
and fifteen or twenty in bottle. 

At Argenticre a sparkling, or vwusseux white wine, 
ii made by the following process: — A quantity of white 
grapes is selected, and exposed on planks to the sun, if 
possible, for four or five days. They are then plucked 
from the stems, and put into a vat, where they are 
bruised with the hands or feet. They are tlien left for 
twenty-four or thirty hours, to f^ve time to the skins to 
rise and separate the murk from the fluid parts. The wine 
is then racked into large bottles, which are decanted 
every two days until the sensible fermentation is termi- 
nated. The wine being then clear is put into very 
strong bottles, which on the following day are corked, 
tied, and seated. 

In the department of Tarn, part of ancient Languedoc, 
20,631 hectares of vines are grown, producing i'J.'JjSO? 
hectolitres, or 21'0O^ per hectare, valued at 5,411,160 
francs. The wines of Alhi are distinguished by those of 
the hill and pliun. The former may be called a tenth 
more valuable in the market than the latter. I'hese 
wines are light, are kept tliree or four years in wood, and 
will then be good bottled for fifteen more : though oidy 
twelve francs the hectolitre at the vintage, they fetch 
eighty or a hundred when of mature age. The best are 
grown at Caizaguet, St, Juery, and Cunac. The best 
wines of the department are those of Oaillac. Tlie best 
quality of the red will bear transportation to any distance. 
The price is twenty-five francs the hectolitre for the first 
quality of the red of Oaillac, and for the second quality 
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nesB of management, and the ill choice of the plants, than 
to the soil. 

The department of Ardeche, formerly Viverais, grows 
14,9*29 hectares of vines. The total produce is '224,:}'2'2 
hectolitres, or 1502? per hectare. The value is 3,816,190 
francs. These are grown in three arrondissemenls, Ar- 
genticre, Privas, and Tournon. The wines of Argeiitiere 
are transported on the bucks of mules into the neigh- 
bouring departments ; those of Tournon are in high 
estimation, even out of France. 

The wines made in two of these arrondissements will 
not keep more than two years in wood, and two or three 
in bottle. Tournon alone produces the good wines of 
the department. First, llie dry white wine of St. Perai, 
spirituous, delicate, aiid of an agreeable perfume. SL 
Perai is of three degrees of quality. The first brings 
sixty francs the hectolitre ; the second fifty-six, and the 
tliird forty-five. The produce is about seven hundred 
hectolitres. They are delicate wines, of deserved repu- 
tation. 

The red wine of Comas ranks, perhaps, with the second 
quality of Hermitage, There are two degrees of thc«e 
as to quality. The first sells at sixty; the second at 
fifty francs the hectolitre. About nine hundred hecto- 
litres are made. 

Next comes the St. Joseph, of the same quality as the 
Cornas, but held more in estimation. There are two 
lands; the first fetches seventy-five francs. Only s 
hundred and twenty-six hectolitres are made. 

There are six tliousaud hectolitres made of a wine 
called Mauves, of two qualities, selling ut from twenty- 
five to thirty-five francs. It is of very good ordinary 
quality. 

The red wines Glun, CLuteaubourg, Soyoni*, Tournon, 
St. J«an de Muaois, Vioii, and others, are llhoiie davoured 
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«-inM, a little above the second quality of Maiives, and 
bring twenty-three francs tlie hectolitre, of which 15,64:1 
are made. 

The better wines of Tournon aug^nent in value with 
their age, though not often to be met with for sale when 
old. The best will keep three or four years in wood, 
and Rfteen or twenty in bottle. 

At Ai^ntiere a sparkling, or moitsseux white wine, 
is made by the following process: — A quantity of white 
grapes is selected, and exposed on planks to the sun, if 
possible, for four or five days. They are then plucked 
from the stems, and put into a vat, where they are 
bruised with the hands or feet. Tliey are then left for 
twenty-four or thirty hours, to give time to the skins to 
rise and separate the murk from the fluid parts. The wine 
is then racked into large bottles, which are decanted 
every two days until the sensible fermentation is termi- 
nated. The wine being then clear is put into very 
strong bottles, which on the following day are corked, 
tied, and sealed. 

Id the department of Tarn, part of ancient Laiigucdoe, 
20,fi31 hectares of vines are grown, producing 4:Vi,'297 
hectolitres, or 21-OOJ per hectare, valued at 5,411,160 
francs. The wines of Albi are distinguixhed by those of 
the hill and plain. The former may be culled a tenth 
more valuable in the market than tlie latter. These 
wines are light, are kept three or four years in wood, and 
will then be good bottled for fifteen more : though only 
twelve francs the hectolitre at the vintage, tliey fetch 
eighty or a hundred when of mature age. The best are 
grown at Caizaguet, St. Jucry, and Cunac. The best 
wines of the department are those of Oaillac. The best 
quality of the red will bear transportation to any distance. 
The price b twenty-five francs the hectolitre for the first 
quality of the red of Gaillac, and for the second quality 
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nes of nunagvment, and the ill dioic^ of the plants, than 
to the soil. 

The department of Ardcche, formerly Viverais, prows 
14,9*29 hectares of i-ioe^ The total produce is 2i4,32i 
hectolitres, or 15-02i per hectare. The value is 3,816,190 
francs. These are grown in three arrondissements, Ai- 
f^endere, Privas, and Toumon. The wines of Ai^entiere 
are transported on the backs of mules into the neigh- 
bouring departments ; those of Toumon are in high 
estimation, even out of France. 

The wines made in two of these arrondissements will 
not keep more than two years in wood, and two or three 
in bottle. Toumon alone produces the good wines of 
the departmenL First, the <lry white wine of St. Perai, 
spirituous, delicate, and of an agreeable perfume. St. 
Perai is of three degrees of quality. The first brings 
sixty francs the hectolitre ; the second fifty-six, and the 
third forly-five. The produce is about seven hundred 
hectolitres. They are delicate wines, of deserved repu- 
tation. 

The red wine of Comas ranks, perhaps, witli the second 
quality of Hermit^^e. There are two degrees of these 
as to quality. The first sells at sixty ; the second al 
fifty francs the hectolitre. About nine hundred hecto- 
litres are made. 

Next comes the St. Joseph, of the same quality as the 
Comas, but held more in estimation. There are two 
kinds: the first fetches seventy-five francs. Only a 
hundred and twenty-^ hectolitres are made. 

There ore six thousand hectolitres made of a wine 
called Mauves, of two qualities, selling at from twenty- 
fare to tkir^-fire francs. It is of very good onlinary 

Cfaiteaubouj^. Soyons Toupuon, 
t, und iitiiens ttn- Khune daroiirad 
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tliirteen. Tlie mean price of the best wliitc per hectolkre 
is ditrty traacs, and the secund quality twelve. 

To mature the red wines of Gailluc, sbt or eijBjht yeare 
in wood are required, and ten or twelve in bottle, in 
which latter state they are rarely sold. These wines will 
keep good for eighty or a hundred years. It is not ad* 
Tantajfeous to buy the wines mature in wood from tlie 
hands of the grower, unless some stipulated agreement is 
made beforeluuid. As we have before observed, in re- 
spect to other wines, the price the second year in wood is 
equal to or above the half of the mean vintage twsi 
additional. 

The department of tlie Tarn el Garonne, part of 
ancient Langiiedoe and Quercy, bas 23,l6d hectares of 
land in vines. The quantity of wine is calculated at 
964,360 hectolitres, or 11-40^ per hectare, valued at 
3,0»5,700 francs. 

Besides the common tart sorts of wine made in thU 
department, of the class called by the French vinadrs, or 
piijuettes, reckoned very pood of tlie kind in quality, 
196,000 hectolitres of ordinary quality are made, and a 
large quantity is sent to Bordeaux, to mingle with 
other wines of less body and colour. 

At Montaubuu, the wines are distinguished into those 
of the hills, the plain, and the cances, vins tie erxnrex, 
or vignettes. These last are the product of alleys of 
Tines, isolated on ground cultivated in husbandry, most 
commonly on two lines of approach, and named from 
that circumstance cances, or vignettes. As tliese cHticea 
draw their nourishment from land which b dre%o<l for 
the produce of husbandry, the wine is of very bad qua- 
lity, and in the best years does not bear a price above 
half that of other kinds differently cultivateil. Nothing 
can be more injudicious tlian such a mode of growing 
the vine, and yet custom ia paramount over reusoii, evni 
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wlicn its bad effecte are so obvious. The price of the 
best wines is from twcDty-five to thirty francs. The hill 
wines here Ho not equal those of the plain; the latter 
having more body and colour, though less delicate than 
the former, their highest price is from twenty to twenty- 
five francs the hectolitre. In abundant years these 
wines sometimes fall as low as five francs. The difference 
between new and old wine is fifty per cent. The hill 
wines are bottled at two years old, and those of the plain 
the third or fourth year. The latter will keep thirty or 
forty years. The liills of Fran and Deausoliel, and the 
plains of Villedieu, Montbartier, and Campsas, are the 
most disting^iislied red growths of Montauban. The 
best white kinds are those of Aveyron and Tarn, particu- 
larly tliose called Aussac. 

The best wines at Moissac are those of Viarose, the 
Magdeleine, and Boudon. Those from Pardigues, \'il- 
ledieu, Campsas, Fabas, and the higher part of Castel 
Sarrasin. These wines are hill wines. The secondary 
growths are from the plains and cances, which here, 
pUnted in double rows, mark the limits of the fields. 
The first of the hill growths have colour, strength, and 
a slight taste of the raspberry, and will keep a long 
while. Their mean price is eighteen or twenty franc!4. 
'I'hose of the second quality sell for ten only. There 
are two qualities of white wine here, one ordinary, and 
the other only fit for the distillery. 

In the department of Aude, also part of Languedoc, 
there are 36,064 hectares of vines, producing fiUl,775 
hectolitres, at 16-68t per hectare, and valued at 6,3-26,1.36 
francs. All the wine produced here is ct>nsumed in France. 

'llie wine of Catttelnaudary is consumed in the arron- 
dissement of that name, a sour bad coloured wine, only 
about ten francs the hectulitre. The wines of Carcassone 
are nearly all used in the distillery. The wines of Nar- 
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bonne are used for the same purpose. Being liot and 
high coloured, they are sometimes taken at table wlieu 
aged; their prices vary from ten to tliirly francs. The 
prime wines of the department are those of Limoux, which 
many persona prefer eitlier to Bordeaux or Burgundy, 
as ordinary wines. They are of most agreeable taste, 
and tolerable in quality, but will not keep. They bring, 
on the average, fourteen francs the hectolitre. 

In the canton of Limou.x, the wine called Bhintjuette 
de Limoux is made from the bliuiquette grape. The fruit 
is transported from the vine to the house of the grower, 
where it is left four or five days upon boards that the 
saccharine principle may have time to reach a perfect 
state. Women are employed to pick out the unripe, 
or rotten grapes. They arc then gutliered from the 
Btems, trodden, and the must pa&sed through a ueve, 
after which it is placed in barrels holding a hundred or 
a hundred and twenty litres. Five or sLt days aftei^ 
wards the wine is cleared, by passing it through filters 
of cloth, of fine texture, and then back into the same 
barrels, which are previously well cleansed. The bunj;^ 
hole is slightly closed, care being taken not to close it 
securely until tliere is no longer any sensible fermenta- 
tion, or for 8 term of five or six days generally after tlie 
barrelling. The wine is bottled at the full moon in the 
March following. This wine sparkles and effervesced, 
and, according to local partiality, well uigh e<]ualH 
Champagne, tliou^rh few strangers would be inclined to 
confirm such a judgment. 

The department of Herault, a part of Langtiedoc. has 
91,941 hectares of vines, producing 1,7 13,60U hectolitres. 
or 1B-K)<1 per hectare, and valued at 17,797,407 fnini-». 

MontpcUier prwluces the wine called St. CJeorge 
d'Orgues, much of which is exported to the North. It 
b a good wine. From this department a great deal of 
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wine is exported to Italy and Genoa, and tliese wines are 
commonly called in the trade wines (fc car^aisan. The 
wine of St. Georges d'Orgues has bouquet, lively colour, 
and spirit. Its price is oiie hundred and sixty-five francs 
the muid of seven hectolitres, cask included, or twenty- 
three francs and a half per hectolitre. The vineyard of 
St. Georges is 510 hectares, and the produce about 
3,690 hectolitres. The favourite growths Rre called 
Serres, Poujols, Cabrides, and those of the road of 
Celleneuve. 

There is a second class of wines called wines of St. 
Drezeri and Si, Christol ; where lliey fetch nineteen 
or twenty francs the hectolitre. A third class exists, 
noted only for spirit, want of fineness, and flinty taste, 
though in the latter quality equdled by the second 
class, selling at twelve francs the hectolitre. A fourth 
class is called Chaudiere wines, from their large pro* 
portion of alcohol. 

There are here two white wines, the clairette jind 
picardaii, so called from the plants which produce them. 
Tiiey are dry, or sweet, according to the soil. The 
sweet fetch twenty-five francs, the dry seventeen. 

The muscadine wines of this department are divided 
into two qualities. The first comprehends those of 
Frontignan and of Lunel. These are luscious, fine, 
spirituous, and sweet. Their mean price is fif^y-four 
francs and a half. There are 490 hectares of vine ground 
of Frontignan, and only ninety of Luneli which give, on 
aJi average, 4,060 hectolitres, or only seven per hectare. 
The vine ground of MontlMizin, which affords muscadine 
wine of the second quality, is little more productive, 
yielding 1600 hectolitres from 160 hectares. The mean 
price is thirty-seven francs. 

The red wines remain three years in wood, are annu- 
ally racked, and will keep five or-U in boltle. The dry 
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wUte wines will keep bam toi to twenty yean; tlie 
sweet fire or six. after bein^ tkiee or four in wood. 

The flUBcnfine wines, after bein^ two3reanin wood, 
win keep twenty or twentr-fire in bottle: wben <dd, they 
lesemUe Malaga. Their price does not augment by age 
Bore than from twentr is twentT-fire francs. 

At Beners there is a red wine named wine of Ali- 
cant, produced from a gnpe so called. The price is 
eieren or twehre francs, and it is bovf^ht up by the mer- 
chants of Cette for minglii^ with other kinds. 

Moscatei, or muscadine wine» is grown to the extent 
of twenty thousand hectolitres at Beziers. It seUs for 
fiirty-foor francs, and is reckoned next after Frontignan 
and LmieL There are sereial other wines, but of a 
eommon kind, produced in the same department. 

The department of die Var, part of ancient Provence, 
is su|^[Nised to gire about 693,448 hectolitres of wine. 
From the mode of planting the vines inteimingled with 
olives, and the distance of the plants from eaudk other, 
no accurate estimate can be made. These wines are 
diought litde of in France, but some of them, from their 
low prices, are exported to places in the Mediterranean* 
At Malgue the wine of that name is strong, has an 
agreeable bouquet, and good taste, and forms an exoep- 
tion to the foregoing remark. Second to this wine is 
that of Rivesaltes, (not that of the Pyi^n^es Orientates,) 
very litde of either of these kinds is made. The olmmty 
favours the vine, but the cultivators are g^roasly neg- 
ligent 

The name of wines of the Gaude is given to diose whidi 
are the produce of Cagnes and St Laurent du Var. 
They are hardy, and will keep long. There is a wine 
at Antibes which is considered delicate, and agreeable 
to the palate, but it ranks only as an ordinary wine, and 
sells for forty or fifty francs when long kept in botde. 
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The department of tlie Pyr^n^es Orientales, formerly 
flailed Rouasiilon, has ^,913 hectares of vines, giving 
843,963 hectolitres of wine, or 1 1-50 per hectare, valued 
at 7,164,612 francs, the principal part of which is pro- 
duced in tlie arrondissements of Perpignan and CereL 
A great quantity is exported from the neighbourhood. 
Twelve thousand hectolitres go into Spain, which borders 
upon the department. Paris, Italy, Denmark, and 
Prussia also, take these wines. The merchants of Cette 
buy the muscadines of Rivesaltes, and nearly all the white 
wines, either to export pure, or to mix with others. 

The vines most cultivated at Rivesaltes are the ^rt- 
nache, mataro, and crignanc, for the choicest exported 
wines. The jnque-pouille iioir, the ptque-pouille ffris, 
the teiret and lilanqiutigy give wine clear and good, hut 
the wines destined to keep, require nicety in selecting the 
plant. The mtUnro is tlie regular bearer as to quantity; 
the other sorts are sometimes abundant, and often scant 
in produce, and for the most part very irregular. In 
general, however, the vineyards are planted with ten or 
twelve species of plant, which are more or less esteemed 
for mixing. The new vineyards are formed wholly of the 
criipuaie, the fruit of which is black, saccharine, rough 
to die taste, and full of mucilage. The vmlaro, of which 
others are exclusively made, is very black, more saccha- 
rine, and gives out much spirit. The black grenache, of 
which entire vineyards consist, is remarkably sweet, 
spirituous, strongly impregnated with aroma, and is used 
to temper the fire of the other species. The mixture of 
these three kinds, in which the last species forms a third, 
and the second a quarter part, gives a product of late 
years, assorting best with the character of the wine in de- 
mand, and therefore that which cultivators labour most 
lo carry to perfection. There is a species of grape 
called the white grenadu, of Rod^en-Conflent, little 
K-2 
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cultivated, but a most valuable species, becanse it re- 
quires considerable time to bring it to maturity. Tke 
muscadine of Rivesaltes b made from tKis plant, as well as 
from three varieties beddes, the Alexandrian muscadine, 
the round white, and, before all, the St. Jaques. 

The vintage of the muscadine grape begins at the end 
of September, or the first week in October, and is per- 
formed at two separate periods. The time is alvuys 
chosen when the dew is dried up, and the grape and 
earth are become warm from the solar ravis. At the first 
gathering, the ripe grapes only are taken and placed 
separately at the foot of the tree, where they are left 
until they are dried or shrivelled up, after wliich lliev 
are taken away, and immediately replaced by tLe second 
gatliering. The frnit ia then trodden and pressed. Some 
Buifer the fruit to dry up on the stem before the gather^ 
ing takes place. Others take it home, aud place it on 
hurdles, exposed to the sun's rays ; while it is the custom 
with a few to keep it five or six days, piled up in 
wooden vessels. 

The must produced by the treading and pressing is 
very thick. It is put into barrels to ferment. Very 
frequently the wine is delivered to the merchant after 
being in the barrels only fifteen or tweutj- da)-s, and 
without being cleared of the dregs. If not sohl. it is 
racked a month or two after the pressing, and the dr^s 
are tlien found to be very considerable. 

Tlie greater part of the other white wines is made from 
the species of grape called blanqiiette, which is picked out 
at the vintage from the red fruit with which it is mingled. 
Kivesaltes furnishes most of these wines. The vintaji^ 
is completed at one, and not, as with the muscadine 
grape, at two pickings. Some growers leave the whole, 
with t)ie stems and skins, to ferment twenty-four hoar« 
in the vat. 'Iliere are two qualides of these wines, one 
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Hry, and tbe otiier luscious. The same grape producer 
both, the soil alone caases the difference. The soils 
abounding in stone and quartz, such as St. Cyprien, 
Panissac, Lacom be- Global, Mas de la Garigue, and 
Lejas, at Rivesaltes, give the luscious white wine. The 
soils purely argillaceous, or calcareous, yield tlie dry. 
As the last kind is little in demand, they try to obtain a 
luscioiLS wine from tlie hlanqnetti: grape, which is gathered 
when well ripened, and exposed on the warm earth to 
the full action of the sun for ten or twelve days. Eight 
hundred hectares, planted with the bUaiquette, each pro- 
duce about twelve hectolitres of wine. 

Good Grenaehe wine Ls m^e in the communes of 
Banyuls sur Mer, CoUioure, Port Veiidrea, and some in 
the canton of Rivesaltes. This wine is not usually suf- 
fered to ferment on the murk. If it is suffered to do so 
at all, it is never for more than twenty-four hours. The 
fermentation takes place in tlie cask, and when it is eight 
or ten years old it is soft, generous, and delicate. Wlieu 
it is suffered to ferment on the murk for twelve or fifteen 
days, the wine is longer clearing itself, is more generous, 
and acquires in age a fine topaz colour. It is ten or 
twelve years attaining full perfection. It then takes the 
designation of ravcio, and is distinguished from the otlier 
nmcio wines of Rouseillon by its lusciousness, and purti- 
cular aroma. Only about three hundred hectolitres of 
Grenaehe wine are manufactured, llie residue of the 
grapes grown is mingled with the other species in the vats. 

Malvasia and Macabeo wine are made by one or two 
persons in the canton of Rivesaltes with the grapes of 
those names. Very little is manufactured, and simply as 
a family provision ; they are rarely met with for sale. 

Red wine is seldom made in tliis part of France in open 
vats, but in large vessels, called totitieaitx a partes. 
'J'he product of the press, murk aud all, is introduced 
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of the wine and a part of the almhol, whiA with SS^ 
fieoity exhale, keeps friaadKaetioo of dv air dviqipcr 
part of the con t e n ts of the v e s wJ , adudi is eonstantiy 
bodied in the Uqoor, p r e fe n l s its aeqpnrii^ addity, and 
eontribntes to extract the coloiirii^ natter of the Ains. 
When die wine is deemed fit, it is drawn oiF by a code, 
and the mnrk is taken oat by a door in dv bottoan of 
the vessel towards the front, sup p o r t ed and crossed bjr 
two transverse stays, on the exteiior and inteiiory which 
are secured by stnMig screws. 

The wines of Banynls, CoDioore, and Port VaMfaes^ 
are nearly aU purdiased at die time of die vinti^ by dw 
Paris merdiants, who commonly attOMi for that purpose. 
The merchants of Cette buy most of the other growdis 
which go out of the department. The wines are not 
drawn off before the sale, when it is not delayed nntfl 
the Mardi after the vintage, as at that time the red wines 
are always racked. In general it is done but once, at 
that time only for the wine which is designed to keep 
long. Some growers, however, do it a second time in 
the March following, but always when the weather is 
dry. It is then kept until it takes the denomination of 
rancioj whether the barrels have been tapped or not. 
They are careful, however, to put them in a cool place, 
and as far as possible from a road or street, where heavy 
carriages pass. The longer the wine remains in die 
cask the better it becomes. They take care to preserve 
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the tartar, which formH iui interior lliiiiiir, aiid preveiitjt 
(.•vaporation through tlie pores of the wood. A comman 
custom with such as keep the wine by them to acquire 
age, is, every year to draw off some bottles, and replace 
them with younger wine of the same vineyard. The 
new wine is introduced with a funnel and pipe, to avoid, 
as much as possible, any agitation of the flmd. 

The white nines, and the muscadines, are bought 
on the dregs immediately after the vintage. They are 
not racked but when they are to be sold ; and when not 
sold till March, as in tlie case of the red wines, they are 
drawn oif. It is rarely the case that they are racked a 
second time before the sale. When intended for keeii- 
ing, they are racked in the months of March the two fir:«t 
years. They give themselves no other couceni about 
them, and never use any thing to fine ur clarify. 

The red wines remain ten or fifteen years in wood ; 
at tliat i^^e they have a golden tinge, and the taste of 
rmicio, but they are not yet at their full perfection. 
Tliey constantly deposit, and clarify better in the wood 
than the bottle. When after being fifteen years in wood 
they arc bottled, they, for some time, show a deposit so 
great, that even then, before bringing them to table in 
France, it is customary to decant them. 

The white wines are Iwttled at two years old, and the 
Muscadines at four. The white wines will keep four 
years in bottle ; after that time they lose their virtue. 

The red wines and tlie Muscadines will keep more 
than a century, and still gain in quality. A French 
gentleman (M. de Fussa), had, two or three years ago, 
some in his cellar that was made the year of the treaty 
between France and Spain, 1659. He said he hoped to 
leave some of it to his children in equally good condition, 
though best part of two centuries old 

The wines of Uoiitistllon are generally of a deep 
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qoEtr, and t h o^ gfc mfcrior wi ■ hit to ^ fanMr, 
eqallr coae mder tke driwiimtion of aiueft of Root 
nllan.' TWr are kwn m "* wiaes of ^ fJuni'' /"mu 
dl» pUmaJ. TWt are geoeroos, and Toy bbck in 
oobHir. llieT are loopr losmg dieir eoloor dian dw 
preoedii^ wines and do noc, dierefere, become raacio 
till diey are two or diree years older, dioogli rardy 
kept for that purpose, except at Lejas, in die coounnne 
of Rivenltea. These wines are of good conaisteneey 
and of real vinous strength, qualities always belonging 
to the wines of Roussillon. They are high coloured, 
fine, luscious, and heady, characterisdcs whidi they pr^ 
ftervc in age. The mean product of these vineyards is 
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69,540 hectolitres, at twenty-eight trance. There are 
shout 44,000 hectolitres of niue of a second quality, at 
twenty-four francs. There are also wines that are still 
uiferior, but light and delicate, grown at Terrats, Cor- 
neilla la Riviere, Pezilla, Latour, and other places, and 
wines inferior to them, but as these are not exported, it 
is needless to mention them farther. 

There are 10,800 hectolitres of white wine iii this 
province, which are of the first quality, and sell for tliirty 
francs. About three hundred hectolitres of Greiiache, at 
forty francs, and the same of Muscadine, at eighty. 

The gradation in the prices of the red wines of tlte first 
quality increases so much, that at eight years old they 
sell for a hundred and fifty francs the hectolitre, and 
choice growths frequently reach two hundred. The price 
bottled, which is only done when orders are given by the 
merchant, is from one franc and a half tu two francs tlie 
bottle. Very old has been known to bring six francs. 
Tlie gradation of Muscailine is nearly in the same pro- 
portion for the first three years. Old brings three francs 
the bottle, but it is rarely thus preserved, except in fami- 
lies. The gradation in the Grenache wines is the same 
1 in the red. The white wines are not kept, but ex- 
ported or consumed immediately in the province. 

The price of the red wine of Koussillon is not regulated 
by the scarcity or abujidance of tlie crop. The cost is 
often higher after an abundant vintage than after a mid- 
dling one, for it depends upon the abundmice of the crop 
I the north of Frajiee, and on its quality. In case of a 
middling vintage in the north, the wines of Koussillon 
are bought up to mingle with them, aud impart to them 
body and flavour. 

The department of the Basses Pyrenees, formerly 
Bearn, Navarre, Basque, and the Pays de Soule, pro- 
duces some wines of good quality, generally white; in 
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tkat great a t te n tion » grres kere to ^ ■■aafiiJiin of 
eke wiaes. TW lia tig o are fi e q ae ntly fnlaoged to 
Ae end of Norember, and eroi Deceedier, at JmaoeoB, 
panicnlaiiT for die white wines, wbidi are vapmur to 
tlie red, and hare a peffume like die truffle. 

The department of the Hantes Pjrrenees, fmiaeily 
the southern part of GasoimT, is of a soil in genenl 
too elevated to grow rerjr superior wines; yet 278^068 
hectolitres are produced in this department, av eii^iug 
19*45 per hectare. These wines bear a low price, and 
are of low quality. Tliose of Argeles and Bi^pneree 
bring only ten francs the hectolitre. Those of Tarbes 
fetch eighteen francs the hectolitre, and are the best; 
geiierouM, coloured, and tolerably clear. They are pro- 
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duced in the canton of Casteliiau- Riviere- Basse, under 
the ^neral denomination of wine of Madiran (vin de 
Madiran). They are not sold until they attain tlie age 
of four years, and those of the first quality alone are 
bottled. They will keep well for twelve years; after that 
period they alter mucli, becoming dry and heady. Some 
have been known t« keep for twenty years. The want 
of a facility of carriage makes these wines little known 
out of the depjirtment. Some of tliem were formerly 
exported to the colonies ftom Buyonne. 

There are some poor white wines made in thb depart- 
ment, but they wiU not keep above a year or two. 

WINES OF THE GIKONDE. 

Under the denomination of the wines of the Gironde 
are included those of the districts in the vicinity of Bor- 
deaux, in some directions for many leagues in extent. 
Of all the wines of France these are moat ^imiliar to 
foreigners beyond the seas, being exported in the largest 
quantities. The department of the Gironde is ]>art of 
ancient Gascoiiy, and is rich in the produce of the vine. 
In the quantity produced, in the variety, in quality and 
value, it stands the first district in France, and in a com- 
mercial point of view it is the most important. 

With a minuteness, which the reader will readily per- 
eive, all the details respecting the wines of Bordeaux 
are given, on account of their being so much used in 
England, and curiosity being on that account more alive 
here respecting them than any of the other wines of 
France. 

The extent of vineyard ground in tlie department of 

the Gironde is no less than 137,002 hectares, of which 

46,931 appertain to the arrondlssement of Bordeaux 

alone. The arrondissemeut of Bazas has 5,486 hectares 

^ of vine; Blayc, If<,t5;)(>; Lihourne, .10,996; Lesparre, 
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18,050; R^-ole, 18.709. Their total producl in wine is 
3,805,476 h«ctolitres, at 1 6-724 P*' lieclare; a prodi- 
gious quantin', valued at no less a sum tbaii 49,177,454 
francs, »f which one-half in falue is grown in the arron- 
di^enents of Bordeaux and Le^taire alone. 

(X the 2,805.476 hectolitres above mentioned, 
1,864,461, or 204,4^36^ tuns are di«>posable, the rest la 
distilled or drank in the province. It is computed in 
France that a third more in quantity, beyond that grown 
in ilie province, is exported from Bordeaux. I'his is 
drawn by the merchants from Spain, and from other 
departmeuts of France, such as the Lot, Lot et Garonne, 
Haute Garonne, and others, and is mingled with the 
genuine wines of the Bordelais for the foreign market, 
it, therefore, must be added to the wines exported 
from the department* The traffic in wine by sea from 
Bordeaux is ver^' great, being nearly 500,000 hecto- 
litres per annum. 

The districts or arroudissements on the right bank of 
the Garonne come first, one of which, that of Liboume, 
is situated on both banks of the Dordc^e, going from 
the north-west to the south-cast. Of these districts that 
of Blaye produces 6,215 hectolitres of wine, of one huti- 
dred and eighty or two hundred francs the tiui'; the 
rest may average one hundred and fiftj-. The wiuea of 
the canton of Bourg, or Bourgeois are not so deeply 
coloured as those of Blaye, but they are of good quality. 
They should be kept eight or ten years before they are 
drank. They were once esteemed above tliose of Medoc, 
though now they rank in repute oidy with the inferior 
kinds of die latter class. In a good year Uiey have 
f colour. 



strength, 



, by keeping, lighti 



getlier with a taste of the almond. The vine plants a 
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cultivated in Bourp are the merlot, die cnrminet, ttie 
tbe teinturier, the petite cliahase noire, and in 
poor soils the jirolnnifeati. The verdot is cultivated in the 
Pahis, or alluvial land situated between the Garonne and 
Dordogiie. Hence the wines of the Pulus. The Palm^ of 
Dordogne produces wines superior to those of Libourne, 
which are from a light soil, and of liffht quality. These 
latter wines are ^own at Caxtillon, St. Fui, Bnuine, 
Coutras, and Giiitres, in tliat arrondissement. 

The hill wines, matiuiactured in that neighbourhood, 
are of a. superior quality to the foregoing, such as tliose 
of Fronsadais, Neac, Liissac, St. Esti'phe, de Piiisseguin, 
and Montague. With this quality of wines also may be 
ranked those grown on the level grounds where the soil 
is sand and gravel. The most in repute are tliose of 
Pommerol and of the environs of Libourne, as well as 
some places in Lussac, Absac, and St Denis. These 
belong to the most ilLitinguished hilly sites, as also those 
of St. Emiiion, Cenon, and Bar be- Blanche, near St 
Emilion, considered the finest Among this class Cenon 
and St. Emiiion are most regarded 

But two names are given to the two qualities of 
wines from the hills in this district, viiis ^tm and vins de 
c6tet. Of the first 51,660 hectolitres may be reckoned 
the average produce, and of the second lOS,:}^!). The 
common wines, in addition, in the same district, may 
amount to 154,980 hectolitres. The common wines 
bring from a hundred to a hundred and fifty francs t)[e 
tun, including the Pidus wines. The wines de cdtes 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty, and the vim 
Jbis from two to three hundred francs in abundant years. 
In ordinary years a third more, and in years of scarcity 
nearly double. The common red wines are bottled a 
year or two after the vintage, and are in perfection in 
three or four. The wines rfe c6tes are bottled three years 
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after die Tintape, and are in perfiectian at ten, wliiletfioae 
af ScEmilioii, Genoa, Barbe-Blandie, Grenet, and Fooh 
meroL are nol bottled for faor, fire, or six y ean, and in- 
crease in exeriknee for twehe more. 

The age of wine is reckoned in Bordeaux by fiwJki^ 
or kaves, tke number of times the vine has flowered 
since it was planted* 

The Sl Estephe wine has an aromatic Tiolet-flavoiued 
perfume. That of Cenon is fine, light, and qpiritnoos. 
Sl Emilion has plenty of body, and superior flavour; 
and, as well as those of Bouig generally, Toume, and 
their Ticinity, acquire flavour by if;e, and a more p^fect 
bouquet. 

Every irear for five years after beii^ bottled, the wine 
de c6ies gains fifty francs per tun in price, and sixty or 
eighty francs eadi succeeding year. Tlie vins^finMy and 
those grown on die choicest spots, gain yet more; so 
that when eleven or twelve years old, they fetdi from two 
diousand to two diousand four hundred firancs the tun. 
Tlie prime St. Emilion, Cemm, and Barbe-BIandie, above 
their twelfUi year, sell for three francs and three francs 
and a half the bottle. 

The best wine de c6ie$ is made with the grape called 
noir depressacj the bochetj and the merloL 

The arrondissement of Reole produces only oommim 
wines at the price of a hundred and thirty francs the tun. 
Tlie best of these wines come from the communes of 
Aubiac, Verdelais, St. Mexant, St. Andre du Bois, and 
above all Caudrot 

The red wines in the arrondissement d Bazas brii^ 
generally a less price still, only about ninety*five or a 
hundred francs. 

The chain of high hills which extends itself along the 
right bank of the Garonne, from Ambares to the arron- 
dissement of IUk)le, produces wines known as vins de 
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c6tei in commerce. These are gotxl orttinary wines, ami 
little more. They acquire quality by age, are in genenil 
firm and ofg;ooti colour, and, out of France, are principally 
consumed in Holland, Denmark, and the porta of the 
Baltic. In the class of viits de cdtes the merchants of Bor- 
HeaiLi comprehend also the vineyards on tlie Dordogiie, 
from Blaye to Fronsac ; but only as ordinary wines, with 
the exception of St. Gervais, St. Andre de Cubsac, St. 
Romain, Cadillac, St. Germain, and St. Agnan, which 
produce somewhat better kinds. The communes of Bas- 
sens and Cenon give the best wine <Ie cdtes, which are 
most of all distinguished by their colour. Those of 
Floirac, Bouillac, and la Tresne, are not so good, having 
a slight earthy taste. The wines of Camblanes resemble 
those of Bassens, have more body and colour, but are less 
capable of keeping, Quinsac, Canibes, and Baureeli, 
produce but little red wine of tolerable colour, aiid fur 
the most part of ordinary quality. 

The Palus wines have been already alluded to. These 
vineyards are situated on the ricli and fertile alluvial 
lands on the banks of tlie Garonne and Dordogne. 
Formerly the best vine plants only were cultivated in 
them, but now plants more common, but more pro<iu(>- 
tive, have been substituted. This is to be lamented, for 
the good quality of the wines has been deteriorated in 
consequence. These wines at present are, notwithstand- 
ing, high-coloured, and free from any earthy taste, bnt 
are generally a little, as the French stile it, mom, and 
rough, imperfections excused Irom tlie greatness of the 
produce. By age, or a sea voyage, they awjuire an 
agreeable bouquet, much bo<ly, and flavour. They 
should be kept seven or eight years in wood, to obtain 
their full quality ; after which they will renwun good a 
long time in bottle. The vine crops of the Palus, or al- 
luviums, are more luicertain than those of other soils dif- 
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ferently situated. The vines are supposed to be rendered 
more sensible of atmospherical changes, from beuig in 
humid low land during winter. 

The Palus district is classed in five divisions. The 
first is Qu^ryes, on the right bank of the Garonne, oppo- 
site Chartrotis, one of the suburbs of UordeaiLX. The 
wines grown there are reckoned the first in quality of the 
class. They have a deep dnge, much body, and acquire 
by age an afj;reeable bouquet of the raspbeny. They 
are often mixed with weak wines, to improve tbeir body 
and colour, 

Bassens and Mondferrand grow the second class of 
Pulus wines, and are from forty to sixty francs per tun 
less ill price than those of Qucryes. The third class is 
grown in the communes of Ambes, Bouillac, Camblaues, 
Quiitsae, les Valentons, St. Gervais, and Bacolao. The 
fourth in St. Loubes, la Tresne, Macau, Beautiran, and 
Ison. The iifch iu St. Ger\'ai8, Cubsac, St. Rumcuri, 
Asque, and the isle St. Georges. 

All tliese communes produce wines of good body, fine, 
and high coloured, capable of bearing a sea voyage well ; 
hence they are generally distinguished as wines dr Car- 
fftiison, because they are so liu'gely exported. The mean 
prices are three hundred and thirty, two humlred and 
sixty, aud two hundred francs per tun. 

The district styled the Graves composes another vine 
growth on the left bank of the Garonne, thus named 
from the gravelly soil, which is found extending three 
leagues to the soutli, and two to tlie west of Bordeaux. 
In this district the tnerlol, three varieties of earbfiiet, or 
carmmet, the veriUit, mfUieckf baloiizal, and nuusauffl 
g;rapes produce the delicate Graves wines. Tiiey ore 
generidly fuller in body, and more coloureil and viiiouit 
than (he wines of Meduc, but tlie List are preferred fur 
bouquet and flavour. They are kept six or eight yean 
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in the cask, accDrding to the temperature of ilie year in 
which they are made. They keep a long while, aud in 
twenty years lose nothing of their good quality- 
There are five sites where the better winea of the 
Graves' are grown, Merignac, L^ognan, Villenave d'Or- 
non, Talenee, and Pessac. The first produces about a 
thousand tuns of agreeable red wine. Leognau g^ires 
seven hundred tuns of wines more firm than those of Me- 
rignac, and said to taste a little earthy. They keep well, 
have a good body and colour, but lU'e leas smooth than the 
others. Formerly these wines were exported to Ireland, 
hut at present they are sent to the north. About five 
hundred tuns of red wine are grown at Villenave d'Ornon, 
but not equal to tliat of tlie foregoing districts, having 
less body, The excellent qualities of the white wine 
produced there have gained it reputation. Talenee pro- 
duces about eight hundred tuns of red wine, ranking 
with that of the second or third quality of Pessac. Tliis 
last district of the Graves yields from a thousand to fif- 
teen hundred tuns, generally of a lively and brilliant 
colour, with more body than the wines of Mcdoc, but less 
bouquet, raciness, and fineness. The first growth of this 
noted commune is Chateau Haul Prion, half a league 
south-west from Bordeaux. This wine is considered 
equal to that of the three first growths of Medoc, although 
its character has been injured for some years from the 
employment of loo much dressing. The wines of Haut 
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Brion are not bottled until six or seven years after tlic 
vintafje, though xomc of tlie first growths may be drank 
at five years old. The flavour resembles burning sealing 
wax ; tbe bouquet savours of the violet and raspberry. 

Gradignan, Mardllac, la Brede, Beautiraji, Castres, 
St. Selve, and Portets, to the south of Bordeaux, furnish 
the wines known as tbe small red Grave wines fpetils viiu 
rougfg drs Graven). These are ordinary wines, some nf 
whicli improve greatly by age. The merchants of Bor- 
deaux comprehend under the foregoing name the com- 
mon wines of Caudcran, Bouscat, Bruges, and Eysioes. 
generally sold for consumption in that city. 

The next, and fourth district of the Bordelids, is that 
of Medoc, the most important of all for its extent, and 
the quality of its produce. Its shape is that of a large 
triangle, of which the summit is acute, formed by tbt> 
left bank of the Gironde close to its mouth, aud the 
western shore of the ocean at the entrance of the gulf 
of Gascony. The Itase is an oblique line, drawn from 
the left bank of the Garonne at La Teste, passing by 
Blanquefort. 

The Medoc district is an immense plain, divided on 
the side of the Gironde by small hills, which produce Ihc 
best wine. These hills are covered with a light soil, in- 
termingled witli flints in great quantity, of an oval fonn. 
about an inch in diameter, and of a whitish grey colour. 
At tbe depth of two feet a dry and compact red eartli ts 
found, intermingled also with flints. The second species 
of ground occupied by vineyards is a gravelly sand. Al 
eighteen inches from the surfiice, in some parts of this 
Boil, is found a bottom of clay, or potters' earth ; in other 
places dead sand ; nowhere is the earth more varied in 
quality or in product. The estates are much divided. 

The rur/xmH, cnrmenrt, mallmck, and nerilol, nrv the 
plants most culti^'ated in tiie plain of Meduc. The wiue, 
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wlien in perfection, sliould be of a rich colour, a bouquet 
partaking of tlie violet, very fine, and of a very agreeiible 
flavour. It should be strong without intoxicating ; revive 
tlie stomach, and not ajfect the bead ; leave the breath 
pure, and the mouth fresh. A sea voya|,;e, fatal to some 
of the best wines of France, does not alter the quality of 
these fine wines of the Gironde, but, on tlie contrary, it 
is otiserved to ameliorate those even of an inferior class. 
The wines of Medoc, however, have their defects, one 
of the principal of which is, tliat most of them tend to 
decomposition In sixteen or seventeen years, though 
some growths will last ten or twelve beyond eitlier 

The first commune of Medoc, two leagues from Bor- 
deaux, descending tlie river, is Blanqueforl, producing a 
thousand or twelve hundred tuns, of which four or fii'e 
hundred are white, generally known as white wines of tlie 
Graves. Tliey are for the most part dry and agreeable, 
and do not want strengtli. The first growth of tliis dis- 
trict is Daristc, formerly Dulamon. The red wines are 
of an intermediate quality, and most of tliem exempt 
from any earthy taste, which is too perceptible in some 
of the hill wines, as well as in those of the low lands. 
Their colour is good, and they liave a Iwuquet, which is 
not developed until they have been some time in bottle. 
They were once exported to America, but now are ge- 
nerally consumed in the north of Europe. The second 
commune, Ludon, produces five hundred tuns of red 
wine, superior to that of BlanqueforL This superiority 
arises from tlie nature of the soil, which is gravelly for 
the most part, yet some portion of it, though a small 
one, is marshy and alluvial. The Dutch are very 
fond of these wines, because they unite the qualities to 
which they are partial, high colour, raciness, and an 
aromatic taste : and they are utterly free firom tartnes.^ 




Macau is the next comraiuie, xituated in a plain, two- 
tbinla of which are Graves, and one-third I'alus. The 
wine produced }ierp is neither as agreeable nor nic)' as 
that of Ludon. It has, however, a deeper ealour, and 
good body. Macau produces seven or eight hundred 
tuns of reii Graves, and about two thousand of I'alus, 
much inferior in quality to the Graves. Labarde, tlu' 
next commune, generally grave! or sand, produces three 
hundred, and sometimes four hundred tuns of superior 
wine to that of Macau, easily observ'able in its body, 
colour, and bouquet Caiitenac, the fifth commune, is 
remarkable for the excellence of its wines, of which its 
product is from one to two thousand tuns. These wines 
are of exquisite taste, rivalling the best in Medoc, whe- 
ther for the bouquet or raciness which characterize tlieni, 
besides wliich they have colour, body, and are agreeably 
aromatic. 

Margaux produces from a thousand to twelve hundred 
tuns. The soil of this renowned commune is gravelly. 
intermLxed with a great number of flints. Its rines are 
the most esteemed in the whole tract. In this commune 
is grown the &mous first quality. Chateau Margaux. In 
average years about eighty tuns of the first growth, and 
twenty of tlie second, are all which is made. Tlie wines 
of Margaux. when in perfection, in a favourable year, 
have great fineness, a rich colour, and a soft bouquet, 
which is balmy to the palate. They have strength with- 
out being heady; and leave the mouth cooh These wines 
are well known in England, though the wine of the first 
quality ls rarely met with genuine in this country. It 
is in Margaux also that the wine called Rausan is pro- 

Tlie wines made in the communes of Sousson, Arcius, 
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]..Binarqiie, Cusaac, Le Taillaii, Lapiaii, Arsac, Ca»tel- 
nati, Aveiisao, Moulis, and Lestrac, differ from eacli other, 
though ill HO very remote degree. Those of them which 
are exported go principally to Holland and the north of 
£iu-o|ie. These communes are all in the Meduc district, 
and in llie arrondissement of Bordeaux. 

St. Julien de Keignac, in the arrondissement of Les- 
parre, is the eighteenth commune of the Medoc vine 
country. It produces u thousand or twelve hundred tuna 
of wines, very inferior to those of Margaux. They have 
a peculiar bouquet, by which they are distinguished from 
all tlie other wines of Medoc. Kept five or six years in 
wood, they attain the cliaracter of good wines. The in- 
ferior growths of La Rose and L6o\Tlle are the produce 
of this commune. 

The nineteenth commune of Medoc b St Lambert, 
producing su or seven hundred tuns of g;ood wines, of 
nearly the same quality as those of St. Julien. In this 
commune is made the famous wine of Chateau Latour. 
This wine is distinguished from tliat of Chateau Lafitte 
by its superior body and consistence ; but it should be 
kept in wood at least a year more than the Laiitte to 
att^n a proper maturity. This is a favourite wiue in 
England ; it is produced on a soil of saJid and gravel, and 
in &vourable years is nearly all purchased for the British 
market. The price is about the same as tJiat of the 
Chateau Lafitte and Chateau Mai^ux. In ordinary 
years from seventy to eighty tuns only are made, rarely 
more than a hundred in the must abundant, at least of 
the first quality. It is less fine tlian Lafitte. 

Pouillac, anollier celebrated commune of Medoc, pro- 
duces from three to four thousand tuns of a wine racy 
and full of bouquet. In this commune is grown the cele- 
brated Chateau Laiitte ; a wine surpassed by none of its 
rivals. About a hundred tuns of the first quality only 





ure annuidly produced, atid twenty or thirty tuns of to- 
ferioT growth. Nearly all the Chateau Lafitte, and iiv- 
deed most of the other growths of this conuntiiie are coq- 
sumed in England. It is lighter than Chnteaa Latour, 
and may be drank somewlmt less in age. The wine next 
in qu^ty to LaRtte is that of Mouton, or Branne-Mou- 
ton, of which the produce b bom a hundred to a hundred 
and forty tiuis. 

St. Estephe produces four thousand tuns of wine, of a 
different quality from all the other Medoc wnnes. Light, 
agreeable, and aromatic ; they are generally ItotiJetl after 
being three years in the cask. The wine of Su Seurtu 
de Cadounie furnishes about three thousand tung an- 
nually of indifferent and very unequal wines in respect 
to quality. 

The wines of the district of Haut Medoc are all coinjire- 
bended in the foregoing list. Those called in tlie coun- 
try le derriert rla JIaut-Medoc, are Sl Laurent, St. Sau- 
veur, Cissac, and Vorteuil, generally wines of tolerable 
quality. About three thousand tims in quantity are made, 
•ome of wliich are exported to the north of Europe. The 
communes of TaiUan, Lapian, Arsac, Castelnau, Aventtan, 
Moulis, and Lestrac, already alluded t*), come under th« 
same general name. 

The Baa Medoc isapplied to the wines grown iti tlie com- 
inuncs of St. Germain, Lesparre, St. Trelody, Potensac. 
Blaignau, Uch, Prignac, Sl Christoly, Civrac, Uegadati, 
GaiUau, Qiieyrac, Valeyrac, Jan, and St. \'ivieii, the 
quantity of the whole produce varies from four tliousaiid 
eight hundred to six thousand tuns. These wines tav 
for the most [>art touched with an eartliy tuste. In go<Hl 
years they are reckoned agreeable wines for exportation, 
when well selected, as their quality improves by age. 

Many vineyards, not menUoned above, prothice au 
onliiiary wine consumed in the province. The menu 
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product of the red Medoc wines it 37,660 tuns, or 
343,459 hectolitres. 

The wines of the first class in Medoc, ineludiiig; that 
of Uaut Brion, which is considered as such, sell for about 
two thousand three hundred francs the tun. Those of 
the second ^owth for two thousand ; of the third, fifteen 
to eighteen hundred ; and of the fourth, twelve to four- 
teen hundred. The prices au^ent aiuiually until the 
fifth year, when they are generally double the first; in 
like manner they diminish in the descending quality, 
down to tlie sL\th or seventh class. 

The wines are classed by the brokers, who decide to 
which class tlie wine of each grower shall belong. The 
hitter use all tlieir efforts to place their wines in a higher 
class, and thus emulation is kintUed, and they are jus- 
tified in their efforts by tlie profits. The price of their 
wines too, is less governed by particular merit, than by 
the number which they occupy in tlie scale of classifi- 
cation. It often costs them sacrifices Co reach that ob- 
ject. They will keep their wine many years to give it 
a superior title, instead of selling it tlie first year ac- 
cording to custom. By this mesins an uidividual will 
get his wine changed from the fourth to tlie tliird class, 
which he had perhaps occupied before for many suc- 
cessive years. 

It may not be amiss to state that what are culled vifu de 
ftiifgaiit, or peasants' wines, in contradistinction to those 
of the great proprietors, thout^h grown on the spot, are 
less valued. This distuiction is just. It is very often 
found that vines of the best character, planted in tlie 
midst of vineyards which produce the first growths, do 
not afford wine of the same quality. The peasant is, 
perhaps, less attentive to Ms patches than the large pro- 
prietor, or works on too small a scale ; lie secures his 
wines less uirefidly from tlic air; is less delicate in the 
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choice of his dressing, or at the vintage he does not 
wait, as the great proprietors do, tlie days moat favourable 
for giithertiig the crop, iiur form distinct claises of tlie 
first, second, and third pressings ; whichever of these be 
the cause, the wine is Iteld in less estimatioD. 

As soon as the wines are in the cask, the greatest care 
u devoted to preserve and ameliorate them. Thvy are 
fined and racked twice a year, in March and September, 
and evaporation is carefully guarded against 

The first growths of Medoc are never sent to England 
in n perfect state, but are, when destined for that market, 
mingled with other wines and with spirit of wine. The 
taste of tlie pure wine is not spirituous enough for the 
English palate, and more bo<ly is given these wines by 
the mixture of Hermitage, of Beni Carlos from Spain, 

I and alcohol, ordinarily to the extent of three or four- 
twentieths per cent. By this means all the delicate 
flavour, the delicious and salutary quality of tlie wine 
I destroyed, to give it a warmer and more intoxicating 
effect, without which in England these wines would not 
find a market. Mixing Hermitage or Beni Carlos alone 
with the wines of Medoc would not perhaps be prejudlml, 
though it must alter tlie quality, and Beni Carlos is often 

I mixed with Medoc wines, when they are nearly worn 
out, to restore their body. Natural and healthful wines, 
tiie genuine offspring of simple fermentation, are not the 
{ashion in England ; hence artificial means must be used 

I to please an artificial taste. 

Wliite wines are often mixed with very high-coloured 
Ted, such as Palus wines, or those from certain cantons 
of the Dordogne, the Lot et Garonne, and Langue- 
doc. These practices have increased in France of late 
years, and though occasionally useful, are too frequently 
prompted by lucre. To such an extent is the praedtv 
carried, that serious fears are entertained by maoy 
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Frenchmen it will do an injury to the credit of rhe wines 
of Bordeaux, and by that means to the commerce of the 
dty. False stamps are sometimes put upon tlie bottles. 
Tlie best mode for the stranger is to deal with old and 
respectable merchants alone. 

The vines in Medoc and Graves are planted at a 
distance of three feet from each other every way. The 
main stem of the plant is only allowed to attain a foot in 
height, and is fastened to stakes of tlie same dimen- 
sions. To the stakes are joined laths or snitches, ten or 
twelve feet lon^, horizontally, on which are laid two 
branches of each vine, left when it is pruned for that pur- 
pose. The plough is applied four times to the intervals 
between the rows. The grapes are thus prevented from 
touching the ground, when proper attention is paid to 
keep the branches fastened to the laths, and they receive 
both tlie direct and reflected heat of the siui when they 
are properly pruned. This is considered the most perfect 
metliod known for the cultivation of the \-iiie. 

Here the account of the red wines of this fertile dis- 
trict must end ; in white, the department of the Glrotide 
is less rich. 

At Blaye, Libourne, and Reole, the white wines are 
of a very common tjuality, and are often sold under 
eighty francs a tun. Tliey are made from a plant vul- 
garly denominated eiirageat, or Jolle-, from which is dis- 
tilled the prime brandy of Angoumois and Siuntonge. 
Bazas produces more white wine than red. The greater 
part is common in quality, from a hundred to a hiuidred 
Bndfifty francs the tun. The best are produced at Fai^ues, 
Langon, St. Pardon, St. Pierre de Mons, Toulenne, and 
above all Uommes and Saute rne. 

The best white wines of the arrondissement of Bor- 
deaux are grown in the Gravea, and in the southern part 
near Buzas, us fur as tlie canton of Podensac in the com- 
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BttiMedoey or thit part of it in the 
htupamt, prodneeo norly ten 
wiitte wine of a onaD valne, AMMtij conoHned in the 
vineHibopc. In the eoannane of Onlonnae» ihue ii a 
mnaU rineyard of eight hectares in extent, 
the ancient Abbey ef lie, which has an odonr of 
and selk, when a few yean dd, at seren hnndred 
a tun, instead of two hundred when newly 
other methods taken to ameliorate the wines in diis di»> 
trict, a certain quantity of the grapes are passed th ioa g h 
an oven. With what degree of heat, or for how long 
this takes place, or what proportion of the grapes aie 
so operated upon, it is impossible to say without more 
local knowledge. 

l^he best class of white wines in this district are not 
bottled, more especially the sweetish sorts, until they 
are seven or eight years old, or older. They keep 
a long time. After the first racking, they are placed in 
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veflseb or vats, holding thirty hectolitres and more, where 
they keep better and lose less by evaporadon. Two 
rackings a-year are deemed necessary to mature these 
wines. 

To obtain the more luscious wines, it is requisite that 
the raisins be, in the languajje of the wiue-makers, 
ptmrri, or rotten, or in such a state that the skin be de- 
tached from the pulp on tlie slightest pressure. As all 
the grapes on the same plant cannot be in this state at 
once, four or five difTcrent gadierings, or rather cuttings 
of the ripe grapes take place as they reach the requisite 
Btale, for which purpose the scissors are used. 

Those wine-growers, anxious to bring tlieir white 
wine to the utmost possible perfection, take the must from 
the press into large vata, where the lees are precipitated 
to the bottom, and then ascending again form a crust on 
the Hur^ce. In this state it is left nearly twenty-four 
hours ; and when it is perceived that the crust begins 
to crack or open into gaps, it is drawn off by a cock 
placed at the bottom of the vaL By this process the 
wine is obtained, sooner fined, and keeping its colour to 
the last when due cure is taken, though contr<iry to esta- 
blished prejudice, to bmig the casks up carefully the 
moment they are filled. 

The best vines for tlie more valuable wliile wines, arc 
the species denominated luiuvignon, »emilioH, rochaliity 
Uanc doux, pruneras, miiscade, and tilatic mi}>a. The 
ttmUioH should form two-thirds of a rineyard consisting 
of these seven species of plant. 

The white wine vutes in the best vineyards are 
planted in joalles, as it b called, or in an arrangement 
composed of one or two rows of plants, at two aJid a 
half or tliree feet asunder, removed to the distance of 
six and a half feet from another range, and this Uiterval 
i§ four times ploughed over. 
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The quantity of white wine made in the department 
may be about l,ia'),904 hectolitres, of which 619,000 
are produced in Libourne, '269,280 in Bazas, 100,000 in 
Bordeaux, and tlie remainder at Blaye, La Reole, and 
Lesparre. The superior wines mode in Bazas, may be 
arranged as follows in respect to quantity and quality. 
Bommes, 7,985 hectolitres at forty-sis francs ; Sauteme, 
6,430 at forty-six; Fargues, 8,026 at thirty-eight; 
Langon, 11,656 at thirty; Sl Pardon, St. Pierre de 
Mons, Toulenne, 18,933, at thirty-one. In the arron- 
dissement of Bordeaux, the wines of Preignac, Baisac, 
Carboitieux, 8t. Brice, Chateau du Lamoat, and Poutac, 
reckon 20,000 hectolitres at forty-six. St. Croix du 
Mont, Cerous, Podensac, lUats, Laudlras, and Pujols, at 
thirty-nine; 25,000 at thirty-three; 33,010 at twenty. 
It must sull be borne in mind, that the prices of these 
wines augment with their age so much, that the sweeter 
kinds reach two hundred francs the hectolitre. 

The wine called claret in Englaiul, from c/atrrf, is a 
mixture of several sorts of wine, often of Beni Carlos and 
Bordeaux, made up for tlie English market, somedmes 
Latiguetloc and Bordeaux, at others Hermitage or Ali- 
cant with Bordeaux, and uniformly a portion of spirit of 
wine in addition. Mr. Brande reckons only 12'91 of 
spirit in claret wine. This quantity cannot be uniform; 
It must frequently be more, and rarely less than that 
quantity, as chiret is a manufactured wine, and not 
the work of one manufacturer alone, who might, in all 
probability, regidate his proportions by some uniform 
standard. 

The UJiadulterated wines of the Gironde most held in 
estimation in England are equalled by other varieties in 
the department, some of which are rarely imported inU 
tfais country. No district in tlie world surpasses the 
present in the excellence of its growtlis, and the variety 
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of its products. The consequence Las been, tliat tlie Bor- 
deaux inercliants liave Found il convenient to make pre- 
tended exports in some g«od years, of much larger quan- 
tities of wine of prime growtli llian the country has pro- 
duced. This they were enabled to do by tlie substitution 
of other kinds, which have nearly approaclied in excel- 
lence those of which they were counterfeits. Haut 
Brion, Gorce, Branne Moutun, La Rose, Hozan, aiid 
others, in good years, make very close approaches in 
quality to the best products of the department. 

THE DORDOGNE. 

The department of Dordogne (ancient Perigord). af- 
fords 660,704 hectolitres of wine, or 10*27 per hectare, 
valued at lljOI-^ftM francs. About fifty thousand hec- 
tolitres are distilled, and 310,704 exported, or cellared 
to meet deficient years. Bordeau.x is the principal recep- 
tacle for the wines of Bergerac, which are sent farthest 
away frum the department, of which it is one of the 
arrondissements, producing nearly half the value of the 
entire quantity grown in the Dordogne. From Bordeaux 
these wines are sent to Paris, to Holland, and the north of 
France. Brandy is mixed with tliem in the proportion of 
a velte to abarret of two hundred and twenty-eight litres. 
The sweet white wines of Bergerac were sent to Holland 
formerly in mucb larger quantities than at present. 

At Bergerac the best red wines much resemble St. 
Emilion, or those wines known in the Bordelais by the 
denomination of Ixms-cdles, They are of a generous 
quality, and in gaining age acquire bouquet. 

There are two distinct classes of white wine, tlie dry 
and sweet. The sweet is generous, and strongly per- 
fumed, in die taste tlie muscadine grape predominates. 
It has some resemblance to Frontignan as respects bou- 
quet, but is more vinous. The dry wine is less spirituous, 
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less perfumed, lighter, but without tartness or roughnpsn. 
When carefully kept until old, it approaches Baraac in 
t^e, T)iese winex may be drank at five years old, but 
should be kept until eight or ten, when they are better. 
They will keep fifty or sixty years. 

The red wines are bottled at four or five years old, 
and will keep well for thirty. Neither the red nor white 
are kept for sale until they are very old. The sweet 
white bring;s from two to three francs a bottle in the 
country. The manufactiu-e of red wine constantly in- 
creases upon the white, so as to make it nearly four-fifths 
of the total quantity manufactured. 

The best wines are prodiice<l on the hills, upon the 
lefl bank of the Dordogne, in the commimes of Sl 
Laurent and Monbazillac Among; tlie most esteemed 
growths of white are those of Tcoulet, Marsallet, Kaulis 
Suma, Borderie, and Abrio, containin|r one hundred and 
twenty hectares. The best red are produced at the *4ne- 
yard of Terraase. ten hectares in extent, at tlie two 
vineyards named Lcs Farcies, seventy hectares; Bru- 
netiere, twenty heetares; these abo produce good white 
\rine. The price of both is nearly the same, about thirty- 
three francs the first quality. 

The plants most cultivated are the ftemilion and mtu- 
eat-Jou. When the grape has acquired a deep golden 
colour, and tlie flavour b sweet and perfumed, so that no 
acidity h perceived, tlie maturity is not sufiicient to make 
very sweet wine : they wait until the skin is a shrivelled 
brown, and nearly decomposed; then the maturity only 
is deemed complete, and tlie grapes deemed insusceptible 
of furtlicr improvemenL When a part of the bunches 
have reached this state of mntiirit}', tlicy begin to gather 
them. Fur tliis purpose they visit the vine about t<-ii in 
, the morning, taking care never to gather tlie fhut during 
[ wrt weather. When tlie bunch is wholly ripe they lake 
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il off entire ; but wben only a part of the pjapes are so, 
they are taken from the bunch, whieh latter they do not 
separate until all the grapes wliich are appended to it 
are ripe, and these they take in succession. The vint- 
age is thus rendered very tedious and expeusive. 

Every evening the grapes are trodden. They are 
pressed five or six times, until no more juice remains in 
the murk. The must is placed in an uncovered vat. 
When the temperature is warm, fermentation takes place 
in two or three hours. It is much slower in cold seasons. 
When the mudlage and impurity in the must mounts to 
tlie surfiice, and there forms a thick head, of a greyish 
colour, in which numerous cracks are observable, the fer- 
mentation is sufficiently advanced. The lees then soon 
mingle anew with the must, and render it troubled. To 
prevent this, the wine is drawn oflT by a cock in tlie 
bottom of the vat, and placed in tiuis. I'he wine is often 
kept too long in the vat, exposed to the air, and tliey 
are not in general careful in tlie barrelling, by which 
means it is not so good as it ought to be made. The 
grapes, red and white, are ako mixed instead of being 
sorted. Some growers, who have only suifered tlie wine 
toremun in the vat five or six days, instead of twenty or 
thirty, have found the wine greatly improved, 

The department of Vienne, formerly Haul Poitou, 
produces 435,431 hectolitres of wine, of mediocre qua- 
lity. There are, however, some excellent white wines 
grown at Loudun, in this department, which merit to be 
more generally known. At Poitiers, the vineyards of 
St Geoi^es, Louneuil, and Couture, Chanipigney, 
Dissay, and Jaulnay, about 1650 hectares in ex- 
tent, produce the next wine, which fetches only fifteen 
francs tlie hectolitre. In the arrondissement of Chatel- 
lerault, the vineyards of St. Romiun and of Vaux give 
w)me red wine, whicli averages eighteen francs. At 
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Loudiui, the vineyard of Hellecave, situated Id the com- 
mune of Saix, Solomc and Roiffe produces tlie best. It k 
the custom in this department to make no partial sales of 
tlieir wine ; a cellar with fifty or sixty barrels is disposed 
of at once. At Clialais they make a wiae like Cham- 
pagne. It is mauaged with care ; b sweet, light, and 
delicate to the tnste. It is bottled in March, havings been 
fined the preceding January, 

In the department of the Niovre, formerly tlie pro- 
vince of the Nivemais, a considerable quantity of white 
wine is made, including eighteen thousand hectolitres of 
Pouilly, grown in the arrondv^ement of Cosne. There 
are also some tolerable red wines, in quality resembling 
Bordeaux ; tlie growth of the latter are those of Saulayes, 
Perricres, Conflans, and Vauzelles, near Nevers. The 
mean price is twenty francs, and iliey will keep fifteen 
years, exclusive of three in wood, and tliree in bottle, 
wliich they occupy in reaching maturity. The wines of 
Chateau Chinon, though of inferior quality, bring four 
francs more tlmii those of the above-mentioned growths. 
The wines near Clamccy are equal to the foregoing in 
price and quality. 

Cosne is best known for its white wines called Pouilly. 
in considerable repute in Paris. These wines are pro- 
duced on the sides of the hills bordering tlie Loire, called 
the coteaux tk Lossery, Pr^e, Nues, and Iloche. The 
three first grow white wine, the last red. There are 
a few qualities of white, the best of which is small in 
quantity, and much of il is consumed on the spot, being 
an effervescing wine. Its rate of price is fifty-two francs 
the hectolitre, being sold generally by tlie quiiri, of c 
hundred and fifteen litres, at sixty francs. The second 
quality, which is also considered a prime growtli 
from forty-three to fifty franco. The tliird for 
Irancn, and the fourth thirteen. 
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Iti the departments of the Lot, aud tlie Lot and Ga- 
ronne, parts of ancient Quercy, and of Guienne, there 
are some good \'ineyard.s. At Caliors, they make white, 
rose-coloured, red, and black wines. 

The white wines are mnde in the nsual way; the 
grapes are trodden and pressed immediately after the 
vintage, and the must fermented in the cask. The wine 
in racked twice a month, until it is perfectly clear. 

The rose-coloured wines are made with the weakest 
white wines, poured upon the murk of the black wines, 
which are never pressed. They gain colour and strengtli 
by this operation, but are not in great esteem. 

The red wines are made with the grape named rougett, 
mauzais noirg, and the common auxerrois, with the green 
Hialk. 

The black wines are manufactured from the fine 
mufrrois, or pied de perdrir grape, so called because its 
stalk is red. The grapes are plucked from the stems. 
After they have been well trodden, the murk and skins 
of the grapes are either partly or wholly, according to the 
fancy of the grower, set over the fire in large boilers, and 
boiled foTsome time. After tliis, the contents are poured 
into a vat, with the other part of the juice which lias 
not undergone the siime operation. They commonly 
remain eight or ten days in the vat, when they are racked. 
They do not usually press the murk. These wines are 
most commonly treated by mixing them with one-third 
of a liquor known by the name of roffome, and are said tu 
be roffonies. The roqimie is the miwt of the auxerroi» 
grape, made to boil for five or six minutes. They after- 
wards throw into it the highest proof spirit of wine, in 
the proportion of ope lieetolitre to four of the must, and 
it is then pat in the cask. It is racked at tlie expira- 
tion of two or three months. Much of tliis liquor is sent 
to Bordeaux, to strengthen or colour llglil wines. It 
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b flometinaes mingled with aromntics, to make a commoD 
ratifia, and somelimes it is sold pure. Tbe price is one 
hundred francs the hectolitre. The wines treated with 
Togome — vin» rogomes are forty francs. The black wines 
in their natural body are sold at thirty-four franca, and the 
ordinary red at sixteen. The white wines brin^ from 
ttirteen to fourteen francs. The rose-coloured eleven 
francs the hectolitre. 

The Caliors wines carry little perfume, but they are 
strong in body. They are bottled at two or three years 
old, though they wiil keep a long time in wood ; the 
white and rose eight or ten years, though generally 
consumed after one in the country. The red and black 
wines will keep twenty or thirty years in wood, and forty 
or fifty ill bottle. In commerce the wines of Caliors in- 
crease ten per cent, in value each year they are kept, 
They are racked twice every year while in wood, in 
March and September, and fined twice before bottling. 
The best wines are grown on the hills, and in the com- 
munes of St. Gery, Vers, Savangac, and Cahora. The 
heights called Gausses in the language of the coimtry, as 
Gausses de St. Henri, de Cournoux, afford good wines. 
At Figeac the price of the wines depends less on their 
quality tlifui on the proximity of the outlet, and the in- 
ferior sorts often bring, in consequence, the higher price. 

In the Lot et Garonne the wine of Rocal, so called 
from the pebbly ground on which it is grown, is a ge- 
nerous wine, of a fine colour and agreeable taste. It 
improves by age ; is generally bottled at two, and will 
keep twenty years, Moirax is a tolerably good wine, but 
inferior to Rocal, The St. Colorabe is indifferent, and 
apt to turn sour. The white wine of Aigiiillon and Porte 
St, Marie is sweet and luscious; it becomes dry and 
sparkling by sea or land transport, when left on the lees, 
and poured off carefully. Among numerous other wines 
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in this department, are those of Clairac siid Castelmoron, 
which keep well in wood for six years, augmenting ten 
francs per hectolitre in value every year. At Villeneuve 
the best black wines produced at Thesac, Libos, Fumel, 
and Pericard, bring for exportation, on an average, tliirty 
francs. They are of marked colour and body, and are 
produced from a grape named cdle-roiiffe, which gives tlie 
wine so deep a colour, that one-tifth, mixed with four- 
fifths of white wine, suffices to give the latter a colour 
Strong enough for ordinary demands. The black wines 
of this department being those of the first quality, are 
sold ready for bottling at eighty-eight francs. They are 
usually kept five years in wood. The most noted growths 
are those of Froutignat, Grimard, and Carubons, near 
Villeneuve, and Thuzac and Pericard, near Fumel. 

The department of the Moselle produces two qualities 
of wine, principally in the arrondissement of Metz, and 
close to that city their price is about eighteen francs. 
The dismemberment of the department of the Rhine 
and Moselle from France, gave to Germany the greater 
part of the vines grown on the latter river. In the neigh- 
bouring department of the Meuse, anciently part of Lor- 
raine, 546,523 hectolitres are made. The hilts planted 
with the pineau noir, which are sheltered from tlie north, 
and open to the rising sun and the south, produce the 
wines of tlie first class, which they denominate t^e 
de cuvee, being grown in vineyards having the most 
favourable exposure. These wines amouut to about 
ten thousand hectolitres, at fifty-five francs. 

The wines of the second class are the produce of the 
same plant, with a southern aspect, having the setting 
sun on tlie reverse of hills of small slope, and trifling ele- 
vation, or on flat places with a good aspect. There are 
about fifteen thousand hectolitre)* of these wines grown, 
at forty-two francs. 

m2 
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The third ami fuurib clastses bring;, reapeclively, tliirty 
and luneteen francs tlie heciolitre, luici are maile from 
different fruit. The grape called verl-platit mingled 
with the pineau noir. 

'l*he best vineyards are those nf Bar and Buosy. At 
Bar they make what is called viu gri*, and also some rose 
coloured wine. When they find that the wines clear 
(juickly, they rack tlicm in February, but in no ease leave 
them witlioiit racking longer than March, The second 
racking takes place immediately before or after the vine 
has flowered. When the grape begins to ripen, as well 
as when it shoots and flowers, insensible fermentation 
is observed to trouble it, and wmctimes it becomes oily. 
In either case it must be racked a third time, for if 
neglected tlie wine deteriorates, and a larger part of 
red bard wine is required to recover it. After tie first 
season it is racked but once a year, and always when it is 
moved or sent away. It is only lined when not found, 
on bottling, sufficiently clear. At the age of two or 
three years, if observed to weaken, they put into every 
cask a bucket or two of a stronger quality, Irom a pos- 
terior vintage. Sometimes they pour a measure or two of 
red wine of Tavel, or St. Gilles, into their grev or rose 
coloured wines. Merchants often prei»erve the wines of 
Bar in full quality by mixing with them a little of the 
Rhone wine, of Bordeaux, or Biii^undy, which agrees 
well with their constitution. These wines will not keep 
more than three years in wood, and five or six in bottle. 

The department of the Meurthe, part of old Lorraine, 
produces an abundance of wine, no less than 6Ht4,:}56 hec- 
tolitres, at 50'64Jl per hectare. The quantity of juice 
given out by the vine here is enormously great. At 
Nancy It amounts to fifty-five hectolitres per hectare. 
At 'I'oul from forty-four to forty-five. At Chatenw- 
S^lins it is often a hnndred. This is almost incredible. 
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and yet within the truth, the meau pnxluce being oftener 
a hundred and twenty than a hundred for each hectare, 
The curate of Achaiii, a correspoudeiit of tlie French 
Board of Agriculture, declares that he has often obtained 
two hundred hectolitres, aud in the worst years never 
less than fifty. 

There are tliree classes of wine in this department, of 
which much is made from the jtineau plant alone. The 
first is light and agreeahle, and brings twenty-five francs 
tlie hectolitre. Tlie second is from a mixture of different 
phltits, of good (quality. The tliird is made from the 
grapes called grntsr race, and is a hard, acid, tartrous 
wine, averaging only twelve francs the hectolitre. These 
wines are both red and white, of which the best arc pro- 
duced at Buley, in the arrondissement of Toul. There 
is near Nancy a hill called la Cd/t dcs ehanoines, which is 
BUperior to the rest, rather owing to the goodness of the 
plant than the aspect of the vineyard. 

The wines grown at Toid will keep ten years in wood, 
and will bear from twelve to twenty in bottle, if bottled 
at three years old. The ordinary wines are kept four or 
five years in wood, and are submitted to what is called 
traversatfe, or racking every year after tlie two first, wlien 
a great part of new wine is mbced with them, or else 
they would deteriorate. 

There is a vine common at Chateau Salins, calle<l 
Uverdun, a variety it is said of the piwau. It prtHliices 
a wine which will keep well for ten years, and bear a 
long transportation. Its bearing is enormous. If its buds 
are injured by the spring frosts, it is observed to put them 
forth anew, and yet the grape reaches maturity in due 
Cinie. 

The department of the Maine and Loire, formerly 
Anjou, produces some tolerable wineN. Those of Saumur 
are in esteem. Except at Saumur, all the wines made in 
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the Jepartment are white wiues. The best are only kept a 
year in wood ; and will keep twenty-five or thirty years 
in bottle. If intended to be effervescing, they are bottled 
in the month of February or March, and placed upright 
on their bottoms for a year. They are made from the 
pineau plant, and the vint^e is protracted as late as pos- 
sible, so as to have the skins of the grape shrivelled. 
The red wines of Anjou, though little known abroad, are 
some of the best in France. 

The white wines are superior to the red ; they are 
made from the same plant as the red, and are of two qua- 
lities, hill and plaiu wines, which are subdivided into 
two divisions, called, after the mode of cutting the vines, 
" short wood" and " long wood." The short wood is that 
on which two or three buds are left on each of its two 
branches. It produces better wine tlian that which is 
called long-wood, or where a long branch b left with 
eight or ten buds. In the valley of Lantliion the vines 
are planted in rows, at the distance of four, six, or eight 
metres from each other; and corn or vegetables are 
grown between. This wine, as may be supposed, is of 
tlie worst quality. The price of the best is from thirty 
to forty francs the hectolitre. The best wine made 
near Angers is grown on the schistous hills of Layoii, 
and brings about twenty-seven francs. 

The Haut Khin, formerly part of Alsace, produces 
347,%33 hectolitres of wine. The first is classed under 
the generic title of geiitil, whether red or white, and is 
designated as rouge yentil, vin getitil lilanc, &c., the plant 
which produces it being that named the gmttL The 
secondclassesof wine are produced from the plants named 
the risdilmg, and bimrgrnis. The other plants are the 
tochai, vhiuxeliia croquanl, chasseJus cotnmuii, and ckasaelas 
rotu/e. With these Utter they make a vin dr paille, in 
s when the fruit attains a sufficient maturity, for 
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wliich purpose they leave the grapes on the vine until 
the first frost, when they gather them, and place them in 
the straw, where they remain several months in a dry 
airy situation. They are visited daily to take away any 
spoiled grapes. When they are sufficiently dried they 
are pressed. The wine of the first pressing is of a supe- 
rior quality. The second and third are kept separate, 
the quality of the wine deteriorating, as usual, until die 
murk b exhausted. The wine is placed in wood until 
the sale is effected, when it is delivered in bottles, which 
sell from five to seven francs each. The other wines, 
denominated gentiU, sell from eighteen to twenty francs 
the hectolitre. The white wines are rarely buttled for 
keeping ; the reds reach perfection in two or three years. 
After four years they lose something of their strength, 
but will keep well in bottle, and be very agreeable drink- 
ing at twenty years old. The white gmitil reaches per- 
fection in ten years, and will keep good a hundred. 
These wines are kept in casks of eight hectolitres or more, 
which are sold full. The red wine is racked twice a 
year; the white tliree limes the first year, and twice a 
year afterwards. When the deposition ceases tlie wine is 
not racked more tlian once in four or five years. Some 
growers leave the wine on tlie lees closed up in the cask 
for three years together, when not wanted for immediate 
sale, and do nothing more than mind the ullage monthly. 
In tliree years they rack, and keep it until wanted. 

At Altkirch white wines are made, which sell in plen- 
tiful seasons at from seven to twelve francs, but in those 
of scarcity from thirty to fifty francs the hectolitre. At 
Belfort the white wine is divided into three classes, 
namely, that of Ilangen (of wliich there are only twenty 
hectares grown), middling wines, and common wines. 
The Rangen brings sixty franca the hectolitre ; the mid- 
dling thirty-six; and the common twenly. The vines 
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of Rangel are from the ffeiUU plaiit. Tiiis wiiie, filtered 
undl it is limpid, is pleasant drinking, very heady, and 
produces a singular effect on tliose who go beyond cer- 
tain limits in the quantity taken. While sealed at the 
table in a room, no inconvenience is perceivable from ita 
effects, but on going into the open air, the limbs are 
attacked so as to render any movement of them impoH- 
uble, and yet the mind is not at alt altered, as in or- 
dinary CBseg of intoxication. A small quantity of et'n de 
paille is made at Belfurt. 

In some families in this district an effervescing wine 
is made by a process used no where else. 1'he first must 
is taken from the pre^ and filtered until it is as clear 
as possible; it is then put at once into jars or bottles, 
corked and wired. The wine ferments in the bottles, 
and many of them break, but they are content to pre- 
serve half. The wine nuis out of the bottle clear to the 
last drop on drinking. 

At Strasburgh, in the neighbouring department of the 
Bas Rhin, the best red wines are those of Wolxlieim and 
Neuwillers, not far from the former place. The while 
wines are ranked in quality as follows : Riesling, mus- 
cadine, Kleber, or Klebner, and common. 

Riesling wine is distinguished by a particular bouquet, 

by strength, and durability. It will keep a centiu^'. 

It is diuretic and cold. The best Is that of MoUheim 

and WoLxheim ; that of Molsheim is best known by the 

1 denomination of Firukcitwni. 

The muscadine has but a weak flavour of the southern 
• nuscadine ; it is as cold and diuretic as the Reisling. 

The Klebner is sweet, and of an agreeable taste. The 
first quality is grown at Heiligenstein, and as well at 
Wolxheiro. 

These winett are rarely pure. Too many species of 
grapes are mingled ui the vinuge, so tlrni the wines bear 



their prices as llie superior tipeeies of fruit are mure or 
less abuiiduiit in tbem. The HieKliiig wiiie at Stras- 
burgh will keep a hundred years, as before stated ; but 
that grown at Sclielestadt will only keep fifty, while in 
Wissemberg it reaches a century, as well as at Strasburgh. 
At Saveme, not far away, it will not keep g;ood more than 
two or three years, though the same wine in every respect^ 
as far as growth and treatment are couL-erned. These 
wines on an average fetch about eighteen franes the hec- 
tolitre. They are drawn ofT in March and October the 
Jirst year. They sulphur the casks into which they 
first rack them, a step necessary for the preservation of 
the wine in a good condition. They rack them aimuaily, 
and if it happens tliat they become ropy, tliey repeat it 
every time the disease begins to subside. When the 
wines are five years old, they make up any defects in 
quantity with wine of the last vintage, which has been 
once racked at least. The red wines made there are 
poor, anil will turn sour on the slightest cause. A 
storm, a bad cellar, or a particular place in an ordinary 
one, or the introduction of a cock into the cask, will 
often spoil them. 

In the department of the Cher, formerly Berri, a white 
wine is grown called moustiilc; it nuiks with the second 
growths of Chablis in quality. 

In the department of Corrt-ze, formerly Has Limousin, 
wine of the value of four millions of fnuics is grown. The 
most noted vineyards are those of Saillant, Daiizenac, 
Allassac, and Varez, situated in tlio arroudissement of 
Brives. The great merit in the wines of the Corrcze 
18 their capacity of enduring well and improving by age. 
Whether in wood or bottle they ameliorate constantly as 
they grow old. A piece of wine belonging to M. de 
Sl Priest, of Tulle, grown at Oranne, near tliat place, 
was opened, having been in wood twenty-four years 
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without being racked or fined, tuid wax found deliciuus 
ill quality, and perfectly good. When exported to the 
north particularly these wines increase in excellence. 

In tiie canton of Argentac a fine, delicate, heady, 
white wine is luade, sharp to the taste, which possesses 
most of the qualities of an effervescing wine, without 
being so entirely. The fruit is carefully selected from 
the ripest, and gathered when the weather is warm and 
dry. The stems are thrown aside, as well as the grapes, 
when either unripe or spoiled. They are pressed, fer- 
mented in the barrel, and bottled in March, taking the 
precaution not to cork the bottles for live or six days 
after they are filled. 

Two species of vin de paiUe of different characters are 
made here. The grapes are gathered and treated as 
above-mentioned ; tiiey are then spread on straw in a dry 
place until the month of December, when they are 
judged sufficiently shrunlt. They are then separated from 
the stems, and suffered to ferment whole in a tun with 
tlie upper end out, in a place sheltered from cold. When 
they have fermented some time in this way, they are 
crushed as uniformly as possible. A new fermentation 
takes place, and when the head formed by the skins 
begins to be depressed, the wine is racked by a cock 
placed at the bottom of the tun. Below the cock straw 
is placed, which serves as a filtre, the wine runs ttirough 
limpid, and remarkably saccharine. It is put into a tun, 
where the fermentation continues. In the upper part one 
or two little holes are made, to allow the escape of the 
carbonic acid gas. This wine when buttled is sparkling, 
luscious, and very agreeable to the palate. 

For the other kind of straw wine they choose the 
grapes from tlie ripest of all kinds indiscriminately, and 
dry them for two months on straw. They then press 
them, stems and all, and the juice is fermented in 
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barrels, racked iii March, and bottled in two years after- 
wards. This wine in many respects, particularly id 
colour and taste, resembles MoJii^E^ 

The department of die ludre produces a small quan- 
tity of tolerable wine, of the common class, at about 
sixteen francs the hectolitre. From the department of 
the Indre and Loire wines of a middling quality are ex- 
ported to Belgium ; the quantity grown is considerable. 
Near Tours the wines are divided into three classes, 
namely, what is called rout/e noble, vin du Cher, and rouge 
cotnmun. The most esteemed growths are those of Joue, 
about a league from Tours ; !St. Cyr sur Loire, about 
half a league west of that city ; and 8l Avertin, a league 
to the south-west; Blere, five leagues, and Ballau two, 
have some merit, but those of Joue are the finest. The 
price of tLe wine of Joue varies as to the first quality 
from twenty to forty-five francs the hectolitre. The 
mean price may be from thirty to tliirty-five franca. The 
vin du Cher varies from twenty to forty. 'l"hefie wines will 
keep three or four years in wood, and ten or twelve in 
bottle, especially when they are mingled in the vat with 
a grape called caiu: or cos, common on tlie banks of the 
Cher. This grape imparts colour and body to the wine. 

The white wines of the ludre and Loire are a little 
under the red in price. 

The department of the Jura produces some tolerable 
wines, which are frequently exported into Switzerland, 
Savoy, Germany, and even Russia. At Lous le Saul- 
nier red and dry wliile wines are made, as well as fin* de 
paille, white wines de garde, and effervescing wines, 
white, grey, and rose-coloured. 

The best white wines de t/arde are made at Chateau- 
Cbalons; the effervescing at Etoile and Quintigny. The 
best red at Chateau- Chalons, M^netru, Frontenay, and 
B Ian dans. 
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Tlie straw wines, or vins de paiUe, are luscious and 
stomachic, resembling a little the wines of Spain. The 
white wines de garde resemble much the wines of the 
Rhine. The effervescing white wines are good, though 
not equal to Champagne. The reds are generous, but 
light. The wines dt garde^ as well as the straw wines, 
are only drank when old. The price of the former is 
three francs the litre ; of the latter, four or five. The 
effervescing white wines are from eighty centimes to a 
franc The red wines of the first gprowth in wood, at 
three or four years old, from fifty to sixty-seven francs 
the hectolitre. 

The white wines de garde^ or wines for keeping, as it 
may be rendered, are made of the best white grapes, 
from the must of a single pressure. The must b put up 
in iron-bound casks, very strong, as it comes from the 
press. The bung is made as close as possible, and they 
cover it with linen soaked in oil, over which are placed 
fine ashes, well pressed down. The wine b racked twice 
at the end of eight or ten months from the vintage. 
After this the cask \a left without closing or filling up for 
ten or twelve years, when the wine is bottled, and im- 
proves the longer it is kept 

At Arsures some excellent red wine is made, which 
brings forty or fifty francs the hectolitre. The wines of 
Molamboz and Vadans are good. Those of Arbois 
bring from twenty-four to thirty francs. The wines for 
which this department is most noted are straw, yellow, 
white, and dairet. 

The yellow wine is only made at Arbois, and bruigs 
from three to six francs the bottle, the price varying in 
proportion to the age and vintage. It is the same with 
the straw wines in bottle. In wood the latter bring from 
three to four hundred francs the hectolitre. That of 
Poligny is the best 
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The wtite wines are waatit ercrr wigen:, TLe 
however, are grewn at ^iKaii^ VmpESa^ aud Mmuo^ebt. 
and sell from one franc t» 4iaie fraar wA a i^ Q« 
botde in ordinaiy Tcan. TWe piin' citf* tu daEEr<«i» » 
nearly the same; die bcsi are matit as Pwjpr. TW^^ 
of Arbois are more fierr, and mk m» mgmai^i' t« t^ 



palate. 

The na de paHle » wait at Pw^st. of tfe be^ 



grapes, perfecdr ripe, and eadMcre*} vrdi ear«. TL«^' 
are plaoed oo pbnlo. or WKpcn d eri bj nri&e. in a nKMD 
where the north wind camwt ettUfr, Tkr'Hr or ffMH 
months after, wlien tlie fruit iem kwt Lajf k* b«i!k l/r de- 
siccation, it is pressed. The arant k ^mnt^MAy left *u 
months in the cask fenmtBUnz- Wkni tL#^ fiifruMmtatiMi 
is cmnplete, the wine » racked to dear it ^4 1 Vr fcr^mtfr 
lees. It is barrefled op, anl kft alone for f:r^ ^/r mx 
years. It is then racked a^ain. and fined* Thift mtf 
is sweet and losdovs, and will keep a km^ time* The 
older it beeomet the TeDover i» it* coioor* It n mocfa 
sought after in Fmnee, and will bear tsara^^, welL It 
has some analogy with Tokai in itA qoalides getting 
thidL by age. 

An eflferrescing or sparkling wine i* made at Arbois ; 
for whid it has been frmooft a rery lon^ time. After 
die grapes have been treated as usual, the mitrt is placed 
in a Tat for twenty-four, thirty-MX, or fortj'-eight hoars, 
according to the temperature at the time, the object 
beii^ to let it setde, and get rid of impuriries. wWdi 
rise to the sur£M:e in the form of a crust. This crust is 
suffered to get as diick as posrible before die fermenta- 
tion is so &r ad%-anced as to be visible, becaise if it 
were, diere would not be rime to rack off die wine in a 
dear state. The maker always passes the night watch- 
ing it, so as to catch the favourable moment, which b 
indicated bv little bubWe* of carbonic arid gas appearing 
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on the surface. Having racked it off once, the raust is 
placed in a vat until a second crust or scum forms, when 
it is again racked, and this is repeated two or three 
times, until the must is perfectly limpid. The wine is 
then put into casks, which are carefully kept full. Tlie 
cellar is visited several times in the day, to see that the 
bung is safe; but if the wine has started, the cask b care- 
fully filled up with the same sort of wine aguin. When 
the fermentation is subsided, the cask is closed from the 
air. The wine is racked again several times in January 
and February. In March tt is fined and bottled during 
clear weather. The corks are tightly driven, fastened 
with packtliread, and sealed. The bottles are then re- 
moved to a cellar of the proper temperature. 

Some keep their wine in wood for ten years and more, 
and thus obtain yellow wine (vinjaune). It will last a 
long while, some of the growers offering it forty years 
old. The clairet is made in the same way as the white 
wine. Poligny is noted for tlie best sort. It is ^ery 
agreeable, especially when mingled with water, and is 
taken as a refreshing draught by those n-ho live where 
it is made. Clairet here means the same kind of wine 
which at Lons le Saulnier is called rofie, or rose-coloured. 
It is made by strongly pressing the murk of the red 
grape, having first e:itracted must by a light pressure. 
It is then treated in the same manner as the effer- 
vescing wine. 

The white wines are produced by tlie moriUmit bour- 
guignon, mesHcr, tuvoffjiin jaune, or mnulan grape. 

The department of tlie Landes, remarkable for con- 
taining vast plains of sand formed of those on the ocean 
shore impelled by the winds over the fertile soil, con- 
tains a considerable vineyard tract. Some of the wines are 
called Cape Breton wines, being produced at that place. 
The xHnes are planted on the sandy downs which border 
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the Gulf of Gascony, in small squares, surrounded by pali- 
sades of fir, to prevent the progress of the sand ; but, not- 
withstanding this defence, they are soon buried so deeply 
beneath it, that, at the end of every ten years, they are 
obliged to be transplanted to another part of the downs. 
In Cornwall, bordering St. George's Channel, they plant 
ruahes, for the purpose of stopping the like encroachments 
of the sands on vegetation, and with very good effect. 

The wines of Landes are generally made from the 
white piquepoint plant. The red are light of colour, 
and have a tartness which is very disagreeable. The 
white wine is better. In the canton of Arjuzaux there 
is a vineyard of about thirty hectares, which produces a 
wine like Bordeaux in bouquet and colour. The wine 
of tolerable quality in tliis department is very small in 
quantity. The greater part is bad, and finds no favour 
either with Frenchmen or foreigners. 

The Loire and Cher boasts some tolerable white wines; 
one of them, grown in the Vendomois, at Pr^patour, 
called vin de Henri IV., is of very good quality ; it is a 
dry wine. 

The department of the Loire produces some good 
wines, as Sl Michael, which sells at seventy francs tlie 
hectolitre the first year; one hundred and twenty the 
second, and one hundred and fifty the third. The red 
wines of the same place fetch nearly the same prices. 
They do not gather the grape until it has begun to 
wither on the stem. The first pressure Is called llie 

lower," and is the wine of the first quality. In this 
department they rack the wine as soon as the fermenta- 
tion has sensibly disappeared, which is in seven or eight 
days; two or three times, in eight days more, it is racked 
again, and it is then ready to be delivered to the pur- 
chaser. That which b kept in the grower's hands is 
racked four dmes before the first frosts, and then fined 
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witli fisli glue twice in the space of fifteen days, and 
drawn off each time with the titmust care. The earlier 
it is bottled afterwards the better is the wine. 

The department of Allier, fiirmerly the Bourbonnaise 
and part of Niveriiais, produces some low priced wines. 
The best red is about eighteen francs the hectolitre, and 
capable of preservation for t«n years tn bottle. At 
Moulins they make a species called vitijou, or mad wine, 
or rather, to presume, " drunkard's wine." Tliey fill a 
small strong-bound cask, having no bung, with must; 
this they put into another cask, and plunge it into the 
rat, from which it is not withdrawn until tlie fermenta- 
tion ceases. Tliis wine is very intoxicating. Others, to 
obtain a stronger wine than usual, roll a tun into the 
open air during a severe frost, and taking out the head, 
having set the cask on its end, it becomes frozen to a 
considerable depth in the upper part. The lower por- 
tion of the liquid is then racked off and bottled. This 
wine will keep long, and is very strong in quality. 

At Gannat they make white wine with the red grape. 
They gather the grape when wet with dew, immediately 
press it, and ferment the must in casks. The wine thus 
manufactured is as clear as tlie finest rock water, heaity, 
and capable of effervescence when put into boltles in 
the month of March following the vintage. 

A vin grig, a grey or ratiier brown wine, is made here 
by leaving the must to ferment for forty-eight hour*. 
A rose-coloured wine is also maiuifactured by racking !( 
after tliree or four days' fermentation in the \aX, Thb 
last wine is excellent, of a very agreeable tasir, but 
what is singular, has not yet become an article of com- 
merce. 

At Mees, in tlie department of the Basses Alps, there 
in some giKxl red wine made, which at ten years old 
sells for one fnuic and a half the bottle, and nt 
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twenty years old for three francs. These wines are kept 
by the inbabitants in demi-jeans for ten or Afteeii years. 
Malijay, Oraison, Riez, Valeiisole, and Cbabrieres, are 
the principal vineyards. 

One of the most extensive vine districts in France, if 
quantity rather than quality be considered, is the de{Mirt- 
ment of the Seine and Oise. It conlains 16,298 hectares 
of vines, producing 849,7 1» hectolitres of wine, at 5"2-13^| 
per hectare, valued at 14,775,880 francs. These wines 
are of very middling quality, even considered as ordinary 
wines of the country. In the fifteenth century Mantes 
was noted for its wine as among the best in l''raiice. It 
fell in repute about a century ago, on the grubbing up 
of the vineyaril of the Celestins. The wine is said to 
have resembled Bordeaux. It was exported to Enghind 
and Holland. There remains nothing commendable in 
the qualities of these wines at present ; but the con- 
sumption in the capital makes the average price sixteen 
francs the hectolitre. In the department of the Oise also 
some ordinary mea^e wines are grown. 

The wines of Corsica amount only to 310,790 hecto- 
litres, at 31*1-2 per hectare, in value about 4,660,950 
francs. The portion exported goes for the most part to 
Leghorn. The vines are good ; but care and attention 
seem wanting in manufacturing the wine. Only 30,000 
hectolitres are exported. The most noted growths are 
those of Ajaccio, Bastia, Cape Corsica, Corte, Verdese, 
Serra, and St. Lucia. The mean price of the hectolitre 
is but fifteen francs. 

A very excellent variety of grape is grown in Cordca 
called the sciaccardlo. The wine from it is like Ali- 
cant, or Constantia. At Sartena a wine is made, called 
by the natives particohre. It is of a fine red, of prime 
quality, a delicious flavour, and is stomachic. The best 
j^pes are chosen in situations most exposed to the sun's 
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rays. The steins of the bunches are twisted eight days 
before the vintage ; the bunches are then gathered, and 
kept eight days more on a floor, when the grapes are 
taken from the stems and pressed. The must is placed 
in a small tun for fermentation, and the wine is racked 
into smaller barrels or demi-jeans. It is not fit to drink 
for two years, before which time it would be too sweet. 
It may be kept twenty years, and in gaining age it ac- 
quires strength, and an exquisite bouquet 

All the Corsican wines are exported from Cape Corsica. 
The wines destined for exportation are generally mingled 
with boiled wine. The must is put into boilers, and re« 
duced a third or fourth part in quantity, and to three 
barrels of wine one of boiled must is added. This mix- 
ture gives it the colour and taste of Malaga, and it is 
frequently sold for such to the merchants of the north, 
when it reaches Leghorn. This kind of wine is not 
drank in Corsica; it sells for fifty or sixty francs the 
hectolitre. It is said that sometimes from boiling the 
must too long a disagreeable taste is imparted to the 
wine, and that the oxide of the copper boilers has been 
perceived in the taste. The French are attempting to 
amend the practice of the Corsicans in this respect. 




CHAPTER VI. 

WINES OF SPAIN, AND THE CANARIES. 



As Spain succeeds France geograptiically in the direc- 
tion of the wann Soiilli, in liise manner it follows that 
ctiiiiitry in the excellence of its vinous productions. The 
wines of Spain deservedly rank high in the estimation of 
foreigners. This commendation is not to be drawn from 
the value in which the Spunish sherries arc held gent-- 
rally in England. It would be unjust to fonri an opininn 
of the wines of Sjuiin from the taste of a people who 
think tlio adulterated and fiery wines of Portugal tlie 
best offspring of the grape, it b the judgment of the 
first connoisseurs in wine, not only in England, but all 
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over the world. If France rank before Spain in this re- 
spect, it Ls because science has le<i the wav to excellence, 
aoH has enabled the French to attain, by delicacy of 
management, by art and labour, that which nature had 
well nigh accorded to Spain i\-itbout such appliances. 
Superstition and ignorance may triumph over a simple- 
hearted people, which the Spanish peasantry and fanners 
tmdoubtedly arc, but nature vindicates herself in her 
productions, eveu in the land of priests, arrogance, and 

I intellectual prostration. 

The wines of Spain are grown on a soil most conge- 

I nial to the culture of the vine. The sun ripens the 
{[rape witliout those hazards from chill and humidity to 

' which, in a more northern climate, the vintage i.s con- 
stantly exposed. Hence the crop rarely (ails, though in 
the southern parts of the country the heat is so intense in 
summer, that they are obliged to irrigate the vines. 
From north to south, sites, soils, and exposures of the 
happiest kind, cover the fece of the country. 

With every disadvantage in the process of making, 
there are both red and white wines in Spain of siu-pass- 
ing excellence. The nide treatment of the grape at the 
vintage (which is much chiuiged at Malaga and Xeres, 
where, from the calls of commerce, improved methods 

I of conducting the vintage have been introduced by foreign 
interests), has not made the traveller insensible to this 
truth. The wines commonly drank by the people of 
Spain are not the white lusciou'i w-ines, nor the dry Xeres, 
but very excellent red wines, often too much deteriorated, 
it b true, by the carelessness of the manufactiuvr. The 
Vweet wines are offered at the rate of a glass after each 

\ meal, rarely more. The red are to be drank in the 

[ houses of the better classes in a state that may give some 

\ idea of their excellent qualities, and untainted hy the 
Oiiri; or skin, which the hick of staves for barrels poverty, 
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or pi?rliaps the want of a commerciitl (irolit, oblijje* 
the peasantry to substitute. The white wines (rrowu 
near the coasts are not liable to this taint, the foreign de- 
mand removing the evil. The best red wines grown far 
in the interior, are kept in skins, as being more facile of 
carriage, and are liable to the taint, frum which, indeed, 
they are seldom free. They are often found so defiled, 
even in the tavern, with this pitchy taste, and the liltli 
of the uiieleansed skin, to nay nothing of the deposit 
from the coarse conduct of the vintage, that lliey cannot 
be drank by a foreigner at all. 

From Catalonia some thousand pipes are annually 
sent to England, and twelve thousand are exported from 
Valencia and Malaga. About twelve thousand tuns 
were imported into Great Britain alone from Mipain 
in IdOB, wbich is less than in 170<), when the ajnoiuit 
was I3,(>49. Holland and the north of Europe have, in 
some seasons, taken twenty thousand pipes of all kinds. 
The home consumption it is not easy to ascertiun ; about 
five thousand hogsheads are annually consumed in Ma- 
drid. Three hundred and fifty thousand pipes have, iii 
some years, been exported from the country, before the 
colonies of Spain in America were lost to her. 

The province of La Mancha is chiefly a wine district, 
and there the justly celebrated wine called Val de PeRas 
U made. This is a red wine, of excellent body, perhaps 
with as much as Port, before it is made fierj' with brandy. 
In the hands of Frenchmen it would be found to equal in 
strength, flavour, and body, the best southern growths. 
The vineyards are close to Manzanares, a town almost 
in ruins, in which tlie Duke of San Carlos, upon whose 
estates the wine is made, keeps extensive cellars, where 
it may be tasted in perfection. It is a wine which re- 
quires age to perfect, and then is equKl to any red wine 
in the wiirld, for every quality save, perhaps, the delicacy 
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which disting^bes die lugher class of Burgundy. It i» 
grown upon a rocky or stony soil, as I'al de J'fStu, or 
" Valley of Stones," indicates. The better class of tlie 
inhabitants of the Castiles rate it very higlily. No idea 
can be formed of tliis wine from wliat is drank at Madrid. 
The vines employ all the uihabitauts of the district, 
where tlie wages of the labourer are only about »evt*n- 
pence a day. This wine is rarely transported, except in 
the odre, and therefore can only be drank out of wood 
upon the spot. It is rich and racy, and bears a price of 
only 3/. 10s. per pipe from the grower. A recent tra- 
veller, Mr. Inglis, says, he saw six Uionsaiid skins in tLe 
store of one of the growers, each containing ten arrobas, 
or forty gallons. The same gentleman is of opinion, 
that an English merchant going with wine staves to Ln 
Mancha, just before the vintage, might secure on specu- 
lation some of the finest wines on earth, well adapted to 
the English taste. 

In Catalonia, where the soil is propitious, the plaiiu< 
are cultivated, and even the highest cliffs which are ac- 
ces^ble, are planted with vines. Wherever there is a 
slip or fall of tlie cliff leaving a few feet of surface, a 
mere ledge, to which there b no other mode of access 
than being let down by a rope, even there the vine U 
Bet. The fondness of the S]>aiiiards for this branch of 
husbandry is so strong as to make ibem, in some places, 
neglect every other species of cultivation, thus habituated 
ve they to tliat which loug usage has made to tliem a 
second nature. The red wines of this province are not 
remarkable for quality. The Malvasia made at Sitgas is 
considered very good, but the manu^cture of all kinds 
IB negligent beyond example. The exportation, though 
cotisiderahle, has been chiefly for mingling with other wines 
of lefts strength. From Tarragona five tliouMtuid pipes 
ofwiue.Hud four hundred of brandy^ are annuallv 
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Fran Vatewn s aw^Jgiabie qMack^ of Bon Cariot 
I czpottMl, OulM} to Fnne^ to angie witli 
^retfiDrE^fand. It cmm> £«■ a town of Aat oMie^ 
to Oe cMtwaid af the oty oT Vakaca. Theie k abo 
a wine aade at Beni Cvin, of talenMe qaifi^> cvn- 
■Bmed apaa tke ipoC. Tke wines al La Tom, S^oibe, 
and ManiediTH se geo ei o at md gsod. Tbe Beni Caries 
wines are al$o bo^kt vp to six witfa Poft in the English 
mariiet, and are tent to England lor thai purpose. 
Mucii rini} de radem, or CManraa wine, is grown in tliis 
province. 

At Alicant there is an excellent red wine, which be- 
comes of the ver\' first order by age : it is made from 
grapes of two or three sorts, mingled together. Some 
dry white is also made tliere. bat tlie town U most noted 
for vino tinio, or red wine, Btrong and sweet, of which 
however a very small quantity indeed is now e.iported, 
the commerce of the place having gone to decay. Like 
Cyprus wine, it is said to possess healing qualities, and 
to cleanse wounds. When old it is called Fondellol. 
It comes from the tintiUa plant Near Alicant the irri- 
gation of the vines has been carried on upon a large 
scale. The reservoirs are a grand undertaking, of greiit 
cost, and much labour. El PonUno, about twelve miles 
from Alicant, is a tank, formed by damming up a valley 
with an emlmiikment, two hundred feet high, and forty 
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thick. Tliis supplies water for an endre year. Not fiir 
away from Alicant tbere is another of these reservoirs, 
having a wall sisty feet hi^^h, aud broad enough for three 
or four carriages to travel upon. The culdvation of tlie 
vine ill the South is therefore an expensive work, from 
the vlimate being too dry. It has been calculated that 
three gallons and an eighth of wine cost from the press 
fourteen pence, English, for labour alone in this part of 
Spain. Vinaroz, Santo Domingo, Perales, and Segurbe, 
produce tolerable red wines. The wines grown near 
Villena are almost al! distilled into brandy. 

In Arragon there are tolerable wines. The best are 
a vtHo Hiito, and that of Carifiena and the Hospital from 
the vine which the French call Grenaehe. In Biscay, 
at Chacoli, a u-ine of the second class, a vino brorno, or 
austere and harsh wine, is produced in great quantity. 
The best is made at Vittoria, and called Pedro Ximenes. 
It is manu&ctured of all kinds of grapes, mingled toge- 
ther, and the price is settled by the police ! Five or six 
different kinds of vines are engrafted in Biscay on one 
stock, which must render the wine of very dubious cba- 
racter. It smacks of the odre, and selht for about three- 
pence the bottle. Fuen<;;arat, not iar from Madrid, 
produces a good wine, which is mostly consumed in the 
neighbourhood . 

In Navarre, I'eralta is remarked for producing a good 
dessert wine, styled raneio, or rusty, from the same cause 
as tlie French wines so called, long keeping. Near 
Fampeluna there is a good wine or liqwvr made. In 
Leon the best wines are found al Medina del Cam|>o; 
in old Castile, at Kioxa, near Terra del Campo, and at 
C'nrbezon, not far from Valla^lolitL Murcia principally 
produces viiu de liqueur. Gallicia has a second growtli, 
for home consumption, called Kabadavia. The details 
respecting the management of tlie wines in the interior 
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of Spain are very scanty, but the same bad conduct injures 
them all, and the odre of the mnatero, or wine seller, 
generally eompletes wliat tlie carelessness of the grower 
be^ui. With so many evils in such a nice article as 
wine, it is rather to be wondered how any Spanbh wine 
is not only palatable, but good — how the proverb of the 
country, "Pregonar vino y vender vinagre," "to cry wine, 
and sell vinegar," is not more frequently exemplified. 

To return to the wines of the coast. Andalusia is 
the province in whichthe wines most valued by foreigners 
are made, and the favourite species of grape is the Pedro 
Ximenes, The mountains round Malaga are clothed to 
the summit with vines, and no less than ten thousand 
presses are said to be kept at work during the vintjige in 
that and tlie bordering district. No labour is spared on 
the vineyards, far here the benefits of commerce, in spite 
of all ol>stacles, have made their way, and the wine U 
fabricated in a better manner than where this active 
principle of improvement is not felt. It is for the 
wines of Andalusia tluit Spain is extolled by foreigners. 
The most celebrated wines of this province are white, 
but it also produces a red wine, of a sweet, yet tart taste, 
called Tinto di Rota; it is of the richer class, and is 
consumed by the inhabitants of the province. There is 
also a witie flavoured with cherries, called Gmndre, which 
on that account carries tlie name ; as well as the pre- 
ceding class, it is consumed at home. 

They have a custom in some parts of the country of 
putting roasted pears uito wine, to improve it tn drink- 
ing, fancying that it becomes better ; whence the saying, 
" El \mo de \aa peras lialo a quien bien quierus," " Give 
the wine of pears to him you love," because the wine is 
supposed to be made more agreeable and wholesome by 
the addition. 

The mountjiin wines of Malaga have long been well 



known out of Spmii. There are both sweet and Iidwious 
wines made in the districts aroiuid that c^ity. There are 
also several kinds of dry wine. The ]Vlalaj|ra, usually 
so called, is always mingled^ with a prnporlion of wine 
burned a little in the boiling, to impart its peculiar taste, 
and is a powerful wine, long in high repute. This 
wine is made from a white grape, and contains a very 
large proportion of alcohol. The mount^n wines are 
made with the grape somewhat riper than for the pre- 
ceding wiue. The "lagrimas" wine^ which is made 
from the droppings of the grapes, suspended for the 
purpose, and not undergoing pressure, is a very lus- 
cious wine. There is the Pedro Ximenea, a wine 
named from a grape common in most parts of Spain, but 
of excellent quality. The dry wines are generally 
pressed from fruit not so mature in ripeness as the 
sweet. The Malaga Xeres comes so near to some of 
the real sherries in taste, as only Co be distinguished by 
good judges from those celebrated growths. As this 
wine is much lower in price, it might well replace in tlie 
foreign market some of the lower priced sherries beiti^ 
a wuie of much better quality, wliich they are endea- 
vouring to improve still further. 

The vineyards around Malaga alone are estimated in 
produce annually between thirty and forty thousand butts 
of wine, of which nearly twenty-seven tliousand are ex- 
ported. The prices vary from thirty-five dollars to one 
hundred and seventy a butt. The Americas now import 
the greatest part of these wines. As much as two htui- 
dred pounds sterling lias been paid for a cask of very old 
wine of prime quality. 

The price of labour and the expense of tJie viiieyarda 
are much less at Malaga than at Xeres, where the sherry 
wine is grown, and the soil b very similar. Most of Uie 
vines flourish ui about eighteen inches of a rich mould 
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upon a slaty sulwtnituin, which scales up, and mingling 
witli the mould, imparts to it a looseness and free quality 
allied to the rocky or gravelly sites, found to be so cod- 
gBQial to the vine in other countries. The vineyards 
are many of them situated at a great height above the 
sea, where the earih around the vines must be carefully 
secured. In this fine climate there are tliree gatherings 
of grapes in the year, llie first lakes place in June, 
and furnishes the Muscatel raisins, the bloom, and the 
texias, which are exported as such. The vuitage grapes 
are gathered in September and October. It is wonderful 
to view the fruitfulness of the soil in this district. In 
1629 eight millions of pounds of Muscatel and bloom 
raisins, and thirtv thousand arrobas of bloom and lexias 
in casks, were exported from Malaga, the produce of one 
season, with not less than twenty thousand jars of gnpeg, 
yet the quantity of wine made was not diminished ; 
it not being less than thirty-five thousand butts. The 
fine climate renders the vintage in this part of Spain not 
only rich in produce, but certain in crop. The exports 
of fruit and wine to England from Malaga are on the 
decrease, but to America it is the reverse. 

The district called the Axarquia, is that io which 
these wines are grown. Though mountainous, wherever 
practicable the vines are planted symmetrically, about 
eight feet asunder. In the worst seasons nineteen srrwbas 
of wine are produced from five hundred plants. It is 
unpoaeible to form a true idea, without seeing it, of the 
amazing fertility of tlie Axarquia- Wherever the soil on 
the acclivities is not occupied by vines, the prickly pear 
grows, and feeds the cochineal insect, whUe olive«, al- 
inonds, fig*, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, and even 
the MOgar cane. Sourish in profusion under that glorious 
sky. Velez Malaga, five leagues from Malaga, produces 
much wine, passing under the general name of Mal^a. 
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'llie sherry wine, wliicL some wiU coDteiid whs the 
" sack" of our forefathers, is priueipally made near Cadiz, 
or about nine miles from Port St. Mary, ut Xere* 
de la Frontera. This latt«r place is in tlie centre of the 
vineyards which cover a district of about six leagues 
square. Forty thousand pipes are made, of which above 
serenteeu thousand are exported annually. It is not to 
be supposed that these are all wines of the first quality ; 
for they include all ttiat go out of the district, high and 
low priced. There is a ^eat gradation in the prices of 
sherry, for though the average is not above twenty-six 
pounds the butt, the charges are Irom fifteen up to sixty- 
five pounds. The value of the sherries exported b cal- 
culated at 450,000/., and the export duties 500,000i 
The following is a stateJnent uf the butts shipped in the 
respective years under-mentioned : 



822. . 


. . 11,508J 


1826 . . 


. . no return 


82:j . . 


. . 1 2,476 i 


1827 . . 


. . 20,150 


824. . 


. . I5,059i 


1828. . 


. . 26,901 ' 


825. . 


. . 21,297^ 


1829 . . 


. . 17,839. 



The manufacture of the sherries takes place under 
the care of the agents or principals of foreign bouses, 
who reside on tlie spot, and this is the reason uf the 
great improvement of tat« years in the wines of Xeres. 
The vineyards are principally on the sides of slopes or 
declivitieti. The grapes are left tohang until they begin 
to shrivel ill tlie sun. The fruit is white, and always 
gathered between the 9tb and 15th of September. The 
bunches are exposed tu the sun in baskets for forty-eight 
hours after they are gathered, and turned and sort^ 
carefully for the better wines. The vineti, planted about 
five feet asunder, ar« carefully dug round immediately 
after the vintage, and little hollows left to retain the 
rttiii. They in January, or miou after, turn up the 
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mould, and carefully weed the grouncj. The pruning 
takes place in March, and the earth is afterwards raked 
orer, when the vines are propped until the vintage with 
canes. The labour of the vineyard is continued even to 
hunting out the insects on tlie vines. There is, however, 
seldom or never a failure in the crop, owing to tlie be- 
nignity of the climate. The high price of good sherry 
is not wonderful, when the care in the growth and the 
home duties are taken into account. A bottle of good 
sherry fetches three shilUngs and four pence on the 
spot, tiiough the common ordinary wine of the country 
is but sixpence. 

The soil of the Xeres vineyards, by which is under- 
stood the entire district for six or seven leagues round, 
at least the better portion of tlieni, nmsista of what is 
called "albariza" and "barros," being in fact a light soil, 
composed of chalk, sand, and clay, and some other sub- 
stances, and is exceedingly productive. 

The grapes are submitted to the usual mode of pres- 
suTti. The must is left to ferment in tlie cask. The 
elements of the wine are so good, that little care is ne- 
cessary in tlie process. The time they are thus left is 
ten or twelve weeks. The air does not at all affect the 
wine. Casks are left exposed in all temperatiu-es, and 
even in the open air, without mischief. The provision of 
any kind of shelter is considered sufficient, and a good 
cellar, as it is held in the north, is thought of no mo- 
ment. 

The \'arieties of the wine are produced by the diifer- 
ent modes of treating it. Gypsum is frequently, but 
not always, used in the manufacture. Pale sherry is 
made from the same grape as the brown, to the wine 
from which is added a couple of bottles of very pure 
brandy to each butt. The brown and deeper sherries 
are also the prtnluce of the same grape, mingled with 
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being able to account for it. Not a tirop of 
brandy can be added to genuine AmontiUudo n-itliout 
spoiling it. The sherry wines average about 20-40 of 
alcohol. 

There is a wine which is grown on the right bank of 
the Guadalquiver, called Mogiier. This is a cheap and 
tight wine, and being mixed with Xerea, tlie *' inferior 
sherries" of the grower are tlius formed, and exported as 
such generally to England, after some brandy has also 
been added. These wines are never adulterated by the 
exporter : though these cheap sherries are often so treated 
in London by wine merchants with Cape and less costly 
ingredients. The exporter sends his wines, high or low 
priced, from the country strictly for what he announces 
them to be. Good sherry of a year old cannot he im- 
ported into Great Brilain under thirty shitlings the 
dozen, nor good four year old under forty-five. Sherries 
are never to be judged by colour but solt^ly by tasle. 

At San Lucar da Barameda, about forty miles from 
Seville, a very excellent muscadine red wine, called 
I'intilla, is manulactured. At Cordova tliey have a dry 
wine, called MontiUa, which is generally drank there, 

Paxarete, a wuie made at an ancient mona-stery about 
two leagues from Xeres, is a rich, sweet, and sparkling 
wine, from the same grape as the sherry, very well 
known in tliis country. There is a Paxarete grown also 
at Xeres from the sherry grape, suffered to be over ripe. 

The red wine^ called Tiutilla and Tinto di Rota, or, as 
it is styled in England, Tent, is a rich wine, drank gene- 
rally as a stomachic It carries about 13'.30 per cent, of 
alcohol, tt is maile about five leagues from Cadiz, of a 
grape which is said to be coloured all through. 

In Andalusia there is a reddish white species of wine, 
very sweet and rich. The wines of colour are well 
known, and sell for alnMit six pounds sterling when new. 
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but tt^ed, ttie prices are greatly increased. Thin is tho 
case aUo with tlie Pedro XimeDea. 

The wines of Spain, both red and white, will one day 
rank much higher in estimation than they do at present. 
The importation of them into England is fast encroach- 
ing upon the Portuguese, which is not to be regretted. 
The political condition of the country must change for 
the better at some future time ; then the happy nature of 
the climate, and the fertility of tlie soil, will be seconded 
by industry and science. When that periml arrives, it 
will not be too much to expect that the delicacy and 
aroma of the French wines will be found 'm those of 
Spain ; and that, together with good management in the 
product of her vintages, Spain may exhibit wines of the 
first class as to quality, and rival every other country 
successfully. Tlie white and sweet wines are almost all 
that are now known to foreigners, but tJie red wines of 
Spain, properly treated, would be found equal to most 
others in goodness. 

The islands of Majorca and Minorca are well situated 
for the culture of the vine. The last named island pro- 
duces a muscadine wine called Pollenda. There are 
also some red wines grown there, but none are exported. 
In Majorca a very good red wine, called Aleyor, from 
the vineyard that produces it, is made for home con- 
sumption, at least very little is exported. The white 
wines are made in a very slovenly way, somewhat in the 
mode ado|)ted in Cyprus, which would seem to indicate 
that the art had been brought there first, and not ac- 
quired from Spain. They use earthen or stone vats in 
precisely the same manner for the purpose of fermenta- 
tion. At Banal Busa a wine, resembling tliose of the 
Rhine, is grown, weU known by the name of Alba Flora ; 
it is not so dry as hock. 

Strength and durability are the characteristics of the 
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Spanish wines. Their boiled wines, or vhis cuits, as tlie 
Freuch call them, are mingled with other growths, as 
with sherries, for the sake of deepening the colour, or 
altering tlie flavour. Their wines rle lif/iteitr receive a 
portion of boiled must, strained prior to boiling in large 
cauldrons, where it is carefully skimmed, and often re- 
duced by evaporation to a fourth part of its original 
quantity. A good age is required for almost all the 
Spanish wines to impart to them the proper flavour, re- 
duce their strengtli, and attach to them tliat mellowness 
BO gnttefiil to the palate. 

The following may serve as some guide to the prices 
of sherry in England, reckoning the butt at one hundred 
and eight imperial gallons, or one hundred and thirty of 
the old measure, duty paid. 

Pale sherry of the lowest quality being mingled with 
Moguer wines in the country, and unported duty in- 
cluded, may be sold in England from sixty-five pounds 
per butt to seventy-five. The better qualities run from 
eighty to one hundred pounds the butt, and even more. 
The browu sherries, lowered in the country to the cheapest 
price, from fifty-eight pounds to seventy-eight, and the 
better eighty pound^f to a hundred and ten per butt. 

The Canaries produce aimually about twenty-five 
thousand pipes of white wine for exportation, while 
fifteen thousand are consumed in the islands, or sub- 
mitted to distillation. The brandy thus distilled used 
to be sent to the Spanish colonies. Teneriffe alone priv 
duces about twenty-two thousand pipes, of a hundred 
and twenty gallons. There lias been a great corruption 
of names in the wines of these islands. Canary was 
once much drank in England, and was known only by 
that name. I'he writer of this tasted some which was a 
hundred and twenty-six years old, it luiving been kept 
during ail that period in the family cellars of a noble- 
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man, witli wlioin lie liappened to be dining, ami who 
produced the buttle, in conteuts little more than a piut, 
us a lmiiit£ boucbf. Its flavour was good, and it had ample 
body. What is called Vidonia is properly the dry Canary 
wine, best known as Teneriffe. Perhaps it was so called 
because it is derived from the vidogna gr^e, or it is 
a corruption of Verdoua, a green wine of good body, 
but harsher than Teneriffe, formerly grown on tlie 
western side of that island, and shipped at Santa Cruz 
for the West Indian market, little or none coming to 
Europe. Teneriffe produces the best wines of all tlie 
islands, having the greatest boily. The V'idoiiia is a 
wine which greatly improves by age, especially ui warm 
climates, resembling Madeira. The Malmsey of Tene- 
riffe is small in quimtity but excellent in quality. At 
Canary both Malmsey and Vidonia are grown. At Go- 
mera the wines improve so much by age, that the dry 
kind gain the flavour of Madeira, and may be easily 
mistaken for it. On the eastern side of Palma, Miii- 
vasia, or Malmsey, is grown, which in a few years gains 
a bouquet like a ripe pine-apple. The dry wines are 
not as good as those of the other islands. The best vines 
do not grow much more than a mile from the sea. 

In the early voyages to these islands, quoted in 
Ashley's collection, there is a passage relative to sack, 
which will puzzle wise heads about that wine. It is 
nndrr the head of Nicols' Voyage. Nicols lived eight 
veins in the islands. The island of Teneriffe produi 
three sorts of wine, Canary, Malvasia, and Verdona, 
*' which nuty all go under the denomination of sack." 
The term tJien was applied neither to sweet nor dry 
wiues rxclusively, but to Canary, Xeres, or Malaga ge- 
nerally. In Anglo-Spanish dictionaries of a century and 
a qunrtrr old, sack is given us lino ite Canariag. llcncc 
it wiw Cniiary sack, Xcres sack, or Malaga sack. 
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VitieM ill the Canary islands are Kiid ta have been 
first planted In tiie reijtfn of Charles the Fiftli, having 
been brought thither from the Rhine, and the ohanse 
gave Canary wine ; but the vine of which the Mubnsey, 
or Malvasia, i» made, was transported there from 
Candia. A pigte of Malva»iia used to sell, about the 
year IfilO, for twenty ducats, which with a duty of 
seventeen ryals on exportation, made the total expense, 
for above a hundred English gallons, only three pounds 
fifteen shillings sterling on the island, when new. Biiena 
Vista, Dante, Oratena, and Tigueste, were formerly 
boasted of on tlie island as the fiivoured spots. The soil 
is mostly volcanic ; in Palma the best wines grow in a 
soil of this sort, called tlie Breiiia. The Malmsey is very 
rieh and perfect of its kind, and was once in great repute. 
The dry wine is inferior, and does not keep ao well. 

The importation of wine from the Canaries into Great 
Britain, though formerly great, had declined as low as 
sixty-five tuns in 1783. In 1808 it had again increased; 
the amount being 168:) tuns. In \S2\ it had fallen to 
about a thousand, and it has not since increased. The 
wines of the Canaries are second to tliose of Madeira, 
but the cause is unknown. Perhaps it may be ascribed 
to want of care in the maiiagemetit of the vintage ; for 
ill Madeira there have been great incitements to improve 
from the increasing demand for that wine, and the influx 
and residence of foreign merchants, all anxious to obtain 
the best wines, and to create a useful emulation among 
the cultivators of the vine, which may not have been ex- 
perienced at the Canaries. 

The wuie measures of Spain are the arroba, which 
varies in different provinces; that which is commonly 
used cimtains 4"245 English gallons. That of Malaga is 
4-186; and of the Canaries the same as tluit of 8pain, 
The arroba of Valencia is 3' I \'i gallons. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

WINBH OF OP.RMANY AND SWITZEKLAVI). 



The Germans, like vain m<>n of other nations upon ana- 
logous fliibjectt^ have wa-^led a ^;ood deal of idle con- 
jecture on tlie antiquity of the culture of tlie vine In 
their country. While many of their writers aHcrihe its 
introduction to the Emperor Prohus and h'm lemons, 
about the year 280; others go up to the Asiatic Bac- 
chus, and pretend that Baccharach, iu the vicinity of 
which so many e.icellenl vineyards are found, derived 
its name from the deity of wine : a stone still existing 
in the river, which tliey call " Bacchus' altar." Had the 
etymology been treated metaphorically in this way, to 
describe the vine countrv on llie Rhine, and snme of it* 
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^ -"i-tfTs. :: would not have been out of place to 



. •*. jvttt'trv oi Bacchus. The Germans boast of 

, ftOtr TUfc"^ sicreil to Bacclius : Steeirbach, situated 

::^s., ioy call the ladder of Bacchus : Diebach, 

* ' ^-^ rt^rifvf): Handbach, or Manersback, the 

. ^^ ; .wvi, or Ln-iurea, the bay or laurel. For- 

• «3^ iajH^ble to enter a German house with- 

^^^ ./dVrtHl '' large jacks of wine," so attached 

,i^« V th«^ rites of their purple <leity. The 

« ^<* rivers are covered with vineyards. The 

^.^Aj*., >tji«^vU\ Neckar, and Mayn, are gardens of the 

Xjt have the Germans been content with cul- 

..^ ;W Kmks of rivers alone, but the higher lands 

.o*ii^>i with the greatest success. It matters very 

, KCAtT the territory of Treves poured out it** 

k-««j-«*.^ in the time of the Romans or of Charli*- 

^, :hf liormans have enjoyed it since the year 400 : 

rtv' bViiohman, who stiid the Germans had found 

iK -.vrpofual motion in their cups, or tall old wine 

^5^ ««i not far from the truth. Tlie German loves 

; and while he cultivates his vines, let the giKMl 

^f ^kt'Treves swallow his Augenscheimer, his Thi- 

.^^•.iK'r* Sohamet, and Pitcher, provided he will allow 

iHvi^uer to share a little of the superfluity of his 

^'u «iut;ige. From Bonn to Coblentz, and from the 

fi ctJV to Msxyence, the country is covered with vine- 

^ -Ji^ The Johannisberger of " father" Khine, the 

jk^^ttkuMiser or the Brauneberger of the Moselle, and 

^(.Muckheimer of the Mayn, e<'ich distinguish and hallow 

^bjir N^H}ctive rivers in the eyes of the conncnsseur in 



)|itMH*ver has visited the noble Khine must have felt 
^^^il^ of tlie beauty of its viiieyanls, covering steep 
^j^ «hore, interlaced with the most romantic ruins 
Hiicient and venerable, smiling villages, and the 
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rapid brcwd German river, reflecting tlie rich scenery on 
its banks. From Mentz even to Biinn tlie vineyards of 
the Rhine are observed to greater advantage than any 
simihir cultivation in other countries : Erl>ach, enthroned 
on its vines ; the Rbeingau, its Johannisberg on a cres- 
cent hill of red soil, adorned with cheering vegetation ; 
Mittelheim, Geisenheim, and Iliidshetm with its strong, 
flne-bodied wine, the grapes from which bask on their 
promontory of rock, in the siunmer sun, and imbibe 
its generous heat from dawn to setting ; then again, on 
the other side, Bingen, delightful, sober, majestic, with 
its terraces of vines, topped by the chateau of Klopp. 
The river and its riches, the corn and fruit which the 
vicinity produces, all remind the stranger of a second 
Canaan. The Bingerloch, the ruins, and tlie never- 
failing vines scattered among them, like verdant youth 
revelling amid age and decay, give a picture no where 
else exhibited, uniting to the joyousness of wine tlie sober 
dnge of meditative feeling. The hills, back tlie pic- 
ture, covered with feudal relics or monastic remains, 
below Asmannha'usen to Lorch, mingled with tlie purple 
grape. Bacharach is near, the wine of which, prolmlily 
the fancy of the drinkers having changed, is now pro- 
nounced second-rate in quality, though not long ago, even 
the French celebrated it in their Bacchanalian songs, 
is still very good, fashion may say what it chooses. 
Landscapes of greater i)eanty, joined to the luxuriance 
of fruitful vine culture, can no where be seen ; perhaps 
there is something to be added, for the alliance of wine 
and its agreeable qualities, with the noble scenery of 
the river. The mnid will have its associations upon all 

To the north of Coblentz the wines are of little com- 
parative note, though Bodendorf, near Bonn, has been 
said to jirodnce a Rhenish wine of the second growth, 
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tnaniirea, which ilie French and Portuguese pronounce 
to be injurious, 

The grapes which are preferred for genera] cuhivation 
are the ricsslinff, a small white species, harsh in ta^te, i>ut 
in hot seasons furnishing a remarkably excellent wine, 
having a fine bouquet. The kleinherger, a productive 
species, which ripens easily, and a small Orleans variety. 
The produce of all the nneyards it is impossible to ascer- 
tain. The circle of Coblentz contains nearly seventeen 
thousand Prussian acres, each of which is calculated to 
yield wine of about fifteen pounds sterling annually in 
value. The circle of Treves, containing twenty-three 
hundreil acres, gives an annual product of thirty-nine 
pounds sterling each acre. In Wirtemberg, the product 
of the kingdom, or of 61,514 acres, has been valued at 
!J,990,8-')! florins. The true Hockheimer is grown in a 
little spot of about eight acres to the eastward of Mentz, 
between tliat place and Frankfort, Each acre contains 
four thousand plants. The produce, in a tolerable year, is 
twelve large casks, wluch sell for about one hundred and 
fifty pounds each. Worms was formerly reported to grow 
a hundred and fifty fudders within the territories of tlie 
city, " sweeter than virgin's milk," (liebirauen milch). 

The vintage does not take place until the grapes are 
perfectly mature, they are then carefully gathered, the 
bad fruit picked out, and with the stalks put aside. The 
wine of the pressings is separated, mogl vom ersten druck, 
com nackdntck. The more celebrated of these wines 
are all fermented in casks, and then after being repeatedly 
racked, suffered to remain for years in large fudders' to 
acquire perfection by time. These huge casks contain 
each about three hundred and fifty tuns. The wines 
mellow best in large vessels ; hence the celebrated Hei- 
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liis cellar, for tlie purpose of using it as vinegar; but tbe 
following spriiij^ he was surprised to find that no acetous 
fermeutation had taken phtce. It has been generally 
supposed in England that tlie wines of the Rhine and 
Mottelle are more acid than the white wines of France; 
but if tlie above experiment may be any criterion of the 
qualities of the former, it would prove thai they are less 
acid than Mauterne, Barsac, and tiie Graves; for it is 
well known tliat it in necessary to sulphur the casks of 
tliese winea to prevent the acetous fermentatiou takiufj 
place. Aciils are supposed to generate gout, and in 
England Rhine wines are on this account forbidden to 
gouty subjects ; yet the gout is a disease rarely known 
on the banks of the Rhine, where hardly any other wine 
is lirank. We, therefore, conceive this to be a vulgar 
error, and that no wine is bett«r to a gouty patient tiian 
that of the Rhine ; the author can testify this from bis 
own experience, and the testimony (which can be more 
depended on) of an eminent English physician, who 
practised at Mayence for many years, and was of opinion 
that the strong wines of the Rhine were e.ttremely salu- 
tary, and that they contained less acid than any other; 
moreover, they are never saturated with brandy, as the 
French white wines are. Although Moselle is become 
so tasliionable, it is a cheap wine, the best Braitneberg 
only costing twelve Napoleons per ahin, of tliirty-six 
English gallons, and, including tlie duties and all ex- 
penses, it may be imported for three shillings a bottle 
into England." 

That tliis is correct, as &r as regards himself, the 
writer of this volume can vouch. If he take no more 
than a glass or two of port, so that the spirit taken with 
it is not enough to stimulate the stomach, acidity is cer- 
tain to be felt, but this is never experienced with sound 
Rhenish wine. Some wrilers account for this property ^^HjH 
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in Gennan wines by the completeness of their fermen- 
tifebn^ and the consequent difficulty of deranging their 



To proceed northward with the " Rhine wines," fol- 
lowing the course of the main river. The ordinary wines 
are not worthy of note. The Liebfrauenmilch, already 
mentioned* is a well bodied wine, grown at Worms, and 
generally fetches a good price. The same may be said 
of the wines of Koesterick, near Mayence, and those 
firam Mount Scharlachberg are equally full bodied and 
weU &Lvonred. Nierstein, Oppenheim, Laubenheim, 
smI Gaubisdieim are considered to yield first growths, 
btti that of Deidesheim is held to be the best; the 
Iwl of 1^5 sells f(Nr twelve pounds sterling the ahm, 
of thirty gallons, in the present year. The prices vary 
miich^ and depend in a great degpree upon the age of the 
witte% New wine may be had from fifteen-pence the 
wmttts^ to four and seven-pence. Very aged wine from 
eight to ten up to eighteen shillings the bottle. 

TW rtver Mayn runs up to Frankfort close to Mayence, 
and on it» banks the little town of Hockheim, once the 
pfoperty of General Kellerman, stands upon an elevated 
^t|M»l of grottiKU in the full blaze of the sun. From Hock- 
Wm it!^ derived the name of Hock, too generally applied 
^ laii(huKl to all German wines. No trees are seen to 
U^otrmt the genial fire from the sky, which the Germans 
$o ueeitfiil to render their vintages propitious. The 
Clauds iu the midst of vineyards. That which pro- 
4mn^ the Hockheimer of the first growth is about eight 
«QN« ui e3Lleat« and situated on a spot well sheltered 
iNMi iIm" iMNTlh wiihK on a little hill behind the deanery. 
TW vwM' of I7M luid 1775 now fetches forty-two and 
iftv MirajaAr the ahm* The other growths of this wine 

^ A KitW MMW^ than two qiiartK. 
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come ^om tlie surrounding vineyards. The whole eaateru 
bank of the Rhine to Lorich, called the Rheingau, has 
been remarkable centuries past for itu wines. It was once 
the property of the church. The entire dhitrict is one 
delicious vine-garden, in this favoured spot grows the 
caslle,or Schloss-Johannesberger, once the property of the 
church, and also of the Prince of Orange. Joliannesberg 
is a town, with its castle (schloss), on the right bank of 
the Rhine below Mentz. The Johannesberger takes the 
lead in the wines of the Rhine. The vines are grown 
over the vaults of the castle, and were very near being 
destroyed by General Hoche. The quantity is not 
large. The price of the vintage of 1611 is about 
thirty-six pounds the ahm, of thirty gallons. That of 
1779 sells for seventy-five in the present year. The 
vineyard is now the property of Prince Metternieh. 
The other growths near the same vuieyard are excellent. 
The Johannesberger of Messieurs Mumm and Giesler of 
Cologne and Jo)iannesberg, their own growth of 1822, 
brings, in 1833, from twenty-five to sixty pounds the 
ahni. 

Riidesheim produces wines of the first Rhine growths, 
the ahm of 1611 is fifty-five pounds; but the Steinbei^er, 
belonging to the Duke of Nassau, takes rank after the 
Schloss-Johannesberger among these wines. It has tlie 
greatest strength, and yet is one of the most delicate, 
and even sweetly flavoured. That called the " Ca- 
binet," from the vintage of 1611, brings seventy pounds 
sterling the alim at present, or nearly eleven shillings 
the bottle. The quantity made is small, of the first 
growth. Graefenberg, which was once the properly of 
the Church, produces very choice wine, which carries a 
price equal to the Riidesheim. 

Marcobrunner is an excellent wine, of a fine flavour, 
especially when the vintage has taken place in a warm ^^^B 

^ I 
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year. The vineyards of Rutli and K<inia;sl)iicli grow ex- 
uellenl wines. The wine of Bucharach was formerly 
celebrated, as before mentioned, but time (irorfuces 
revolutions in the history of wlues, as well as in that of 
empires. Notwithstanding the quality of endnnuice 
many of the second-rate growths possess, and a freedom 
from acidity equal to those which hold the first place, 
they are by no means so well known as they ought to be. 
The oldest wine, which Is commoidy offered to llie pur- 
chaser, b that of 1746, a year when the season was ei- 
ceedingly propitious to the vintage. Older wines may 
be met with, but less frequently. The excellence of the 
wine in any particular year always depends more npon 
the warmth of the season, tlian upon any other cause, 
and the high price of the wine in corresponding years 
rates accordingly. The Germans say, the wines of Uie 
best body are made on the higher lands, and the worst 
on the lower ; the last requiring the longest keeping, to 
render tliem mellow for drinking. The wines of 176:1 
hear a very high character. There is something unac- 
countable u» the extraordinary durability of wines grown 
so fer to the North, when the slightest increase of warmlli 
in a season causes such a difference in the quality of the 
wine. While strong southern wines suffer from age after 
a cert^n period of years in bottle, and begin to dete- 
riorate sensibly, the llhine wines seem possessed of inex- 
tinguishable vitality, and set the greater part of rivalry 
in keeping at defiance. It is generally found that 
wines with the lesser proportion of alcohol change sooner 
than those which are strong. The Uheiiish wines ave- 
raging so little in spirit, will endure longer, and continue 
rii improve by age as much as the more potent wines of 
the South, with double their alcoholic strength. The best 
vint^es were 1748, l"6fi, 1779. 1783, 1800, 1802. and 
IBM. The Steinwein of 1748, brought in ISKseventy 
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poundf< the alini. This may serve to show how much 
tJiese wines gain by ajfe. 

On the whole the wines of Bischeim, Asmannhaufleiijand 
Laubenheim, are very pleasant wines ; those of the most 
strength are Marcobruniier, Riideslieimer, and Nier- 
steiner, while those of Joliaiinlsberfir, Geissenheiin, and 
Hocklieim, give the most perfect delieaey and aroma. 
The Germans themselves say, " Iihein-wein,fnn tcein ; 
Necherwein, Itcker wein ; Franhm-wein, tranken wein ; 
Mo»el-wein, uniWKl wein," " Rhine wine is good; N'eckar 
pleasaot; Frankfort bad ; Moselle innocent." 

The red wines of the Rhine are not of extraordinary 
quality. The Asmannshiiuaer is the best, and resembles 
some of the growths of France. Neur Lintz, at Neu- 
wied, a good wine, called Bllschert, is made. Keinigs- 
baeh, on the left bank of the Rhine, Altenalir, Rech, 
and Kesseling, yield ordinary red growths. 

The Moselle wines are secondary to those of the 
Uliine and Mayn. The most celebrated is the Brauiie~ 
berger. The varieties grown near Treves are numerous. 
A Dutch merchant is said to have paid the Abbey of 
Maximinus for a variety called Gruenhiiiiser, in 1793, 
no less than eleven hundred and forty-four florins for two 
hundred and ninety English gallons in the vat. This wJne 
was formerly styled the "Nectar of the Moselle." It 
made men cheerful when tlrank in a quantity, and did 
good the next day, leaving the bosom and head witliout 
disorder, — such ts a German's character of it, that of the 
jurist Uontheim. These wines are tight, with a good 
flavour, and of late have become favourites m England. 
They will not keep so long as the Rhine wines, but tliey 
are abundant and wholesome. Near Treves are grown 
die wines of Brauneberg, Wehlen, Graaeh, Zeltingen, 
and Piesport. The wines of Rins|)iirt and Becherbach 
are t-onsidered of seeondarv rank. The wines of Cusel 
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autl Vatdrach, near Treves, are thought lo be possessed 
of diuretic properties, and even to cure the grarel. In 
about five years these wines reach die utmost point of 
perfection for driaking. They will not keep more tlian 
ten or twelve m prime condition. 

Tlie wines called " wines of the Ahr," resemble those 
of the Moselle, except that they will keep longer. 

The " wines of llie Neckar" are made from the best 
French, Hungariao, and even Cyprus vines. The most 
celebrated are tliose of Be<«uigheim. They are of a light 
red colour, not deep, and of tolerable flavour and bouquet. 

Hisbaden grows some good wines at Schierstein, and 
Epstein, near Frankfort. The best wines of Baden are 
produced in the seigniory of Badenweiler, near Friboui^. 
At Heidelberg, the great tun used to be filled with the 
wine of that neighbourhood, boasted to be a hundred and 
twenty years old, but it gave tlie wine no advantage 
over other Neckar growths. Some good wines are pro- 
duced near Baden. The red wines of Wangen are 
much esteemed in the country of Bavaria, but they are 
very ordinary. Wurtzberg grows the Stein and Liesteii 
wines. I'he first is produced upon a mountain so called, 
sold very dear, and called "wine of the Holy Spirit" by 
the Hospital of Wurtzberg, to whom it belongs. The 
Liesten wines are produced upon Mount St. Nicolas. 
Straw wines are made in Fraiiconia. A cm He liqueur, 
called Calmus, like the sweet wines of Hungary, is made 
in the territory of Frankfort, at AscholTenbouTg. The 
best vineyards are those of Bischofslieim. Some nines are 
made in Saxony, but tliey are of little worth. Meissen, 
near Dresden, and Guben, produce the best. Naumberg 
makes some small wines, like the inferior Bui^ndies. 

The importation of German wines into England, in 
18.11, was 7 1,42» gallons. 

The better wiuea of Germany, imagined to be acid b) 
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persons talking them for the first time, though really 
tlie reverse, are of a drier quality thaii tliose of France. 
Compared by some to the vins lU- Graves, they are 
ill reality of a very diiferent character. Some of them 
have wliat the French call the ffotit cU pierre, but as 
the soils that produce them are very various, so no two 
kinds exactly reseiuble each other, even to a taste 
not over nice. Perhaps the betttr kinds are the most 
wholesome wines in tlie world. The "golden wine" of 
the father river deserves its alt^r to BacchuH. 

The dim of wine differs in quantity. The Rlieingau 
merchants send wines to England by the ahm of thirty 
imperial gallons. The comtnon German alun has been 
usually reckoned at forty old English gallons, and a 
little more. About " two ahms and a half formerly 
ma<)e a pipe," fin wtiiifask von andfrhtilb ahm. em pijir. 
A Irnth, or butt, contained three ahins, or a hundred and 
twenty-six gallons. A Rhenish wine cask of six ahins, 
called a fuder, or stuekfusk, contained two hundred and 
fifty -two gallons, or a tun of Khenish, according to the 
old measure. Wine is now almost universally sold by 
the ahm alone. At Hamburgh it is only about 3U.2a() 
gallon,. 

.Snitxerlanil doeit not supply more wine than suffices 
for home consumption. The best is produced in the 
canton called the Grisons, It is named Chiavenna 
wine, and is of an aromatic flavour, white from the red 
grape. In the Valais they make a Malvasia of gooti 
quality ; botli these are white wines of the luscious kind. 
The Valais also produces red wines, made at I^ Marque 
and Coquempin, in the district of Mnrtigny. 

The other wines are for tlie most part red. Schtdf- 
liausen produces them in plenty, and of tolerable quality. 
At Basle they make the " wine of blood," as it is called 
from the combat of Birs in the reign of Louis XI. of 
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CHAPTER Vni. 



WINES OP PORTUGAL, AND MADEIRA. 



The history of no country in the world funmheR an 
exaiii|)le of ^eater political ahsitrdity thiui our own, in 
the conclusion with Portugal of what is commonly called 
the Methuen treaty, better characterized as tlie Mothuen, 
or wine merchant!)' job. By this treaty Englishmen 
were compelled to drink the fiery adulterdtions of aii 
interested wine company, and from the awrseness of 
their wines, exposed to imitations of them without end, 
from materials some of which liad never been in Portugal. 
'Itiese sophistications complained of in 17-30, increased 
after the monopoly was granted to the company. The 
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delusion of cnL-oura^ng our woollen manti^titres, trsn 
the bait held out in exchange for the rejection of better 
wine, and the substitution of a third-rate article. The 
w objections to a treaty of such a nature are obvious enough 
[ to every impartial rea.sDner, and tlie coarseness of the 
attempts made to justify it» continuation, displayed un- 
equalled ignorance and boldness. The time the treaty 
was in full force, without any attempt to qualify or annul 
it, almost affords ground for the belief, that englishmen 
formerly never scrutinized beyond the surface of things. 
It is consolatory that this treaty is now gone to the lonib 
of the Capulets. 

Had the wine of Oporto been of a Jirst-rale class, aiid 
Englishmen a little less attached to coarse wines nf a 
hot cliaracter, it is probable the difference in the wtne« 
tliemselves, unless indeed the adulteration was very 
gradual, would have struck them by its singularity. It 
is impossible to believe tltat the Port nines of 170(1 
and 1800 were of the same degree of excellence; it is 
probable they had not much resemblance at all. The 
lapse of a century would, it is true, in the span of human 
life, render the comparison impossible. This, no doubt, 
prevented a change in tlie original quality of tJie wine 
from being discovered. The writer, a few years ago, 
dining with a diplomatic character belonging to Por- 
tugal, drank Port wine, he believes, for tlie first time 
in his life, and a better n-ine he never recollects to liave 
tasted ; but this was of a kind called vin/uts geparatlox, not 
export wine. This wine was not what tlie French would 
call wine of tlie first class. It wanted the delicacy of 
tlie highest wines of France, but it M'as every thing tltat 
could bedesired, stomachic, mellow, of good streiigtl), and 
colour. The Butlior was informed it luid been brought 
over from Lisbon out of the wine sent there to Ik* con- 
sumed bv the better classes in the country. The myMery 
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was reveali'd; it had not been treated with elder berries 
to deepen tlie colour, nor been mingled with Beni Cartiw. 
in die English market. No bad Portuguese brandy had 
further chunged the nature of the wine so that its parent 
soil would have deemed it an abortion. 

The increase ui the consumption of the wine of Oporto, 
found in comparing the consumption of the first ten years 
of the last century with those of the present, is striking ; 
it is as follows: — 

Timi. Hogd). G>IL 

Wines impurtedfrom 1700 to 1710 ai,293 9 
Ditto 1800 to 1810 •>-2r2,i)22 "2 52 



Diiferencein 1810 140,829 2 4a 

The non-importation of the pure wine took place 
about 1715, when the Portuguese first began to muigle 
brandy with all they sent to England. About this 
time, or two years later, a duty of 55/. 5s. per tun was 
laid upon French wines, while Portuguese wines were 
admitted at 71. 5s. fid. a tun ! It is evident, therefore, 
that the demand for the worst wine arose out of the 
cheapness of one article, and the almost prohibitive duty 
placed upon the other: in other words, tliat our taste 
for Port wine was forced upon us by our rulers, out of 
jealousy towards France. There w no necessity to 
search for any other reason why Port wine is now so 
generally drank in Englajid. It was no intrinsic worth 
in the wines themselves which introduced them here. 
Now custom has hallowed tliem, they are not likely 
to lose much ground for many generations, even should 
they get worse instead of better. Englishmen are 
wedded to long usages, and numbers believe Port wine 
is the oidy real wine in the world, and shiver whenever 
Remance Conti, or I^alitte, are named. 

In 175(> a monojiuly of the wine eountry of the TppiT 
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DouTO was given to a oompanvy which did not fail to 
take advantage of their situation. They obtained a 
charter throng the Marquis of Pombal, whose wines 
they gratefully took in return under a fidse denomina- 
tion. They fixed the price of the wines, and restricted 
the limits of the vineyards ! The ostensible objects of 
the company were, as was natural, plausibly expressed '. 
One of these was to prevent adulterations of the wines, 
though there was no evidence that any thing but brandy 
had been till then mingled with them, from the un- 
founded notion that it was essential to their durability. 

How the company proceeded in exempUfying their 
zeal for the preservation of the genuine character of the 
wine is a weU-known history. It may first be necessary 
to remark, that no wine, let it be grown where it may, 
can ever approach to the character of a first, or even of 
a second rate wine, unless it be the pure juice of the 

* The feUowing are some of thote usdiil regulatioDSy whidi won orer aU 
oppotidoo, for they are in diemseHet good. They tamed oat, howeirer, 
to he prohihitiTe only upon Ukmo who were mci of the company, and en- 
abled the latter to engrots all the bosiness of deterioration itaelf for itt own 
profit 

** 1. That the district calculated for the growth of the export winet 
should be marked out, and the mixture of these wines with others from 
without the boundary prohibited. 

*' 2. That no one should be permitted to cover the rines with litter, as 
this operation, though it considerably augments the produce, tends to de> 
teriorate the quality of the wine. 

** &. That, in the manufacture of the wine, no one should use elder 
berries, which not only give it a folse and evanescent colour, but also change 
its natural flavour. 

** 4. That after each vintage, a list should be made out of the nunober of 
pipes in every cellar within the district; and that the wine-tasters of the 
eompany, and others to be nominated by the formers, should prove them, 
and arrange them in diisei, distinguishing such as were fit for exportation, 
and delivering to the proprietors a corresponding tickeL 

" 6. That the market should be opened on a certain day, and should be 
free to all English merdiants, to such Portuguese as were qualified as 
legitimate exporters, and to the company itself." 
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f^pe, unmiiigled witb aiiy tiling but wiue, and that of 
its on'n class. Wine of u prime growth, if mingleci with 
an inferior kind of ever so good a quality, is sure h> be- 
come cloudy, aiid to be deteriorated; its distinct and 
(lelicBte character is for ever destroyed. The company 
were, it may be supposed, weU coin^inced of this tnitli. 
They were not ignorant that the winea of France, of tlie 
first class, were the finest in the world, unmatched out 
of that country, and so they determined to raise the 
Portuguese wines into competidon with them, upon the 
strength of the extraordinary means they had in their 
posKeseion for effecting such an improvement? 

Tliey did no such thing. They began by proscribing 
all offeiidere, that they might themselves put on the 
character. They levied fiues upon all persons who 
bad elder berries in their possession, and got the trees 
rooted up. They then began their own career of amend- 
ment by buying and making brandy, and pleading; the 
necessity for its use in adulterating the wine. They 
charged the taste of Englishmen as their excuse, and 
gradually proceeded to encourage the mixing together 
all sorts of grapes, and fermenting the must care- 
lessly. I'hey did not spare brandy in tlie operation, 
nor elder berries, nor burnt corn, uor any thing that 
would answer to colour the wine when it was not tiought 
deep enough. They created at length such a wine as 
the world never before saw, especially when improved by 
subsequent adulterations in London, where the imita- 
tions of port wine have been foimd to be so facile in con- 
sequence of the absence in most of that imported of the 
prime qualities of good wine, that a vast quantity more 
is sold tlian Oporto with its company have ever been 
able to export. 

The company, as soon as it was installed in full pleni- 
tude of monopoly, guided hy merchant from England 
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!iti)macli of the consumer, or to the appearance of the 
wine happening. This b not an unfaithful picture of 
faclA, wliicli are dwelt upon in anotlier chapter. 

No wine is worthy to be drunk in a hij^hly civilized 
community which is not made of grapes alone, carefully 
selected from vines upon wliich practised labour has be- 
stowed the proper culture, and that is not carried tlirou^h 
the operations of tlie vintage and into the cellar witli 
the most watchful attention. Such wine must be ex- 
ported with scrupulous regard to the nature of tJ»e article. 
In Spain, where, in consequence of a demand for low- 
priced sherry, Moguer wine b mixed with the better 
kind in such a proportion as to reduce the butt to the 
intended value, there is no disguise in the matter. The 
grower disposes of the wine to the merchant for what it 
really is, and the merchant exports it under the same 
character. With sherries adulterated in England the 
foreigner lias nothing to do. The best class of these 
wines cannot be successfully imitated, for the growth 
and manufacture have gone on improving, and though 
the absurd custom of adding the trifling quantity of two 
bottles of brandy to the butt continues, no other mixture 
whatever is permitted in practice. A full proportion of 
brandy exists in southern wines naturally, and by con- 
sequence in those of tJporto. What is added to wines 
by nature of so much strength must be injurious, and 
can never assimilate, as the natural alcohol does, with tlie 
wine even during fermentation. The trade may talk of 
fietting in, and what not, the conmiingling is never per- 
fect, and the alcohol uncombined is so much more 
noxious to tlie stomach of the drinker, who in iacl drinks 
not water and brandy, but wine and brandy. What 
then is to he said of the addition of three or four 
gallons of brandy to a pipe of wine naturally strung, 
and that too dunn<r the process of fcrmcniation, where 
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the must or wine is in the most iMimli* slate of 
tion, and the least interference is destmctiTe to its 
fiitore quality? This was done with the Portogueae 
wines in the teeth cf bett^- knowledge. An addi- 
tional quantity was added <m exportation. In wines so 
deteriorated, the difference which would exist between 
the first and second growths could sddom be disoorered, 
and it is dear, from the complexion d the thing, dbat as 
little as pofisible of sudi a disdnction was desired. The 
company seem to have been better {deased diat there 
should be one class al<me, absorhii^ the worst as well as 
the best, by this means all the wines obtained a fixed 
price. It may be replied, how can such a snppositioD 
be reasonable, when port wine is found to differ so mudi 
in quality? To answer this, it may be obsnred, that 
age, brandy, and thestnl, will make a triflii^ differenoe in 
the strength and taste ci one wine, but they cannot alter 
the character of the class, it may be oidinary wine not- 
withstanding. The port wine cf the conqMmy^s exporta- 
tion could not be mistaken for any other. Age or other 
causes might evaporate some ci the spirit, and make it 
tawny as in youth it was coloured, but it was the Oporto 
company's wine stilL 

Never was there more sophistry displayed than in the 
laboured answer made by the company at Oporto to the 
charges brought against them : they published utter non- 
tmtwe ill their defence. The grounds upon whidi they 
rested their arg^uments, and the arguments themselres, 
were insulting to the understanding of all who knew 
nny thing about wine in this country. An eminent wine 
mivrcliant of London observed, ^ that it seemed as if the 
0\HtrU> people were fools enough to imagine that no one 
ktlitw any thing about wine but themselves, and that 
ihi*r(i witre no other growths than those of Oporto in the 

worM/' 
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Wliy Englishmen ehuuld not have the benefit of the 
best wines of the Cima do Douro in a pure stAte, without 
adventitious mi.itureB, no nitionul answer csn be given. 
The fact, tlierefore, must be, as is staled above, and 
the consequences will soon react upon the interests of 
those who abused their muiiopuly. A more correct 
judgment will be formed by the bulk of wine drinkers 
respecting tlie true merits of the beverage. The late 
alteration of the duty upon French wines was a wise and 
considerate step, and wilt lead the way to so just an 
estimate of the merits of wine, that the com]>any of 
Oporto must see its old system of operations perish, and 
decline in power, perhaps more rapidly than it arose. 
Time, however, must be allowed for the extinction of 
English prejudices. 

The powers allowed to this company were of the most 
despotic character. As all competition was swept away, 
and they were the sole dictators, so they found the usual 
evils of arbitrary power recoil upon themselves. They 
set bounds to the vine country — " so far slialt tliou grow 
and no farther" — was the mandate to the possessor of 
the soil. The consequence was extenisive smuggling. 
Smuggling, as it naturally does when prohibition is 
overdone, demanded uijurious and tyrannical power 
over the agrarian population to repress it, but in 
VMn. The next step was to crave military aid of an 
arbitrary government fur the purpose, and military in- 
terference was followed as usual by waste and ruin to the 
inhabitantswithout removing the evils; — those evils which 
were the pretences for the establishment of the mono- 
poly of the company, and the removal of which they 
ui^ed as most necessary for the interest of the trade, 
but which they renewed immediately, and systematized 
for their own advantage. Having monopolized the wine 
and brandy trade, and even the taxation upon tliem and 
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the brandy imported into Portugal, they purchased in- 
ferior wines to dispose of as port, or mingle with the 
stronger kinds, to all which they affixed the price, and 
for ever barred the improvement which could only be 
effected by greater remuneration from the merchant to 
the grower, and in consequence by a larger rate of pay- 
ment firom the ctmsumer. One class of wine alone, d^- 
ferii^ a little in strength and taste, was most beneficial 
to the compan)''s monopoly, and they were determined 
to hare as much as they could obtain of that at the 
smallest cost, because it was attended with the largest 
ff%At to themselres. They levelled the superior growths 
known before that pernicious interference, and amalga- 
■Hiled the white wine manufacture into the conunon 
liotch-potch whidi composed the company's favourite and 
unique species. 

The mischief was long accomplished before a sort of 
■MMfification ot the company's charter took place in 1823, 
in consequence ot the injury to agriculture and com- 
■leffre arising out of the existence of this sordid body, 
ev^n in the %*iew of so obtuse a government as that of 
l\MrtU)in^. Their power had been too long absolute. 
Api^Hicheil for such a time only by memorial or petition, 
tk^Y wtre considered within their agrarian and mercantile 
itonttjuns iteii wry lofh' and potent dignitaries. Though 
ik^r wiiujs were apparently clipped by the govem- 
M^nU the influence of long-exercised power could 
not nq^dly suffer a diminution ; nine years have elapsed 
since ike deoret^ was issued, but the wine has not changed. 
^ITielher imi the expiration of the term of five years, 
w)^ tke decree was to be in force, tilings did not go 
knrik to precisely their old state, the reader may divine. 
T^W ittW»t he free as air. The folly of the interference 
«f tke ^ivemment irf a country with its manufectures, 
bilker ^r^'Ctiv tur thrtnigh the grant of a monopoly, does 
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not now need any effort of the pen to expose. Tbe wines 
of Portugal, left to tlie emulation and spirit of individually 
would have risen in estimation. They would have been 
divided into classeii, each grower being emulative to at- 
tain the highest. High prices would have purchnwiV 
wine of proportionate worth, and England would not 
have had to pay dearly for one inferior article. The 
uuarse vines of Portugal would have been succeeded by 
those of a better and choicer character. The grower 
would have been enriched, and the British public, who 
were forced to purcliafle under a most specious and im- 
politic treaty, would have had a less love for ardent-spi- 
rited wine, decidedly injurious to health. Accustomeil 
as we now are to these wines, the improvement of them 
is to be greatly desired, and will some day no doubt be 
effected. Now it is only occasionally that a glass of very 
fine unadulterated port is to be met witti, which seems to 
have got into England like the fly into amber. A 
worthy wine in such instances it is found to be. In the 
richest country in the world, it is mortifying to discover 
tliat every inn or tavern, where enormous prices are de- 
manded for a bottle of wine, nothing is met with still. 
from the Land's End to Caithness, but a coarse brandied 
product of the Oporto company, which in any otiier re- 
gion but fbii would be flung into the still. 

It b now fitting that something should be said of the 
districts and vineyards, tlie farmers and proprietors of 
which have been thus weighed down, and the wines of 
which have been so simk below their real merits by the 
pressure of the foregoing monopoly. 

The wine country of tlie Donro extends along the 
banks of that river about fourteen leagues from the city 
of Oporto. The vine is very generally cultivated in 
Portugal ! but it is from vineyards of tlie Douro alone that 
ilM wines have derived a celebrity in England, by the 
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injudicious financial measure to wliidi 
already made. The best wine of this district 
of great improvement had competition been sniffed to 
exist, and the market remained open. The wines of 
Portugal are now inferior to the wines cf SpnOy tike 
sherries of which country have continued to ira|»rorey 
and to approach much nearer to the first cdaas of wines 
than formerly. This arises not from any £Einlt in tlie 
soil or climate of Portugal, which is admirably adapted 
for the growth of the vine, but from the sordid mono- 
poly already dwelt upon. 

The wine country of the Douro is called the district 
of the Cima do Douro, or the Higher Douro, and that is 
again subdivided with respect to product into, first, Fae* 
tory wines, Feitarie, and secondly, Branch wines, Bamo, 
The sites which it affords are excellent, and the powerful 
sun of the south renders the failure of the crops a matter 
of rarity. The \ane training is of the low kind, the 
iiffe has of the French, and the vineyards are on the 
slopes of schistous hills, of most favourable aspect. No 
less than sixty-seven varieties of vine have been reckoned 
in Portugal; but in the wines made for the company, 
no nicety of choice has been exemplified, the favourite 
species is the product of a vine, which gives out the 
greatest abundance of a black fruit : the leaves are ex- 
ceedingly coarse, rough, and deeply serrated. The 
species called Danzelinho^ Alvarelhao^ and Sousao^ are in 
much request; but whatever are the varieties, they are 
mingled together, and the wine is sweet or harsh as by 
accident one particular species of grape may predomi- 
nate. It is evident^ therefore, that no justice has been 
done to the nines of the Douro, nor have their " capa- 
blliti**^" been fairly put to the proof. 

Tlu» grapes are trodden in vats in a slovenly way with 
iki* MtalkH, and while the process of fermentation pro- 
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feeds iliis uncoutli operation in repeated. The time of 
fermentation varies, but it rarely exceeds seventy-five 
lioiirs. The wines are then removed into tuns, con- 
taining upwards of a dozen pipes each. The wine is 
racked after the g:reat wine sale in Febniary, and carried 
to the cellars of the company, or of the purchasers. It 
is ((eiieraily exported at the end of tJie year from the 
vintage, durinj^ which periixi it is twice brandied, tlie 
taint of which it holds initii age ameliorates the wine at 
the expense of its natural vinous flavour and ))erfume. 
It is an effect of the admixture of the Nptrit-, that in order 
to drink the wine of Oporto, witli tlic real virtues of 
the ftrape, it must be swallowed in a fiery state from 
brandy, or if tlie consumer wishes to avoid the ardent 
nature of the combination, and cause less injury to hiti 
stomach, he mast wait until the belter vinous properties 
are deteriorated, and the little flavour and aroma of tlie 
wine are utterly destroyed. 

No valid excuse has ever been made for the practice 
of addin); such a quantity of brandy to the wines of 
Oporto, in the extraordinary manner whicli has been the 
custom. The quality of Portuguese brandy is for the 
most part execrable. It is frequently distilled from figs 
and raisins, of which no other use can be made. They 
even once tried to make it from locu»t pods, but that 
scheme failed, and they were obliged to resort to impor- 
tation for the extra quantity they wanted. That the 
wines will keep and bear a sea-voyage without the addi- 
tion of brandy to such an extravagant excels, there can 
be no doubt. A couple of bottles of g;ood brandy to s 
pipe when put on board ship, would, if such an af<sertioR 
were true, answer every purpose of pre9er\-ation. In 
some years twenty-«even thousand tuns of port win* 
have been imported into Great Britain, in every one of I 
wlitch. besides tin- poHinn of -pirit in the wine, no le« f 
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rihtT s£x fxl^xix «t i««Ddy lore been artificially mingled, 
vudLinc A rusKSM and fixtr-two diousand gallons of 
jLT^ii^r.: rcxr:;. To set rid of this liquid fire, the wine 
ac^>c >f kerc a iar» rears^ and mined in flavour, wheo 
:; xr.i£^;':v .trazik is iab' the dme by omitting the brandy. 
If :V^ i\xY7o cjsAT^ made against the KngKiyli taste 
^tr^:^' rv^. ii^'^v cooMs it that even down to 1754 the 
A.'!rr.v.\:^T\' «:fe^ oiKn»::;7ed a» flagitious and abominable^ 
«**vr. b> r^" r.>ervijmts themselves? Port wine had then 
XV'^. «inc. A ir. Kri^^&nd Kir innrly sixty years, and the 
m-,:^rti> ^x*^Tv iv>c.r)%i vann enouj^h for the taste of English- 
»c-:u 1^ r*^:^ Ks. tiai quaiidty being the great desi- 
^>;'c:&:unv ScXTAUiie a ^xvi deal of middling wine is more 
v.r\^^:uxv :l\ju: a >aull quannty at a high price, brandy 
A\> ii: rivikiv;:: a11 the j^^wth^ equaL after being kept a 
Av^vr ».sr >i\v^r :iiz2e« ii>r the incUnadon of the inferior 
v;*.;*i;i:t%'N A->*'*>s 5s to tiew>^iKl in the market, even below 
:hc^: xfcv^rcl'u jfcs :h^ b^^ner inci>?ase. The mischief is thus 
«\*n:1\ «r\i^lAi:>xL H) this pracrice. and the ease with 
>» ak^*". the uusN v«f di!^.Y peof^ie i$ cajoled* a taste in wine 
\><f* ;! v.Kv^! c\:rAV\u:uir\ kimi has prevailed in this coun* 
tr\* A'iNviaj ih^* hulk ot th\v* in the middling cLrsses who 
^iriiik ^i:u\ Av.vi who s«vm to prefer the juice of the 
jCWv xSe uK^rx' it rt's^HuMes the product of the sdll 
TAihor !?Vin \>t sim;*U* tVnnontation* the ver^' excellence 
\A >*:;u*ii i\>ti>i>rs i'l tho sli^hi interference of artificial 
orfori tW ^xuuplotiuij Its prxMuct* after the earth and 
sun Ka^o \Unxo thoir (>*«• 

IWi^Avn 17^0 aiul l75ow a pipe of the best Oporto 
wino vvuM K^ U^Uj^ht K^r two ^nmrnls sL\teen shillings, 
si» low knl ch^'se wuu*s fiiiloiu and yet upwards of ten 
thoussuui tuns worv brt^Ujjirht into Great Britain, and in 
175:1. nearly thirtet*u thou^iuL But in 17i>6 the com* 
[lany w;is tVuruietl* and the wine never fell so low again, 
al chough the c^uisumption increased very little. Yet in 




1619, I8-2U, 1821, uiid 16-22, tlie quantity imported did 
not mure t)iuii uveruge this atnuuiit. TLe uvenige trom 
I8ia to 182-2 was but 12.162 tuns. From 1787 to 
1810 seems to have been the higli ai'd gai'iuig state of 
the Oporto trade; the company's triumph. Once !ii 
that time the importation into Great Britain reached 
28,669 tuns, namely, in 1601. Twice, in 1803 and 
1610, it was above 27,000. The average from 1715 
to 1767 seemi^ to hare been about 12,UU0 tuns. A 
remarkable circumstance, arising no doubt out of tlie 
advance of duties, since the increase of the population of 
Great Britain from 1715 to 1626, must have otberwise 
greatly enhanced the demand. In 1831 only 11,699 
tuns were importecL In the luxury of wine, therefore, 
the iidiabitants of England, from 1715 to 1767, were 
better off than they are now, as a far greater number bi 
proportion were able to afford wine. The excess of 
these wines, imported between 1787 and 1810, must be 
placed to the account of a stinmtus given by the war, 
and the eunHum)ition in the navy and army. The largest 
vinti^e in the Douro wa« in 1804, when the best part of 
seventy-seven thousand pipes was made. In 1798 above 
sixty-four thousand pipes were exported. It is evident, 
therefore, tliat Portugal must liave suffered in her ex- 
port wine trade since 1610, as far as Great Britain is 
concerned. 

The best wine of the Higher Douro is produced at 
Pezo da Regna, and when not brandied is very good, 
resembling some of the Rhone growths in France, or 
the Cote lluiie. The Ramo wines have little or no 
brandy miu<^led with them, and are reckoned inferior 
to tbe Cima do Douro ; still the company found a disin- 
genuous use for them in tilling up their casks, and com- 
pltttiiig ullage. Villarinho des Freires, Abasas Oalafura, 
and Gorvaens, are among the best vineyards of the Ramo. 
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lu tlie proviHce of Beira the vines are of the high 
growth, tigehautf mitl ihey raiiiffle braiidy with th« 
wiiies. Lamego, Aienquer, and Mnn^aoii produce tiie 
best; they are of good quality, /'in* df liqutw are 
made at Carcavellos, both red and white. Carcavellos, 
or Lisbon, is a well-known wine in England, so is Bu- 
cellas, which comes from a vineyard near Lisbon, but is 
too apt to be spoiled, by being sophisticated with brandy 
when sent to this country. Setiival produces a dry and 
a muscadine wine of good quality ; and Colares a good 
port, when obtained pure. In feet, it is easy to perceive, 
1 examining the wines of Portugal, how much inouf>- 
hfioly and the want of competition, aa well as of science 
a treating their wines, have kept back the vinous produc- 
tions of a territory blessed with every natural ad\-anljige. 
The monopoly of the company, it may be further re- 
marked, tlioiigb it did not increase the exct-llence of 
the wines of Portugal, enhanced their price. This is 
the natural effect of all monopoly. It may be inferred, 
as will be seen, from the Tables at the end of this 
volume, tliat the demand from England has scarcely 
increased at all, in consequence of the high duties levied 
on wine here at a later period. From 1715 to 1787, 
the importation was about 24,000 pipes, and that is little 
less than tlie average since 1813. Vet within the fir»t 
period die best wines fell as low, at one time, as two 
pounds sixteen shillings a pipe; and after tlie company 
was formed, tiiough there is no proof tliat tlie wines 
were at all improved, they speedily rose from their de- 
pression to twelve pounds a pipe, and then to eighteen. 
In 1818, when tlie quality was as bad as brandy and 
careless fermentation ever made it, die price demanded 
wiw forty-fight and fifty pounds at Oporto ! Money had 
not iiltered in value. The same quantity of wine wa. 
made and exported within both periods, and EngUnd waa 
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ulmuHt die eolv coiiHiinier. It would In: a very reasonable 
thing to inquire how tliis happened. Although wine 
from Oporto fell afterwards, it was only ut a price 
a little lower. From thirty-five to forty-five pounds ster- 
ling is a large priee for wines neither recherche, nor 
dimiiiifhcd by luck of product, ueirher improved by su- 
perior skill and capital, nor made with greater cost to 
any serious extent than they were fif^y years ago. TIiIn 
is a point never yet satisfactorily explained. Perhaps 
there was or is a predilection for dear wine among buyers, 
which monopolists encourage. Whatever be the cause, 
the public is equally the sufl'erer. 

From the wines of Portugal, in the motlier country, 
it is natural to turn to those of tlie colonies. Of tltese, 
Madeira and the Azores alone produce wiue which is 
known in foreign countries. 

There is much uncertainty respecting tlie period at 
which the grape was first introduced into Madeira. \t 
was most probably stxicked from the Malvasia grape of 
Spiun or Portugal, originally from Candia; though it 
18 staled by some it was brought tliither directly from 
that island. Precisely the same thing is said of the Mai- 
vasia gra|)e having been transplanted to the Canaries 
direct from thence or Cyprus. It is much more natural 
to suppose, tliat as these species were grown in Spain 
and Portugal at the time, they were transplanted from 
the mother country. Chaptal is in error when he says 
that vines were planted in Madeira iu 1420. Tris- 
tan Vaz and Juan Gonsalea only discovered it die 
preceding year, and called the island Madeira from 
finding it thickly covered with wood. Prince Henry did 
not colonize it until 1421. The vine was, no doubt, 
early introiluced there afterwards, and the volcanic soil 
was singuku-ly tavourable to its growth. Sugar caneH 
were iint planted there from Sicily, by the before-mcn- 
2-2 
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:fe(^ WtN£S OF PORTDGAL ASTD 

iMiwU |Wtiic^« The wood was a 
HiMUwU by a coiiflugration, kindkd bjr 
%^*)k ni^U il is said, a long time 
iW way wa» cleared for the vines. It is «■[ 
%UK*«^ w^r^ ex|HMrteil from the island bdbve 1 
(ii^ vvhMUsl» of North America were b» 
UK'Tv Uumi tlHi'y carried pipe staves io 
^\v(jMui|evU ihcui fiir wine. 

IV hUk 9tay« a writer in 1689, 
%iUk vuH^ aiid the valleys with ripe 
>H,4kk\l a fm^jfraiit smell. It is added, 
ilK^ Ukaut w«iB( alHitcil from what it had 
^iiiH«,v^%^y« 'iV wines were brought to 
Ilkt^iOkuiH,, UfHMi asses, hence the Madeia 
Imv^ikhN iKc ^MMc*Aa taste. They then 
MiivA y^*y%^ K^i^HS and made several Idnik «f 

V^AVv Uiv' i'bam|Mftg>^^S ^'^^ ^^^ ^^^ valnedL A 

v\^k1 vk^ 94r\»n|(i^r» and the colour of white 

ihuU \hUU\1 Malms«>y, and a fourth Tintu, 

Iv'^ii in taitus was never drank by itself bvs 

^Kh( ^ilh \ahcr wines, to make them keepc 

\l<¥(vM^ wine is then remarked as having the 

sA\s'l(v>K\s that it was ameliorated by the son's 

>^NsMi |ui\^%H(% ^Mily by taking out the bung and 

\k k\^ sU\' air« When they fermented their wine, the 

i^«%^\\\')«i HIV d\^*rilHHl as bruising and 

^I^Mio sh^IUhI i^HM, of which nine or ten pounds 

lhi%^\ w ihio isich |U|HS The product of the vinti^^e 

\U\ ^UhI Ih'Iw^hmi the proprietors and the farmer, and 

U\W\ Ha*i naid to rcnmin poor, while the former got li 

rho .Kuiuii^ III iiiic time c<nitrived to hold a monopoly of 

sU\^ MiiliiMieYi of which there was but one good vineyaid 

III (lie UIuimI. I'roni twenty to thirty thousand pipes 

^^eie tiiuu||lit t4i be the annual produce of the riiww 

VHmU The wine wiim drunk a century and a half ai^v 
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in America and the West lniii:i islumU in fiiiiNiderable 
quantities. 'I'he produce waa sixty for one to the first 
proprietors of the Wneyards. from the ashes of the trees 
" bringin^r fortli more grapes than leaves, and clusters of 
a span lengtli :" it was called the " Queen of Islands." 
Indeed some of the clusters of a dessert grape there 
now often wei^h twenty pounds. 

The varieties of grape grown on the island are nume- 
rous: the Tuahasiii, pergola, tinta, bnntardo, imtscatel, 
t'iiloffna, vrrdeUio, crrcidl, or egganmicao, ba/joual, an<l 
others, which flourish in the volcanic lands. The best 
soil Is & mixture of red and yellow tula, called saibro and 
pedro molle, exceedingly light, but mingled with a clayey 
earth named massape*, and a volcanic cinder, arraya. The 
vines will bear well for sixty years. The best Malmsey 
is produced from an " avalanche of tufa," lodged at 
the bottom of a cliff, almost inaccessible. In some 
places deep trenches are dug, and ashes placed in the 
bottom, where there b a fear of the vine reaching a 
clayey stratum below the volcanic drlirit, which lias 
fiUlen from a precipice of great height. If the vitieyard 
is on a dry spot, it is watered thrice in tlie summer sea- 
son. Some growers use animal manure, which others 
reject, and as tlie French do, they sow lupines among 
the nnes, and hiiry (hem at tlieir feet every second year. 
The vine is generally propagated by cuttings. 'ITie cut- 
tings from tlie north side of the island are preferred for 
the south. The vines give no wine until the fourth 
year, and the average produce of all the vine-land now b 
not more than a pipe an acre. 

The vines are planted in lines in the vineyards in 
front of the houses upon trellis work seven feet high. 
The branches are conducted over the tops, so as (n lie 
horizontal to the sun's action. The\' thus afford a canopy 
to thime who walk under them, yielding a delicious shaile 



ill that ardent i-Iimiite. The stalks of the arundo aaffittata 
are useil for construcdng llie frames. On the north side 
of the Lslund tliey are traiued up chestnut trees to shelter 
them from the nulence of the wind. The soil near the 
chestnwts does not seem to suit them so well as that vhich 
is of a different character. A portion of the vines )■* 
trained on frames not more than three feet hi^h. Sume 
fruit is ^own as high as two thousand seven hundred feet 
of elevation, and wine is made at two thousand. They 
prune their vines in February and March. The flower- 
ing takes place about two months after the priming. 

Mr, Bowditch, who was tliere in 1623, says the wine 
of the first quality, which is called piiffa, h tliat which 
arises from the treading only, in the vat or trough by 
bare-legged peasants. Tlie wine is then pressed, in the 
same trougli, with a lever like a cider press, to the fourth 
I operation, this is called moslo. The \'intage is in Sep- 
■^ tember, except for Malmsey. The fruit is carefully 
sorted. Tlie fermentation takes place in the pipes, and 
gypsum is ased during the fermentation, imless tLe 
vintage happens to be green. The fermentation gene- 
rally lasts six weeks. 

The must is agitated while the fermentation proceeds. 
They ripen and mellow tlteir wines in stoves, which they 
keep in a temperature from 80° to 90° of Farenheit, by 
which they save six years of age ; but a sea voyage gives 
a preferable quality to the wuie. 

An agreeable sweet wine is made in tlie island by 
checking the fermentation, and adding brandy to the 
mu«t. The wine from the muscatel griipe is never ex- 
ported. The sercial is said to be tlie product of the hock 
grape, transplanted to the island. The leaf is of a light 
yellowish-green and downy. It li one of the last tint 
ripena, and requires to be kept a good while before it 
■ttiuns |)erfection. Only about forty-five pipes of tterdal 
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are made annually upon the average. Tlie Malvasia, or 
Malmsey, is of the finest quality. Of this there are 
three kinds, produced from three varieties of the plant, 
that from the eadel is considered the best, All tlie 
Madeira wine of the first class is produced in the 
southern part of the island. 

The Tuito wine resembles Biii^ndy when new, but 
is said to be softer. Wlien old it Io«es its colour, and 
takes that of rich old Madeira, retiuning \xs own for not 
more than two years. It has an agreeable perfume, and 
is a genuine wine. It b said to he very astringent, and 
to be an antidote in dysentery. The vineyard where 
the best is produced is called Fagaa-do Pereira. Calhota 
and Santo Antonio produce wines of the same class. 

Tlie produce of the island is reported to be aboitt 
twenty-five thousand pipes, of wliich not more tliaii three 
are of prime quality. Of these, about five thousand, of 
all kinds, reach England. Brandy is not allowed to be 
imported into Madeira, even from Portugal; that which 
they require they make themselves. For what object 
this prohibition exists, it is difficult to tell, as the wines 
of Madeira always receive an admixture of brandy on 
exportation, the growers say, to enable them to bear llie 
long sea voyages to which they are subjected. 

Madeira wine must attain age on the island, if it be 
not sent a voyage to a warmer climate, to gain its utmost 
excellence through a perfect decomposition of the sao- 
charine principle. The expense of a voyage to the East 
Indies for this purpose is superfluous, as motion and heat 
will Ao it in any climate, and complete the decomposition 
of the principle which tends to fermentation. This must 
not be done too suddenly, as some imagine, a year is 
probably the least period in which it can be effected. 
In the island of Madeira bottles of the wine are said to 
be plunged into a trench filled with fermenting hor-se- 
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dung, being lirst well corkect, and iii a few mantlis die 
maturity of a voyage is gaJued. This is very doubtful. 
It is not the temperature alone that will produce tlie 
eSect desired in a short time, agitation is nece^ary. Of 
the good effects of this in the first fermentation the wine 
grower is sensible, or why does he agitate his must. In 
the further decomposition of the saccharine principle it 
must be equally grateful. A pipe of Madeira has been 
attached to the beam of a steam-engine, in the engine- 
house, where the temperature is always high and the 
motjoii continual, and in a year it could not be known 
from the choicest East India. 

Madeira wine is one of those which bears age remark- 
ably well, and the wine has not yet been drank too olil. 
Its flavour and aroma perfect themselves by years. There 
is no mixture of any kind, but a little brandy on exporta- 
tion, made to Madeira wiue of the first growth for any 
purpose whatever. Almonds and various additions are 
used to bring up the character of the inferior growilis 
to the standard of the first, and impose tbem upon tlie 
world for that which tliey are not. 

The Azores produce about five tliousand pipes of wine. 
The best are called I'lno piusado, a Malmsey, and I'ijui 
srco, a dry wine. These are grown at Pico. As long 
ago as tite year 1639, these wines were described as lliey 
are now, and their inferiority to the wines of Madeira 
was also acknowledged. 




CHAPTER IX. 

THE WINES OP ITALY AND THE ISLANDS. 



The wines of Italy have not obtained that character 
which might be expected, if the excellence of the grapp- 
and the congeniality of the climate to tiie culture of the 
vine, lie duly considered. The wines of modern Italy 
are all made for home consumption. The interest of 
commerce, which lead to competition, have not yet in- 
terfered to improve them. Cngland, amidst her traffic 
with all tlie world, drew from Italy raw silk and oil. hut 
held out no premium for the improvement of Ibillan 
wines by a denuind for them, mie exchaiij^e of a fi-w 
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pfeiK«» of viwUen goodi with a nation, not leas inaigni- 
tikunc K>r extern tkan tiade and population, excluded the 
IjR^Wh 6uiii exdiing fifteen millions of Italians to im- 
pcvve their wines* yet does Italy take annually neariy 
&VV ntillioa^ in British goods, while Portugal only ab- 
^v(t$^ twi> milliiMK and a half in exdange for a delug^e of 
her vVttTW wtue^ and her friendship, which are pretty 
ttitt!ch oa a par in quality. It is singular that statesmen 
d^^ XKX :$et*^ when they talk of national friendships, that 
t!)fcerv cijkn be no such thin^, and that the law of interest 
W th^ ;i44e KukI of political relationship; — but this is 
^wvi^ to the subject. That Italy does produce good 
>kitt^ IS utideuisible^ at^ well as that she grows a vast deal 
W' >ihlut is Tvry bad. There are many causes which 
vvturtbucv u> thcs% besides the want of a stimulus from 
c^vftiHicrw^ llie p«^tty sovereignities of Italy are a blight 
U(vtt Iter tfctAtiuibctures no les8 than upon her civilization. 
M^rtx s'jf cbic^ ;iiv shut up to themselves, as regards their 
|u^^tu^''<.t^yt.s« ^ut caimoc interchange with the neigh- 
Knirttt^ ^^c»(vs >*ithouc a ^preat disadvanta^, owing to 
ivu'.ivtoax v^.ucU^ hi^h beyond all reasonable limit com- 
|\!ir\\l u» ^ac ^;ilu^' v< the article, 

U ts u\*c* iHcretvHre* because bln^rland imports no wine 
tWt« lt;iN* tKc i^utnoa k to be entertaineil that there is 
IK* ^vxxi ^i»c ir\*^u there: nor because the Venetians 
iiM^vuvxt t.\i*rus ^iiie in wnsiderable quantities are we 
t\» vvuvluvic there >fcas lUHte in Italy. That the growths 
%a li;»l> Arx* "^•^ «hal they oui^t to be or what they 
wu^hi K* ttiA^U\ no iHte ctui Jeuy. A vast deal of \-ine 
trail i^ !cr\»^w in * okhIc subsitiiary to other produce. 
Wiuc t< ttwklc in a detective nianuer, but it satisfies 
the K^u* v\%iv^utuer. aiul this beinsr the ouly object of 
the Unner. he t* car\4ess of improvemenu No part of 
the prxHTc^ aiiHHi^ the generality of the wuntr\ ^leople 
IS n\atu<etl with the slightest care, but a z^dl lack of 
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jud^eut 18 uriirenuilly displayed. Besides what object 
lias an Italian in labouring to improve that whicli cannot 
by improvement turn out of tlie slightest profit ta him- 
self. Trampled by the Austrian military, or by the 
feet of native tyrants, destitute of adequate capital, and 
weighed down by a vexatious system of imports, what 
has lie to hope for by carrying towards perfection an art 
which can bring him no possible benefit. In Tuscany, 
indeed, things were somewhat better for a moment; but 
unless the stimulus of gain and a generous emulation 
can be substituted for labour without prospect of reward, 
no improvement can be expected to take place through- 
out Italy generally. A fine climate, to which (he vine 
seems wedded, produces a large quantity of rich fruit 
witli little trouble, and why should tlie peasant not enjov, 
without extra care and labour, that which on his bestow- 
ing them will yield him no additional benefit. 

There are places, however, where very good wine is 
made, and aomelliing like care bestowed upon its febri- 
cation ; but these exceptions are the result of the care of 
the proprietor for his own individual consumption. The 
curses of a foreign yoke and of domestic exaction blight 
the most active exertions, and render that land, which Is 
the gem of the earth in natural g^fls, a waste, or a neg- 
lected and despoiled heritage to its inhabitantf. The 
Italians would soon make good wine, if good wine would 
repay the making — if they might reap that ren-ard due to 
industry and improvement, which common policy would 
not withhold in other countries. The peasantry gene- 
rally are not an idle race. 

In particular districts in Italy it is by no means a rare 
thing to meet with good wine. The general neglect of 
a careful and just system of culture, and the want of that 
excitement which interest creates, have not prevented 
the capabilities of the Italian vineyards from beim 
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known. lit certain iiistAnreti muoh care is bnrtowMl 
upon the vine. In spots among the AppenJnes, th^ 
vines are carefully dressed, terrace ^hion, and were 
they well pnined, and the fruit taken in due maturity', 
and reffularly sorted, which it rarely or never It. a vast 
deal of excellent wine might be made, without alterinf 
any thing essential besides, in the present system of vine 
husbandry. Tliere is good hoiiied wine to be procured in 
Naples for two pence halfpenny Knglish a bottle, and nt 
Rome and Florence for four pence. In Calabria, so &r 
is the sj-stem of hiijih vine training from being prejudicuti 
to the mere ripening of the grape as in tlie north, thai 
tliey are obliged to shade the ^-ines from the sun. le«l 
in that volcanic territory the grape become too Hpe, 
shrivel into a raisin, and be only tit for making wine of 
the thickest and sweetest kind. 

We have no means of knowing what the taste of tl» 
ancients was in the proiiiict of the vine, the allnaioDs of 
the aneient poets furnish notliing definitive: all is general, 
and no modern conjecture can be proved jnst It is to 
be inferred, that the wines of Tuscany have not iteen 
much altered since the time a more modem poet. KHi, 
wrote his Bacco in Toscana. The most proliable thing 
is, that the Italian wines have stood still and remained 
without improvement, while those of France and ^pain, 
(the latter country being, in the most prominent exam- 
ples, indebted fur it to Englishmen,) have kept pace to 
a ccrUtin extent with knowledge, and die increasing 
foreign demaiid. Moreover, tliere is a fashion in wine, 
m in every thing else, atul no standard exista for judg- 
ing itM cnprices. 

Th.' B)'Kt*'m of tnuiiing ihronghout Italy is the lugh 
metliod. though in -omc purtt of Piedmont, Na[.les and 
even in rnHcnuv. ihiT.' «re vineyards trainci in the km 
manner, uud ii^uowl It i- «"'• ho**'"- " the mode 



(if training, that the interiurity of the ^rre&ter ]Hirt of the 
It&lian wines is to be ascribed. Corn is sown between 
them, or other |rrain, or ve-^tables are grown. The 
vines are planted upoo soils oftentimes the least conge- 
nial to their growth, as in the plain of Piwi. They are 
fluffered to run up to any height, aiid in many places 
are never pruned at all. In the Roman States the vines 
producing every quality of wine grow together, without 
assortment of any Itind. They are conducted from tree 
to tree, generally of the elm species, along the bounda- 
ries of inclosures, and even by tlie high roads, where 
they run up in wild luxuriance, and waste their vitality, 
not in the fruit, but in leaves and brandies. Even 
where the vine is raised on trellis-work or on poles, it 
is rarely pruned or trained. In some parts of the Ap- 
penincs, where a better system prevails, even there com 
is sown between the rows, and the dressing is of the 
richest and grossest kind, highly pernicious to the flavour 
of delicate wine. Still tliere is excellent wine to be 
drank in Italy in particular places, in the literal sense of 
the term, and pntent wine too, though the inveterate 
druiker of Oporto brandy-wine might find the same 
defect in it as he discovers in the finest growths of Bur- 
gundy or the Bonielaw. 

But if the Italians neitlier prune their vines, nor con- 
sult the proper soil for their culture, nor refrain from 
making them secondary to the other productions of the 
earth, they are still more censural>le in their mode of 
conducting the process of the vintage. Neitlier slender- 
ness of capital, nor the iron grasp of foreign or domestic 
tyranny, can bear any porti<m of the blame in this re- 
spect. The grapes, after being trodden, are all thrown 
together in llie most slovenly manner ; ripe und unripe, 
Aound and unsound, are commonly intermingled, and 
flung into vats thai remain niicleaiied from the lawt 
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yearns rtntage, tbe pras being mrely aded. The pfo- 
eem cf fennentation is condoded in tbe iBost careless 
mode. Tbe most is not suffered to remain widiocit freak 
additions, nntil tbe vintage is over. Wbikt in Franee 
tbey will only suffer tbe preasore of one day's gatherii^ 
to ferment togetber, tbe Italians will tbrow in freak 
most in tbe beigbt of tbe process. Tbat wine so 
made, whatever may be tbe defects in cultivating tlie 
vine, could ever be of tolerable quality, is not to be 
expected. Tbere are some land-owners, bowever, wbo 
possess excellent wine, wbicb tbey bave been at con- 
siderable pains to manufacture, but tben it is not to be 
drank beyond tbeir own femilies, and bas no oonnexioo 
witb what is commonly sold in tbe country in req^ect to 
quality. If tbe vintage were as well conducted, and tbe 
same pains taken witb tbe must as in France, very 
superior wines would be tbe result, for tbe climate is 
matchless. 

Some of the best wines in Italy are found in tbe king- 
dom of Naples. The soil tbere being volcanic is emi- 
nently adapted for tbe vine. These wines are chiefly 
of the luscious kind. The site is favourable for growing 
the dry wines, had it been undertaken by tbe inhabit- 
ants with proper care, and with due attention to tbe 
most kindly places for vineyards. Some parts of tbe 
Neapolitan territory differ in temperature very consider- 
ably. In Calabria, though some places are too warm 
for vineyards, others are exceedingly well adapted to 
every species of vine. Some of the wine grown there is 
strongly tinctured with sulphur from the soil. 

Thi> principal wine grown in Naples is the La- 
cry mil I'hristi, a sweet or rather luscious wine fvin de 
liqueur Ji which holds a place in the foremost rank of 
thc« firwt clajw produced by any country. Very little of 
lb# Konuinc wine is made even in the most favourable 
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years. It is an exceedingly rich variety, of a red co- 
lour, and exquisite flavour. Vino Greco is a. sweet wine 
irom a grape of that name. A white muscadine wine, 
of tine colour, delicate, and rich in perfume, is also made 
near Vesuvius. The grape of tlie Vino Greco is said to 
have been brought from Greece. A good deal of La- 
cryma Christi, of an inferior quality, grown in various 
places around Vesuvius, as at Torre del Greco and 
Novella, is exported as the genuine wine. The best is 
grown at Giditta. At Gierace, about forty miles from 
Re^io, an excellent wine is mode, which seems to par- 
take of the lightness of the French, mingled with vin 
cuil. At Baia and Tarento both muscadine and dry 
wines are made of good quality. 

The Lacryma Christi of Naples is smd by some to 
be the Falernion of Horace, as if any tiling like pre- 
cision could be attained from the poet's description of 
the luxury in his existing works. Writers for tlie last 
five hundred years have had different opinions on the 
subject, and all are of equal value. Many assert Monte 
Messico to be the place of its production. Brydone 
says it was grown in the present desert spot called 
Monte Barbero. There are others who think it was 
made about sixteen miles from Capua, on tlie hills near 
Santa Agatha. It was of this Lacryma wine tliat a 
Dutchman exclaimed, " O Christ, why didst thou not 
weep in my country !" 

A white mousseax wine, having a pleasant sharpness, 
is made on the Campagna, callcil Asprino. It is accused 
of acidity, and certainly does not suit a northern sto- 
mach. The islands in the Bay of Naples, all of them 
produce wine ; that of Caprea of very good ordinary qua- 
lity. At Reggio two kinds are made from the same 
grape, a muscadine and dry wine. At Cariglian 
cadine wine with a flavour of fennel is grown. The 
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UOBCATELXO, MUSCATTA, VINO SANTO, T08C0LA: 



Orvieto produces excellent miiacadines of gooA perfume 
and flavour, and also some dry wines. Their sweet wiuea 
the Italians call Abboeati ; their dry they denominate 
Aiciati. Of the former kind are the Moscatello, Aleadco, 
and Veroaccia, a wliite wine, of considerable note among 
tiie writers of Italy, all made from the common vines of 
the country. No system is adopted in preparing them ; 
but every vine grower pursues his own method. Both 
high and low training are practised in the Roman states, 
tliough the wine made close to Rome is as bad as any in 
Italy. The most delicate wine is produced at San Ma- 
rino, called Muscatta. Imola, near Bologna, is remark- 
able for its boiled wines. These in their natural state 
are effervescent, like Champagne. At Bol<^na tliey 
boil moat of their wines, which are then called vino cotto, 
the unboiled they call vino erudo. 

In the better days of our Lady of Loretto they had a 
cellar of remarkably good wine there for the use of the 
&ithfiil. The Church, as was her custom, exhibited her 
good taste, constantly keeping up a stock of not less 
than a liundred and fifty tuns for tbis purpose. The 
n-ines of Vicenza had once a good name, they were 
styled, in the way of die Italians who love epithets, 
*' dolce et piccante," " The wine of Vicenza, the bread 
of Padua, the tripe of Treviso, and tlie courtezans of 
Venice," were formerly said to be the best of their kind 
in the world. On the shores of the Lake of Garda tliey 
make a sweet wine, like Canary, of prime quality, culled 
Vino Santo. It is not extracted from the grapes uutil 
Christmas, and is drank at the following Midsummer. 
In Parma and Placentia they grow wines which are very 
unpleasant, from having a strong taste of honey. Brescia 
has some tolerable red wines, among them is that which 
they call Toscolano, thought good in bitermittent fevers. 
It is a durable wine compared to must others in Italy, as 
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shores of Lake Avenio tuiit tlie liJtU near Maria de Capoua 
produce both red and white wiues, some of which are 
Dearly equal in quality to those grown on Mount \'f- 
suvius. 

The wines in tlie Roman states are eeneniUy commoti, 
but several of tlient good. The better kinds, most pro- 
bably from negligence in the manufacture, will not keep ; 
though in the country they are thought excellent. In 
Rome most of the best wiues of Italy are consumed. 
Many of them drank there are of the sweet kind from 
Tuscany, Naples, and Sicily. Of the borne growths 
that of Albano takes the first place. It resembles La- 
cryma Christi. Anotber is the Monte Fiascone, of a 
fine aroma, and intoxicating. It is grown near the Lake 
Bolsena. It is this wine which is also called '' Est Ett" 
from its having caused the death of a bibulous German 
bishop, named Defoucris, who was su fund of good wine, 
that when he travelled, he sent his \'alet forward a po^^t, 
with instructions :— " That he should taste tlie wine at 
every place where he stopped, and write under the bush 
the word ' est,' ' it is,' if it was tolerable, and ' est, est,' 
'it is, it is,' if it was very good; but where lie found it 
indifferent, he should not write up any tiling." Tb« 
bush is a bunch of evergreens, hung up over the entrance 
to a house, to show that wine is sold tliere. Defoucris's 
valet arrived at Monte Fiascone, and approved so much 
of the wine, that he wrote up, " est, eat," His master 
soon followed, fomid it so palatable that he got drunk, 
and repeating the experiment too often, drank kimself 
dead : his valet wrote his epitaph as follows : 

Wliifh may be rendered — 
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Orvieto produces excellent miiscadirieB of good perfume 
and flavour, and also same dry wines. Their sweet wines 
the Italians call Al/bacati ; their dry they denominate 
Asciati. Of the former kind are the Moscatello, Aleatico, 
and Vemaccia, a white wine, of considerable note among 
the writers of Italy, all made from the common vines of 
the country. No system is adopted in preparing; them ; 
but every vine grower pursues his own method. Both 
high and low training are practised in the Homan states, 
though the wine made close to Rome is as bad as any in 
Italy. The most delicate wine is produced at San Ma- 
rino, called Muscatta. Imola, near Bologna, is remark- 
able for its boiled wines. These in their natural state 
are effervescent, like Champagne. At Bologna they 
boil most of their wines, which are then called vino cottu, 
the unboiled they call v'ma crtalo. 

In the better days of our Lady of Loretto they had a 
cellar of remarkably good wine tliere for the use of the 
&ithful. The Church, as was her custom, exhibited her 
good taste, constantly keeping up a stock of not less 
than a hundred and fifty tuns for tliis purpiwe. The 
wines of Vicenza had once a good name, they were 
styled, in the way of the Italians who love epitliets, 
" dolce et piccante." " The wine of Vicenza, the bread 
of Padua, the tnpe of Treviso, and the courtezans of 
Venice," were formerly said to be the best of their kind 
in the world. On the shores of the Lake of Garda they 
make a sweet wtne, like Canary, of prime quality, culled 
Vino Santo. It is not extracted &om the grapes until 
Christmas, and is drank at the following Midsummer. 
In Parma and Placentia they grow wines which are very 
unpleasant, from having a strong taste of honey. Brescia 
has some tolerable red wines, untoiig them is that which 
they call Toscohinn, thought good in intermittent fevers. 
It is a durable wine compared to most others in Italy, as 
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it will keep twenty or tliirty years. At Castiglion^ they 
have a Vino tianto of a golden colour, which is not fit to 
drink for four years, and then beara Ronie resemblance 
to Tokay. In the Veronese tliey make a poor mus- 
caiiine. The dry wine there b flat an<! bad, and appro- 
priately named " Vino Morto." Lombardy produces 
some tolerable light wines. At Pavia a dry momteux ia 
maiiutactured of no great note- 
But Tuscany is considered the country of the vine in 
Italy, and so much has tlie notion been cherished by the 
natives, tliat " Corpo di Bacco ! " is the common oath of 
the lower classes. The poet of the Tuscan tine Redi, 
with liis " Bacco in Toscana," has enumerated his coun- 
try's wines as if they were the first in the world, and 
gives the palm to the " manna of Moute Pulciano," la 
manna di Monte Ptdciatw, a sweet wine of the second 
class; which has tlie stain on its character of having 
killed, a churchman, who drank of it too magnificently, 
unless an error has been made by confounding it with 
Montefiascone. 

The treatment of the vine is much better in the Tuscan 
States tlian in other parts of Italy. In Florence even 
the nobles sell their wine by retail from tlieir palace 
cellars. The term " flask of wine," is essentially Tuscan, 
the wine being served out to the consumer in vessels so 
denominated, in shape tliat of a well known oil vessel. 
A flask holds about three quarts. When filled a little 
oil is put into the neck, which keeps the wine effec- 
tnally from the air, as was a custom in ancient times: 
when it is to be poured out a bit of tow is first inserted 
to draw off or absorb die oil trom the surface of the 



The luxuriant vines of Tuscany are almost all of tlie 
high training, and the wines are made in some places 
with considerable care. The hill wines only are good. 



those of the plains are generally poor, that of Lecore pro- 
verbiallyso. The plains were once forbidden to be planted 
witli vines. AmoiiK the nobility and landowners ex- 
cellent Tuscan wine will be found, which has been made 
under their own superintendence. The liberal character 
of the government — liberal compared to other states in 
Italy, where so much of the soil is ruled by foreigners- 
has e.Tliibitcd its advantages even in the manufacture of 
Bo common an article, for it has excited emulation amung 
the better classes of society. At a Tuscan villa, the 
owner will, with some degree of pride, extol the vinous 
growths from his estate, and mention the efforts he is 
making to increase the excellence of tlie produce. They 
who introduced Lancastrian schools, gun, and steam ma- 
chinery into Austrian- Italy are exiles or in dungeons — 
a Porro, Gonfiilionieri, or Arri>-abene; and it is some- 
thing to find tliat a Tuscan nobleman may introduce 
improvements on his lands, borrowed from more enlight- 
ened countries, without individual hazard, and that a 
generous nder, in the person of the grand didte, set the 
honourable example himself. Without any excess all 
classes in Tuscany enjoy their wine, fancying it makes 
good blood, in the words of their poet — 



It has been remarked that no two travellers agree 
about the merit of Italian wines. This often arises from 
the same names being adopted in different Italiaii states 
for wines of very opposite qualities. There is a vino 
tanto, for example, in the Roman states, and a vino Greeco. 
Iliere are wines of the same name in Naples. Even a 
wretched Veronese wine is called " vino santo," while 
there is an excellent " vino santo" at Brescia. It is the 
same with half a dozen of the most noted wines of Italy, 
and unless the place of growth be annexed as well as the 
r2 
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cPBe tnreUer wiQ pnise m wine of the watme ap- 
pelbsioo as cfaat whidi awdier prono m cgs exccxvble. 
Tbere is no odier e™ie than the pbce of gwwuli to 
make the qoalitr dear, far thooek the wine is often 
called from the sriape of whicb it is made, as rino Gneeo 
from the Grecian grape, eren this is not miifonnly the 



The celebrated Verdea is a white wine, harii^ a br^;ht 
green tinge, grown at Arcetri ; it was formeriy heU in 
high esteem. The plain of Ksa prodoces poor weak 
wines unworthy of Tuscan nei^boorhood. The red 
wine of Chianti, the wines of Vad di Marin^ Carmig- 
nanOy Poncino, AnteDa, Artiminio, and otheis of the 
same class, are produced not far from Florence, and are 
several of them excellent. The wines of Sienna, among 
them Montelcino, Rimaneze, and Santo StefruMi, are 
good wines de liqmtwr. The ^ Aleatico** of Tuscany 
resembles ^ tinto," and b a red muscadine wine, made 
near or at Monte Puldano. It is a wine of great ex- 
cellence, luscious, with a rich perfume. The Malvagia 
wine of Trebbio is a ver\' fine variety. The red Flo- 
rence wine, as it is called, is deeper in colour than claret, 
and harsher, being left long on the murk. 

It has been obser\'ed that near Ravenna, on land 
recovered from the Adriatic, the Wnes attain an extra- 
ordinary size. From Verona to Vicenza it is the custom 
to plant the trees lozenge fashion. In Lombardy they 
are planted in the same manner, for the support of the 
vines ; and between Bologna and Modena. The soil in 
Lombardy is, however, far too rich to produce good 
wine. In the north, from Bassano to Trent, the valleys 
abound in vineyards, but the wine is of too luscious a 
character to be drank by any but the inhabitants. The 
vineyards here were formerly so pestered with bears, 
wliicli devoured the fruit, that they were obliged to erect 
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straw huts upon Uie lop of a post, just large enough for 
a man, from whence he shot the animals without being 
perceived. 

There is almost an endless variety of grape used in 
the wines of Italy, without regard to the quality. The 
mammoh is a red grape, much grown at Florence ; the 
camijttol, a black Tuscan variety ; then there is the tnos- 
calello, from mosca, a Ry, whence also muscat and mus- 
cadine, from the ancient name of wines apiante, accordijig 
to Uedi ; the Barbaroisa, or red-beard, so called from its 
long clusters of red fruit; llie maha^ia, or maivatia, from 
the Morea : an<l the Oreek grape. The wiue of Chianti 
comes principally from a creeping spedes of vine, vile 
bama; there also is the vemacda and aleatico, with nume- 
rous other kinds, many of them of the first excellence. 

Cbianti wine was formerly imported into Great Bri- 
tain before that of Oporto had nearly excluded every 
other species, and the red wine of Florence continued 
to arrive after the importation of Chianti liad ceaeted. 
The last was most probably sold for adulterating or 
mingling with other growtlis, to give them body and 
colour, and deceive the purchaser. It does not appear 
tliat a single cask from that country is imported now, 
though Sicilian wines are constantly introduced. While 
the wines of France, so superior to all others, are admitted 
at the same duty, there is little chance for such as are of 
a quality at best only tolerable. 

Savoy and Piedmont produce red wines of tolerable 
quality, those of Montroelian and St. Albero, in Savoy, 
are among the best in tlie country, and come from the 
slopes of Mont Termino and St. John de la Porte. One 
of these wines is denominated clairet, from being fer- 
mented but a short period; there are several other red 
wines. The best vin de liqueur is made upon the Rhone, 
near Chamlwrry. from a Cyprus sj>ecies of vine. An 
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vine is nude at T nnw im £raai die 
cnpe. AstL near Marengo, and Biella, prodatt n4 
wine^ of tolerable flavour. At Aad the pl^wfg aSei 
PasBoretta and Mahagia Keinolo producse vtMM de ffmnr. 
vich tlie smell of the n^beny. The wine of Ifaai- 
ferrat. near Marengo, is esteemed ; the red v deep c»- 
loured and inuixicating. The wines of the Gentor 
territory' are of little repute. In that dty there wm 
formerly a monopoly of wine by the gfovemment, aad 
the innkeepers were obliged to purchase of their sqie- 
riors. It was upon this account, most piobablv, dnt a 
church was built to our Lady of the Vineyards, the mo- 
nopolists, as monopolists will, turning religion to ac- 
count for lucre's sake. 

In Sardinia, the produce of the vine is Tery abundut, 
HO that the fruit is frequently left upon the vines ftr 
want of vessels to hold the wine. An amber-coloiind 
wine called Nasco, and a red wine named Giro, are tbe 
moKt remarkable. There are also several sweet and ordi- 
nary wines. The wines called Caunonao, Monaca, and 
Garnaccia, are exported to Holland and Russia. 

Elba grows a little red wine, and of excellent qualin*. 
A hundred vines will produce from twelve to fourteen 
barrels on the average. The older the vine the richer is 
the wine; some are one hundred and fifty years oM. 
The hermitage of Monte Serrato and the en>*irons grow 
Moscatello wines. Tlie Aleatico and Bianillo of Elba 
ur<> red Moscatello, and resemble Monto Pulciano when 
it has lost its peculiar odour. They make there a chaia- 
|)Hgne of the Procanico gmpe. They have also a wine 
called Bischillatto. The Elbese wines will bear a seo- 
vovnge well, some have been exported to America with- 
out inj!iry. They pknt tlieir new vineyards in Deoen- 
kk^r, niul an^ assisted in their vine culture by labourers 
U\\\\\ Uitt iK^iKhbouring coast of Italy. It is remarked. 
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that the wine made from the vineyards in the valleys of 
the island will not keep lonj(, while that from vines grown 
on the hills is durable. The aoil is a red sandy stone. 
Little i?i known of these wines in England, but as the 
taste for port wine, even in the middle circles, b said 
to be on the decline, it may be hoped that a variety 
from other countries will supply its place ; by this means 
competition will be excited, and wines of greater excel- 
lence produced to excliange fur our manufactures, from 
places hitherto little known here for the cultivation of 
the vine. The Lipari Isles have tolerable wines of the 
ordinary class. Their Malmsey is excellent ; that drawn 
from the volcano Stromboli is held in much esteem, and 
nearly all exported. 

Sicily produces wine in great abundance, but the same 
remarks which apply to the bad husbandry and vintage 
of Italy will ap|>ly to this island. The best wines of the 
province of Maseoli grow on Etna, and are red, being 
almost the only good red wuie of the class in the island, 
though others are produced at Taormina and Faro, but 
they have a taint of pitch. Syracuse produces over it« 
mouldering remains a red muscadine, equal to any otlier 
in the world, if not superior. A white vin de liqueur is 
also made there, but only of the second class. Messina 
furnishes much wine for exportation. The V'al di Ma- 
zara and its vineyards give wines known in England, 
llie Marsala, when obtained without the admixture of 
execrable Sicilian brandy, is an agreeable wine, some- 
thing like Madeira of tlie second class, and of great 
hody. Augusta produces wine having a strong flavour 
of violets. The Sicilian wines may be said to liave re- 
ceived more attention since the closer connexion of Eng- 
land with the island took place. The soil is excellent, 
and when the true interests of the vine owners and mer- 
chants are clearly seen by them, growths may be 
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CHAPTER X. 

WINES OF HKNGARY. ArsTRlA. STYRIA, AND CARYNTHIA. 



The wines of Hungary have long enjoyed a well-merited 
fame, ^d tKoiigli no great variety is luiown at least of 
sucb wiiies as go to foreigners by exportation, they rank 
so high in the highest chiss of the products of the vin- 
tage, that they have borne the name of Hungarian wine 
far beyond where it has ever been tasted or seen. 

It is pretended in the country, that Probus first intn>- 
duced the vine into Hungary from Italy, planting it 
near Mount Almus. but it is Ikr more probable that it 
passeil from Transylvania, and came into the country 
iron) the north-west of Asia. The produce of the wine 
districts of Hungary is estimated at eighteen tnillions of 
eimers, of ten gallons each, or above one half grown in 
the whole Austrian empire, which Blumenhach caicu- 
latednt nearly thirty-three millions of eimers,or2..V2'2,9r>5 
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pipes of a hundred and twenty-six gallons each, some- 
what less tlian a tliird of the quantity pruduced annualjy 
in France. The vineyards which produce the best wines 
are those of Ofen, Peslh, Tokay, the SjTinia in the 
south, Groswarden, Erion, and Warwitz in the Bannat. 
The coDSiimptioii in the country is very considerable, and 
a great deal is exported. In 1807, the ooinmon Tofcay, 
Tokay Ausbruch, and Ausbruch of otlier kinds, amounted 
in value to 657,762 florins, including thirty thousand 
rimers of superior, besides 2,813 casks of common Tokay. 
The great fait for tlie wines of Hungary is held annually 
at Festh. Great encouragement is given by the govem- 
inent to *nne cidtivarion. The Hungarians enjoy tiieir 
wine, and generally carry a flask on their journeys 
called Csutora. Their songs dwell much on the 
of Tokay: they sing that their 
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The manufiictiire of the wine is very coarsely carried 
on by the peasantry, who are, notwithstanding their 
want of care and system, verv observant of cleatilinetM 
in all that concerns tlie vintage. The wine presses and 
vats are well cleaned with boiling water, in which vine 
leaves have been steeped. The fruit is collected in wooden 
vessels, which are carried by the labourers, and overseen 
attetid to see tliat no grapes are left on the vines. The 
different gatherings are collected in vats liaving a double 
bottom, the uppermost of which is pierced with holes for 
the juice to pass through, while the grapes are beaten 
and bruised with a stick. When the upper vessel is full, 
its conteuts are laken to the press. They generally 
divide the gathering for the red and white wines Init 
do not reject the bad grapes. All are pressed tc^ther, 
and the must thrown into a hu-ge vat to fenueiiL When 
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tlie grapes are too abtmdiiiit for the operation of pressing, 
tliey put them into sacks ami tread them out, and the 
contents of tlie sack are afterwards put by for di)«tilla- 
tion. The red gnkpe is seldom pressed at all. Cattle are 
fed on tlie refuse of the press. The Hungarians reckon 
sixty varieties of grape. 

The vineyards in Hungary are permitted to be pur- 
chased by the peasantry. They are obliged to pay a 
tenth to the lord of the soil, which is considered a heavy 
tax upon their industry, and they are kept lii a state of 
miserable poverty by their lords and rulers. The price 
of old Ofen wine at Pesth, in 18i3, was from fourteen 
to twenty florins the eimer, of about ten gallons. New 
wine from eight to twelve, and common wine from six 
to eight. In 1614, old red Ofen wine was from thirty to 
forty florins, and old white from thirty-two to forty-five. 
Five pence a bottle, which is about the price ui 1814, 
was much dearer than the wine had been for preceding 
years. About thirty kinds of Hungarian wine have 
been reckoned. The most celebrated is the Tokay, the 
product of a district around tlie town of that uame, ex- 
tending alwut twenty miles, called the Submoutine or 
Hegyalla, in High Hungary, in the county of Zemplin. 
Throughout this district the grape is large, and of a rich 
luscious taste. The best grapes in Hungary are those 
of Virovichitz, near Vacia. 

To return to the Tokay. The grapes for this wine 
are the Hungarian Blue, when ripe called Trocken- 
beeren; being collected lute in the season and almost 
shrivelled up to raisins. They are carefully picked one 
and one. The species called I-ortniiU and Har»~levilii 
fiirnJsh the prime Tokay, called '1 okay Ausbriich. The 
vines are reared pollard fashion, and the vintage seldom 
takes place before llie end of October. The Trockeu- 
beeren are by that time over-ripe, and are carefully 
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pliiceil on a tuble grooved, from which tlie juice 
into earthen jars, and forms the rich " essence of Tokay," 
irom their own pressure. This wine b like tbe svTups 
of clie south of France, and is set aside by itself. The 

I quantity made is small and very thick, and is considered 
most precious. The grapes are then trodden in a vat 
with the nakeil feet, and a small portion of wine essence 
is added to tlie must, which b allowed to stand twenly- 
fonr hours, and then set to ferment. This last \a the 
lous Tokay wine, or Tokay Auabruch, (awd/nieh, ot 

I flowing forth of the syrup). It ferments for two or three 
days or more, during whi<;h it is stirred, and the matters 
which arise to the surface are skimmed otF. It is then 
Ktrained into casks. Tokay lias a powerful aroma. It 
does not became bright for some time after it is in the 
cask. Tokay Ausbruch contains sixty-one {larts o( es- 
sence, and eighty-four of wine. The Maslas is a more 
diluted species of tlie Tokay, containing sixty-one 
of essence, and a hundred and sixty-nine uf wine. 

The best wine of Tokay Ims so peculiar a fiavouT' 
the aromatic kind, and is so luscious, that tlie taste 
easily forgotten. This wine sells in Vienna for twelve 
pounds sterling the dozen. The vineyard belongs to the 
Emperor and certain of the nobles; tliat called TaiczaU 
produces the best. The side of the slope on which tiie 
vineyards lie, is about nine thousand yards long: but 
the choice portion called Mezes-Malc, is but sue bi 
dred, and is reserved with its produce for the Empi 
and a few of the nobles. Tokay and Mada come 
The vineyard of Tallya is reputed to liave most 
and that of Zambor the greatest strength. The 
Irom Siceghi luid Tsadany are the most aromatic, 
the wines of Tolesva and Erdo Benye are best for ex- 
portation. Tokay cannot be drank imder three years 
old. The wine ferments it) the casks on tnuiBportaliua 
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by sea, and thus clarifies itself. In bottling;, a space 
must be left bet«'een the cork and the wine, or the bottle 
will break. In Hungary a little oil is poured upon the 
wine, it is then corked, and a piece of bladder tied 
finnly over the cork. At Cracau this wine has been 
kept of the hundredth vintage. The new is called there, 
vino slotki; the old, vino vitratnto. The colour of the 
prime Tokay should not be of a reddish hue, though 
there is an inferior sort of that colour; the taste soft, 
and not Hharp or acrimonious ; it should appear oily in 
the glass, and have an astringent twang, a little earthy. 
The aroma, however, cannot be mistaken, as tiiat of no 
other wine resembles it. Almost alt the wines sold as 
Ausbruch-Tokay, are the produce of the Tokay vine- 
yards in general. St. Gyorgy, CErienburg, nine German 
miles from Fresburg, and Hust, Menes, in the county 
of Arad, and other vineyards, produce an Ausbruch- 
Tokay of tolerable character, Gyfcngysesch, near Mount 
Matra, produces red and white wines. 

The wine of Budu is red, and was once a favourite 
wine in England. The Sexard resembles Bordeaux; 
the Groswarden wine is of excellent body ; Warwitz, in 
the Ilannat, produces u-iuc which resembles Groswarden 
Bur^iidy. The red M^iieser wine is very good, and 
with Menes Tokay is grown upon a range of hills of clay 
slate, so called from the village of Menes. Sime of the 
strata on which the Tokay b grown differs, but all con- 
sist of substances favourable to the vine, and many are 
volcanic. There are numerous other wines of various 
qualides never exported. 

The wines called Palunia and Tropfwermuth pass 
under the general name of Wermuth. They are a pre- 
paration of grapes witli wormwood, seeds, and spices of 
different kinds, over which they pour old wine and coA 
it up. It is drank at home, and rarely exported. 
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The Austrian wines are almost all of a very poor 
quality. Bui^ndy vines were planted In Bohemia, but 
the red wines made from them will not keep beyond the 
first year. Some tolerable wine is produced at Poles- 
chowitz, in Moravia. In Austria Proper the best are 
grown in the neighbourhood of Lichtenstein. They are 
stronger than Rhine wines, are of a greenish hue, and 
may be drank young. The mountain wine, lo the south 
of Vienna, called Gibenvein, will keep thirty years. 
The best wine next to the Himgarian is made in Tran- 
sylvania. An Ausbrach, resembling Tokay, is grown 
there; and some very good wines are made near Bir- 
tbalmen. In the Tyrol and vicinity of Trent much 
common wine is made of excellent quality ; but it is all 
consumed in the country. 

in Carynthia wines resembling those of Italy are 
produced, particularly near Moeltling and Wipach. 
The Luttenberg wines of Lower Styria are among the 
first in Germany ; those of Sansal and Wiesel are much 
extolled. In Istria good wine is also made, l^osecco, 
Antignana, St. Serf, and Trieste, produce both red, 
white, and mouaseux, well flavoured. Berchetz is a wine 
grown ou a rock in the Adriatic, sweet, and of a deep 
red-colour. J'ina dc liqueur are made at Capo d'Istria, 
Pirano, and Citta Nova, called St. Patronio. PiccoU, 
Petit Tokai, and St. Thomas, are. very excellent wines 
of their class. At Friuli much good wine is made ; and 
that of Corregliano is highly esteemed at Venice. The 
luscious uine made at Piccoli, is equal to the vino santo 
of southern Italy. 

Syrroia and Posega, in Sclavonia, produce red and 
white wines of good flavour and strength. The neigh- 
bourhood of Carlowitz is noted for its red wine. 'l"he 
wines of Croatia are made best at Mosyvina, aod re- 
semble Burgundy. In Venetian Dabnatia they make a 
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CH AFTER XI. 

THE WINES OF GflBECB AND RUSSIA. 



On the wines of the sncient Greeks conjectures may be 
furmed of numerous k'mdx, and all equally idle from the 
impossibility of ilemonstrution. That they preferred old 
wiuex to new, that they mixed water with their wines, 
and sometimes used tbero perfumed, that an habitual 
drunkard was considered infamous, and that tlie names 
of some of their wines may be found in the works of 
the writers which have readied our time, tofjether with 
(lie names of the cups or vessels out of which they 
quaffed tlie juice of tlie grape, is fiuniliar to every inci- 
pient scholar. Of the quality and taste of the wines of 
ancient Greece the moderns know little, nor from any 
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* IT"'- ifw^if^^ »r .UHZfjiB^ vrmsk. vsacsn Aepesdi prin- 
jtp^v iz>;c '=if» ««iC. «r nuiiKaii ic fXMni^ dke fruit, 
ttuK nk"^^ :t?*^ sntlar ii '^trsr ^ibr^ !» imk in oar dmy. 

^Tiont.'^r. Ti»* r^^ <€ Gr^Mftk raesicac* and art is at 

ntt» weL >f ^curfii «-!r^ ocaer^ ct «> mi 

.•oraiTOf nfcxai:: :;.* :c>w T!» c&tw at cka aid Greek 

v%iu«fs vt.HiJi. in xll i^rJ^jmiL fiare keen to a aM M teta 

Novv tSL^ lisae «>: :2l^ vvc^^Tie^ of CoiHCiDiiiiople by 
.iK" rc^>* i» ^ "vH ** ^ Likely that in the Greek 
i^^ttk trit? aK^ «>t D9cfcnuik.-tiiniif tlie wine has mack 
^skftUi^M* aoverer tke quauin' mi^^t kave beconae dele- 
iH^nicevL So recently ^ the period when the power of 
Uk*^ VeuetiaB» w;^^ extended orer the$e islaiidsy tlie Tin- 
li^*« were celebrated. In NapoU di Malrasia, in the 
M^Nrea* was made the renowned Malvasia or Malmsey^ 
wkMk has since been imitated in abno»t every other 
iaiu9 country in the world. The yoke of Turkish dea> 
feU less heavy upon the islands than upon the 
famd, and habits mere le:» altered there; thus when 
%9«]r little Malvasia was made in the Morea, it continued 
in artide of very consderable importance in the exports 
^ C^iadia, even after its fall in 1670. 
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The soil of the istiuiiis and tlie main land of Greece 
differs very muck, but a large proportion is particularly 
favourable to the growth of the vine. Hills of calca- 
reous earth, with slopes of benign aspect; gravelly soils, 
and others of volcanic origin, offer situations of rare 
occurrence for vineyards ; but the rule of the Moslem 
made the profit of the slave too small, and liis tenure of 
land too precarious for him to labour more than just 
enough to answer the ends of bare animal existence, 
after satisfying the rapacity of his masters. 

The vine is cultivated in different parts of Greece in 
various methods. In Thessaly, where the Turks used 
to drink the must, though they would not touch the 
wine, in order to evade the breach of tlieir prophet's 
command — in Thessaly the vines are trained for the 
most part after the low order, being what are styled 
dwarf vines. They are not propped. The bunches are 
for the most part fine and luxuriant, of a luscious and 
rich taste, and as lat^e as Damascene plums. The wine 
is sweet, and would be good, but it is tainted with the 
disagreeable taste of pine resin, introduced with tlie no- 
tion of flavouring and preserving the wine, an ancient 
custom. A careful fermentation, with the naturally sac- 
charine nature of the fruit, would be adequate to every 
object of durability. 

On the main land of Greece the vines were formerly 
numerous, and the produce considerable. In the late war 
whole vineyards throughout entire districts were rooted 
up by the Turks, and in the Morea tlie most wanton de- 
vastation was committed upon them by the troops of 
Ibndiim Pacha. In some places the high method of 
training over trellisses prevails, and in others the plant 
is not allowed to rise but a foot from the ground, and is 
■ kept closely pruned, a cup being excavated round the 
H main stem to retain humidity at one season, and at another 
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rickw <)f talc. Tlie vines are plaitU^d in L'qiii-diMtant rows 
in tbe rainy st-asoii, or about November. Young 
vines ure in some spots planted in trenches tliree feet 
deep, in which thyme plants grow, or have been planted 
to shelter them in the wet season, and to preserve the 
earth about them. The plants are put into the ground 
with a ladder-shaped instrument of two staves, to receive 
the foot that forces it down. The plant is sunk about 
eighteen inches, a little water poured in on the root, and 
the openhig filled up. In other places no trench is made, 
unless a hollow round the plant, when the fruit appears, 
may be so calletl, excavated to prevent the grapes from 
touching the ground and rotting, and which is further 
beneficial hy retiiining water or moisture, so needful in a 
elimnte intensely warm. No trees are allowed near the 
vines, and the surface is well weeded. The vines grow 
thick in the stem, but are not more than three feet high. 
They are pruned in February and March. Two shoota 
are left on each pLint, and two buds on each shoot, or if 
three shoots are left, only one bud is reserved on each. 
No props are used, for it is believed that the grapes 
receiving the concentrated and reflected heat from the 
ground, as well as from the sun's direct raysj ripen 
^ter. A few grapes only are borne ou each plant, but 
Uiese are plump and fine. They hang by long stems; 
are of a rich purple colour, and the pulp a reddiah-green. 
The grapes of the C'ommandery havea thin delicate »kin, 
and the pulp is compacL The \Hntage la«ta six weekn, 
beginning about the twentieth of August, and the grapes 
for the more common wines are fin.t gathered. When 
collected they are placed on covered floors, called pitmi, 
and spread out with care to the dejith of eighteen inches, 
where they remain till the seeds begin to drop from 
them. They are then raised with shoveb and carried 
into rooms paved witli marble, or covered with a cement 
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u#* • ■^Mg» , ' > ir^ izxurorzu*^ <iiir in 

;::*.-Ta*.-^ . iie «mi » Tit^ M^iiff^ fnoL "a* tkvsc* 

V"i«* fc— 'X mars 'tg "i**?** t**-<-j* k tcttt anoeBt. 

*'/Kr*«r;« »sbr.:b. Tj^ df»£ii<iD at die wiz»e in tbeai ii 
«t;. j4< ir/xao. 'Il^t «7Ae^ are often cran^Kiited to tiie 
cy/^M i/j :«<ii?:.er7j tAifS Gar«rif««<^ly pitched, and detrimenial 
t/# tij«r &ivour of the vine, which it takes manv vean to 
irMe. 'I'he cejlarv thouirh in m> hot a country as Cypm^ 
are all atxivc ground, ''i'he caKkii are placed abont six 
inchiffi from the flf^nr on joistM. They have little light, 
and no attention i«i paid u» aspect. 

The country in ('y|»rus Kituatcd between Liinassol, 
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Puphos, and Mount Olympus, not die ancient mumitalii 
of tliat name, contains a good many hainlelit and villajjes, 
and waa anciently occupied by the Commandery of thi' 
Templars aiid tlie knights of Malta. The wine made of 
the best grapes is that slill called the wine of the Com- 
mandery. The villages of Zopi, Omodos, Limnari, 
Euid Effragonia, afford good wines also. At Limassol 
the wineti of the country are collected and transported to 
the collars at I./arnic, which are the largest in the island, 
and there the wine trade is concentrated, or rather wa;* 
(tome yeara ago, for tlie commerce of the island has of 
late much declined. 

The wines of the Commandery are made in August 
and September, from grapes of a red colour. In hue it 
resembles the Italian wine of Cliiauti. As soon as it is 
nuule it is put into the earthen vessels before-mentioned. 
After being tliiis left for a year, it« red colour changes 
to a yellowish tint. It fines itself by age, so that at 
eight or ten years old it is of tiie same hue, or nearly, as 
tlic sweet wines of southern Europe. Tlie dregs it de- 
posits are very thick, and tliey are supposed by ut- 
tractioa to tud the fining, so lliat the wine remains upon 
the lees until it has attained ib< last degree of limpidity. 
When tiie wine is brought from the country into the 
towns it is placed in casks, where there are dregs, for it 
must always remain on them a year at least aft^r it is 
made, to acquire perfection. They do not regard whether 
the casks are full or not, for it makes no difference in the 
quality of the wine. They even deem it necessary in 
some places to empty the casks several inches down when 
they are put into the cellar. Thus various are the modes 
of bringing wine to perfection in different climates. 

Cyprus wine Is sold at the vineyard by tlie load. Each 
load is sixteen jars, and each jar holds five Florence 
boitleit. I'he vendor must warrant the goodness of the 
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^39k. %:Tin nif nfmndi of Aogust foUowing the ?iirti|!fs. 

«i" «A- xjt: sTttff €C a year, do matter whether it laniM 

:.«^ ,>«4i rw- ww rinii at in diat of the purchaser. If m 

o%^ V >^ Tt^niTDed. if the contrary, it is deeaiedi 

A i> nttMinfs^ in erenr way sads&ctoiy. Tk 

«-.4iiLr.:^*- i\ Ti^oL. winr of ihe CcHnmandery produced ii 

i^sv. «:>: utiusaanc ws. though forty thousand were 

uniT^ iiuc luone out of the island. The Veo^ 

"- ut; •a.'!>£rts« T^urcha^ers of the inferior aod 

.--.'V. v^'ZiV^J die nm hring more than a piastre 

,':.v^ Sdnv ei the same quality is seat to 

.\x N:«T>5'" iinti> ^nr to Italy, France, aad 

u«-. s^^u hr Tw'o and a half or three piastres a 

. I r X N^TjJirs. This wine is generally ex- 

^ovx'v fv :ii*-3Ev inDdi>ed and fiftv bottles eacL 

:iv 3^^ni: usod TO be about ten piastres 

\vv *\\ Uir m-iw* exported are more thaa 

%,.. ttiu ^rr^ :inje <*JLceeding twenty will be 

VK ,\ Ml jiinniTc ouaiiry pnoduced in Cyprus 

,.-. ^ .:t*:iiv .m uif iiit;aSiauits. The best of 

.^ M .», ::v, » :!ifs .-c I'S^vence, and are called 

.>-..x>'x , .^, ::v v:l^>.-ca«'i^*'WunanderJ•, they grow 

• *' ^.,. uii* x,i;^A-abr oiK"*uji*i. seem then toap- 

i-k-v : .• ^ i.u: » ii\K, f4x»-*\i-r x^'«^'' famous wines. A 

» •.,Mi >. , \ vr-VA :,' >}rau Sat none to Europe. 

, ■ \. >^ «. . t V 'N ;vx \ , •>u,-X vv^ : w\ v^ pilch. 

V vx* » -, .ivu.-vuji.. u.-^ ,*•: sr.jsoaiiine wine are made 
K . » ».-^ K X'>^ sr Vi**,^ I'V *miH?tness of this 
•» s xx\,v>«^»v ,c--..k>i S's: «4 ^Mio or two years of 
.vv\. 1, -^ ^'"h«u\- •.♦»x. :-jl: *'•: n:tti4 ctuincries, and at 
* x. .X ^ V ,x Nk« jk\-..:\^ X T\\: *.\*i*»uT and increaw of 
:\\;\ >\ Xi^v. T-'v :vxv > ::t5' s4r.u* as that of the wines 
^^t ;.v ^.\Niv.»vt.\>s>r\. A 1 ;;j«' \-jkr\iii^ iftiih the goodness <if 
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Tbese wines, it is most probable, have underg;oiie 
little or no change since the days of Strabo and I'liny, 
wlin reckon tliem among the most valuable in tlie world. 
Selim 1 1, conquered the isUnd, tliat lie might be master 
of them. At that time wines of eiglit years old were 
found, wliich it is said burned like oil. Cyprus u-ine, 
the Cypreots say, is, when old, a remedy for the tertian 
and quartan a^es, so prevalent in the island, and ex- 
cellent for cleansing wounds. After sixty or seventy 
years, some of this w-ine becomes as thick as syrup. 

'i'he age of Cyprus wine may be known by pouring 
it into a glairs, and observing whether particles, like 
oil, adhere to the sides ; this cannot be produced by art. 
It is often adulterated with luscious wines and perfiimes. 
Cold is injurious to the quality of the wine; it should 
be placed before a fire, if drank in the north, during 
autumn or wint«r. 

One very remarkable circumstance attached to the 
wines of Cyprus is the value of the lees: they are 
always exported witli the wine, if possible. Before bot- 
tling, a month or two of rest must be given to tJie citsk, 
that tbey may subside. They settle with greater diffi- 
culty abroad tlian in their native island. The cask must 
be pierced above the dregs, and the wine will come off 
limpid, but this should only be dune for bottling. The 
wine deposits no tartar on the ca.sk, but tlie dregs or 
lees are sometimes a mixture in colour of black, red, 
and yellow, of the consistence of paste, but generally of 
the hue of 8paiibb snuff. The wine being poured upou 
tliem diey rise, clarify it, and subside. Tbey are always 
left with the vendor, unless there is an agreement to the 
contrary. Ten or twelve bottles in quantity are allowed 
to be kept back by the vendor from each cask fur this 
purpose. Casks with the lees sell for four times the 
price of those wilboul. and hence wines ihiit are uduite- 
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.'M'ur'ji^f. »r v::ii any other object, do not pn>- 
.^.- t-/^ ;. •: «^ '^At >cn»a^tli- A small quan tit}- ot 
v^^ . : 't -- — .%-: -:::o every- cask prior to exporta- 

r :ea vears old the wine should 
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.:'•.-> made in Cyprus, and ex- 

u- -. '^c var's* ^iacent, but little, if an v. 

"».-*-. 1: > -jnicated in Paris under the 

/■/•.-. j-".*i rjoid as a liqueur in the 
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v.- . » • ^ ."i c V.;. vru> are so tainted mth the 

:v .:: • c "t- .irdiik l\v a stranp^er without 

, . - \,-. .•.•-:-' .*::ualr. ot a severe head-ache. 

X '^ ^ • • v -v»^T\ ::cv.. js it arises entirely from 

V ^ . V » / • . r.>* M-rvv Vreiicbmon, a few years a^ 

.-..v. V* ,- .U'cr t.io manner of Provence. 
• -v 1 . ..<- ■. •••vHxL and bottleil for a short 

,> j:vxh:. di\*i ci>idd not have been 

^ •.?•..>• an'.onjr fiunilit^s of burv- 

. - .r:>. or* a child, to be dujBf up 
k V "A-. ,- > i.c-viT '^old. whatever inav 
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\..> .• X ••. ,- v'tvh'n i^Lmd'* proihuv wine. 

\.\ x ■» X • ■■.• \ ■ • .•■. :" - ;:> i:r:;:ikard< and its tem- 
..V ,• s.xv V V V^.Ti,.* •.r.iLv'.i wine wil< made alxuit 
4 ^N \ X -^v V: \ ^-.irvi .1 \vhito wine, very re- 
4M *s».'*- .i^ A /'..rv' ■»■, > r.\uu* troni vinth* wliich jrrow 
♦.tK*"*; •** 'wxx. M-..»» ...fc> iVoijuomiy exported wine 
^» i\,* %»•.'•*** •.v".r\;v Nr.:u>N, the wino oi which was 
JkHi^^'i •'» .uHUT.: :-!'.!0H :o iw i\iii. i^ now noted for ex- 
^viivui MuMMi; .i:o* *|:;,ir.tinc'» of vine> iire irrown 
.j|^x'« Unh uNt ArA wlwic arc niaiuifacturod, and 
^yi^iiiii %iuio i^ hcui in iViiMdcrahlc repute. 'IVne- 
priniiuvN lH>(h %v.\ and ^^cct ulnf^*: its muM*adiiio 
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V IS famous, and it hatt exportetl five hundred tLouHund 
okes a year. Santorini b remarkable for the sulphureous 
taste burtie by its wine when new, and for its vino santo. 
This vino santo is sold for t)kree or four parats the oke at 
the vintage; it is made from white grapes, which are 
first exposed fur seven or eight days on the roofs of 
the houses, then trodden or pressed, and fermented in 
close casks. It is a luscious wine, and a million of okes 
are said to have been exported in some years, principally 
to Katsia. The wine of Mectuii is so mingled with 
water to increase the quantity, that few u-ill purchase it. 
Scio still produces wine colled Homer's nectar, as it did 
two thousand years ago ; die white and black grapes 
are mingled to make this wine, which is in much esteem 
in the Archipelago. Another kind, called Nectar, until 
matured by age, strangers cannot relish. Tlie grape 
is said to be styptic Mista is the mobt renowned vine- 
yard. The wines which go under the name of '* wines 
of the Dardanelles," are of very middling quality, and 
come fur the most part firom Lampsacus, in the Sea of 
Marmora. Lampsacus, Tbasos, Chios, and Lenbos, were 
famed for excellent wines, and upon all their coins 
heads of Bacchus and Silenus appear, or else ivy leaves, 
amphiine, grapes, or pantliers, in allusion to the character 
they bore. 

The Ionian Islands, as they are styled, which are now 
in the possession of England, grow some good wines, 
whenever proper care is exerted in the management of 
the vinti^e. Zante wines are in much esteem, and the 
island grows about eight thousand casks annually. They 
are both dry and sweet. t)ne of the latter is a vin de 
U^eur, unequalled in the Levant ; it resembles Tokay, 
is called Jerwrodi, and made of the Corinth grape. 
- They liave also a rich muscadine wine. All the wrnes 
grown on the island are strong. They make a wine 
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larked. Tliat manufactured at present is chiefly made 
at Astracaii and in the Crimea. It has been already ob- 
served, that six hundred thousand vedros of a red wine 
called Kokour were grown in the Crimea in IftJl. 
Tliev sell by the grower, at about six piastres the vedro '. 
The Crimea wines are thought the best in the empire, 
and from the description of travellers some of them are 
good red wines. There are about three hundred vine- 
yards. Pallas says, that the valleys of Soudak and Koos 
manufacture the best. A lai^e proportion of them is 
sent to Chcrson on the Black Sea. The manufacture is 
stated to have been confided to Greeks in many in- 
stances, which speaks ill for the management of the 
Crimean vintage, to judge from the slovenly mode of con- 
ducting operations in Greece. The process of fermen- 
tation in carried on much in Uie manner of that already 
described, as being the usage in Cyprus, or, if any 
tiling, rather coarser. The vats are pits dug in the 
gromid, and plastered on the inside witli clay and lime. 
From the circumstance of a hundred cimers yielding 
four of brandy upon distillation, the strength of this 
wine may be easily inferred. 

'I'he inhabitants of the Crimea formerly prepared 
tliick wines, or rather syrups, as well as confections, 
from tlie produce of their vines, and distilled brandy 
from the refuse of their grapes ; but this is now given 
up, from finding tlic sale of wine more profitable. The 
vineyards of tlie Crimea are on the increase, and llie 
cUinate is excellent ; but it is easy to imagine the manu- 
^cture of a good wine is likely to remain a desidera- 
tum for some time to come. Bosiandschi-Oglu is the 
growth most approved, grown at Koos. At Kaii^ there 
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ich increased. The vines are left to climb, 
according to nature, to the tops of the highest trees, 
wliere bunches of grapes are seen baffling the reach of 
the gatherers at the vintage. 

Notwithstanding the immense quantity of spirits made 
and consumed in Russia, not less than a million of 
roubles has been paid, for years together, upon the import 
of u-iue into Petersburg alone. A late visitor to St, 
Petersburg, who saw so many and such extraordinary 
things there, which have been a sealed book to tlie 
travellers who preceded or followed him, imagined, 
from the quantities of Champagne he saw drank in that 
capital, that some other country existed of that name 
besides the Champagne of France. The doctnr would 
Lave soon discovered, had he inquired, that almost all 
the places in the Russian empire which contain vine- 
yards, make a vin moumeiix, though, whetlier it has the 
bouquet and delicacy of that of Ay, is another question. 
The Astracan grape, one of the largest and finest to look 
at in the world, forced by frequent irrigation to the mag- 
nitude it attains, has it* flavour proportionally dete- 
rioratett. Before it Ls ripe, reasoning with Dr. M'Cul- 
loch, it would make a species of Champt^rne, and no 
doubt a vast deal of the sparkling wine of Astracan is 
consumed as such in the Russian city, to say notliing of 
the effervescing wines of the Crimea. 

In Georgia good wine has been made even from wild 
vines; the process is negligent and slovenly. In the vine- 
yards there is little attention paid to the culture of the 
vine, and the fermentation being neglected, the wine 
will not keep. The use of skins, daubed with asphaltuio, 
taints the wine, so that few strangers can touch it, yet 
the counixy {>ossesses all the requisite materials for making 
good casks. The inhabitants, nevertheless, are described 
by one traveller, as drinkii^ s bmgw, a day, a measure 
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CHAPTER XII. 

WINES OF PERSIA AND THE EAST. 



Sir John Malcolm says, in bis account of Persia, that 
the natives have a tradition to the effect that wine was 
dii^covered hy their King Jemsheed, through an acci- 
dent. I'liis monarch had an extraordinary fondn»w for 
grapes, and placed a quantity in a vessel of considerable 
size, which he lodged in a cellar for a future supply. Some 
time afterwards the vessel being opened, the grapes had 
fermented, and being found acid, were believed by the 
king to be poisonous, and marked accordingly. A lady 
o( his harem tired of life, owing to the sufferings she 
endured front a nervous head-ache, drank some of 
the wine, or, in plain matter of fact, got drunk. She 
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to be of jrood strength and body, and to keep well for 
fourscore years, preserving all its virtues in the highest 
perfection. This wine ia put into flasks of glass called 
Carabas, of about thirty quarts, covered with pUuted 
straw, and packed in chests of ten bottles each. In 
tliis way it is sent to Teheran, Bassora, the East Indies, 
and wherever it i« exported. 

There are twelve species of grape grown near Shiraz; 
some of them are violet, red, or black, as the Samar- 
eand grape ; a single bunch of some kinds will weigli a 
dozen pounds. They sell their wine by weight, and 
keep it either in flasks or jars of well-glazed earth. 
Their cellars are strong, and built with great attention 
to coolness, water being often introduced for this pur- 
pose, and seats are frequently provided for visitors to 
enjoy the wine in greater luxury, although forbidden 
by the Mahomraedan law. 

Of the quantity of wine grown at Shiran it is not easy 
to form an estimate. Tavernier states, that when he 
travelled, between four and 6ve thousand tons were 
made annually. The grapes are placed in a vat, and 
well trodden, the must passing through by meajis of 
small holes into another vessel, and thence into jars of 
glazed pottery, in which it ferments upon being placed 
in the cellar, where the must is agitated briskly. It is 
afterwards strained and put into bottles for sale. One 
of the wines of Shiraz is a vin de liqueur, made remark- 
ably sweet and luscious, and full of strength and per- 
fume. The celebrated Shiraz wine sent to England as 
a present fi-om the king of Persia was white, but some 
in the country is deep, even to a dark amber colour. 
The red wine of Shiraz, known in Europe, is like Bor- 
deaux in appearance, and of a taste not agreeable to 
Strangers. The white resembles Madeira, to which it is 
by no means equal. 
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Mt, Morier says, that tlie vine dressers of Persia train 
their vines up one side of a wall, and tlieo niake them 
hung dowD on the opposite side by suspendiuj^ weigba 
to the tendrils or branches. This ingenious traveller oh- 
serves that they only water their vines near Shiraz once 
a yeitr, about the tenth of April, the soil holding tlie 
moisture sufficiently well to answer every purpose andl 
that time twelvemonth. 

A (jreat deal of wine is drank secretly in Persia by 
the Mahommedans, independently of what is consumed 
by the numernuK inhabitants of that country^ who are not 
of the Moslem creed, A vast proportion of the empire 
disappoints the traveller, who has heard of the beauty of 
the country, and the luxuries with which it abounds. 
The fertile spots, indeed, are equal to every thing' wltich 
has been reported of them; yet in proportion to the 
extent of the empire they are not numerous. Sbirax 
about a century and a half ago was more populous iLau at 
present, but even then the ruins were extensive, among 
which vineyards were planted. At tliat time a pottle of 
Shiraz wine was sold for half a crown English. Man- 
dekloe, in 1638, says, Shiraz was then noted for the ex- 
cellence of its wine and the beauty of its women, aad 
repeats a saying of tlie Persians, that " if Mahonuned 
had been sensible of the pleasures of Shiraz, he would 
have begged of God to make him immortal tliere." 

Marco Polo, the traveller, met witli boiled wines on 
the confines of Persia as long ago as the middle of the 
thirteenth century. He says, that the Mahommedana 
of Tauris, to whom wine was forbidden by their rcU^on, 
used to boil it, by which means they cliaiiged the taste 
of the wine, and consequently the name, whence they 
might lawfully drink it, through the gloss tlius flung over 
the stumbling-block which their faith cast in the way of 
their enjuyiueut. The same writer adda, that the people 
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were great drunkards. Tauris boasts of sixty different 
kinds of grapes. 

Telieran, Yezd, Sliamaki, Gilan, and Ispalian, are the 
principal wine districts in Persia known to strangers. 
In Mingrelia, the ancient Colchis, the soil is bad, but 
the wines are characterized as excellent. Georgia sends 
itt wine to Azarbazan and Ispahan. At Teflis wine is 
sold openly. Wine tolerably good is siud to be made in 
Chorasan. The Turks, both in Persia and the neigh- 
bouring countries, when they take the forbidden draught, 
laugh at Christians for mingling water wiih it ; and yet 
if they but spilt a single drop upon their own garments, 
however valuable tliey may he, they immediately tlirow 
them away as polluted. The Turks always intoxicate 
themselves, hence the wine manufacturers in Mahom- 
medan countries always add stimulating and intoxicating 
ingredients to tlie wines made fnr secret sale to the 
children of the Koran. Of hite years the manu&cture 
of wine, even at Shiraz, has been neglected, and it is 
much to be feared the produce of the still has taken its 
place with the Mahommedans in their secret offerings to 
Bacchu.1. 

Tavemier says, that Shah Abbas II. was much ad- 
dicted to wine, but did not on that account neglect 
state affairs. Sir John Chardin says much the same, and 
informs us that his successor, Solyman, loved wine and 
women to great excess, and being always half drunk, was 
exceedingly cruel in consequence. His son, Hussein 
Abbas, was so struck with the ill effects of wine, pro- 
bably from his father's example, that he forbade the use 
of it in his dominions, until his mother feigned ill, and 
her physicians declared nothing hut wine would save her 
life. Hussein instantly conceded the request out of filial 
piety, and obliged her so fnr a.'< to taste it himself, on 
which he became, as his two predecessors bad been, a 
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nuunced by their religion. In Anatolia a good lieal of 
wine is made, and particularly at Trebisoiide. SjTia 
produces red and white wines of the quality of Bordeaux. 
On Mount Libanus, at Kesroan, good wines are made, 
but they are for the most part tiifw adU. Tlie wine la 
preserved in jars. A wine calli^d vitui tk oro is in much 
esteem there, and it IB said to be a dry wine. In culti- 
vating their vines on Mount Libanus the spade b not 
used, the plough superseding it entirely, as the vine 
rows are sufficiently distant to allow its free passage be- 
tween them. The vines are not propped, but creep 
along the surface of the ground. Some of the wine is 
exceedingly delicate and pleasant to the taste. The 
grapes are as large as plums, and they say of tlie class 
the Hebrews saw when approaching the land of pro- 
mbe, to which they belonged of old, if so, they might 
well covet them. The soil la strong; in certain places iron 
stone prevails, in others volcanic rocks are found. The 
Maronites and natives drink freely of their wine, and 
are said to be remarkably convivial. At Jerusalem white 
wines are made, but of poor quality. 

The territory of India was fabled to be the birth-place 
of Bacchus; and Mir W. Jones compares to him Bala 
Rama, who married an old maid named Revati, of four 
millions of years' virginity, so tall that the hands clapped 
seven times could only just be heard by her. Suradevi 
is the Hindoo goddess of wine. India at present pro- 
duces little or no wine, except in the northern parts be- 
tween the Hutledge and the Indits, or bordering upon 
the former river; indeed, to the southward the cli- 
mate is too hot, and the soil too rich for vine culture. 
The Indians, according to Diodorus, say that Bacchus 
first taught them the art of pressing grapes and making 
wine, and that he resided in his capital of Nysa, in the 
modem Piuijaub, that he ruled India with justice, and 
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smaller mark. A eup, a full quart, was brought liim, 
which he drank otf, and then tiring, hit the mark to 
the applause of all presenL Akbar orderefl it to he 
recorded, " that wine was as necessary to Europeans as 
water to lish, and to deprive them of it, was to rob tliem 
of the greatest comfort of their lives." He then gave 
leave to foreigners to cultivate vineyards in his domi- 
nions. There can be no doubt but the vine would tlouriHh 
well on the table lands and mountains of India, as on 
the Nilgarry hills, where the temperature and soil are all 
that can be desired for the purpose. The wine of Delhi 
in tlie time of Aurun Zebe, was exported from Persia, 
by land, or by sea, to Siirat. The wine of the Canaries 
was brought to the same port, and botli sent overland lo 
tlie imperial city, where a bottle tost in those days tlu'ee 
crowns, though no more than three pints in measure. 

The Chinese are said to make a small quantity of 
wine, though they prefer the produce of the still from 
animal flesh, as in their spirit of lambs' flesh, said to be 
very potent and disagreeable. They have a rice wine 
called Sam Zou. The Chinese say, that under the em- 
peror Yu, or Ta-yu, twenty-two hundred years before 
Christ, wine was invented by an agriculturist ruimed 
I-tye. The government of that time, however, laid 
what are now called lieavy prohibitory duties upon it, not 
with the mercenary and ignoble motive of modern rulers, 
to fill their pockets, but lest the people should grow effe- 
minate from the use of so delicious a beverage. This 
pliilantliropic kind of legislation was vain. Those who 
had tasted of it could not refrain from tasting again, and 
indulging to excess; so that a sort of northern Tzar, 
named Kya, about fifteen hundred years before Christ, 
filled a lake with it in one of his freaks of autocratisin, 
and made three thousand of his subjects jump into it. 
Crape wine was always esteemed there the "wine of 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



WINES OF AFRICA AND AMERICA. 



The continent of Africa no longer boasts through Egypt 
of its famed Mareo tic wine; the vine is cultivated there for 
shade alone, and the fruit neglected, or dried for making 
raisins. It does not appear that much wine is made on 
either side of the vast peniti»iiila of Africa, though Ethi- 
opia yields very good grapes. On the northern coasts 
at Morocco wine is manufactured by Jews, and in Tetuan 
it is made equal to the Spanish wine of Xeres. In dif- 
ferent parts of Algiers vines have been grown, and good 
red wine made by persons not Mahommedan. The 
visits of the locust were, however, very destructive to 
the vines. The Mahommedan religion is an obstacle to 
the cultivation of the vine, which must l>e in the han<)s 
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of iiulividuula of a different faith, though in secret tlie 
&ithful quaff the produce. The great heat and aridity in 
Botne couDtries, and excessive richness of certain disDicts 
ui others, are equally prejudicial to the culture of the 
vine. Deserts of bumiuff sand, and a population com- 
pletely sava;^e, occupy tlie middle portion of this quarter 
of the glohe, luid it is only at Eiu-opeun settlements in 
the southern hemisphere that civilization has introdnofd 
one of its greatest luxuries on any tolerable sciUe. 

The vineyards of the Cape of Good Hope are some of 
thera in the vicinity of Cape Town itself, where the 
beauty of the climate and equality of the Temperature are 
particularly favourable to vine cultivation. Tlie proper 
choice of a site for a vineyard was selilum taken into coti- 
siderution by the Dutch, who first planted vineft, under 
the governorship of Von Riebeck in 1650. There are 
many places where the soil is exceedingly favourable, 
hut they are neglected for situations which have be«n 
chosen from local conveiuence, tlie caprice, or niii!>takeii 
policy of the planters. The fertility of some of the lanil 
near tlie first settlements was very great, and on thai 
account the less applicable to vine culture, yet nneyards 
were planted in such places very early after the DutHi 
began to bring in the land. It is not far from Cope 
Towu that the Constantia wine, so much celebrated 
among the luscious wines, is grown. This vineyard is 
small, and is divided into two parts, called the higher 
and lower, and having an eastern exposure. It wsw 
named from tJie farm on which it stands, an<i the farm 
from the wife of the Dutch governor, \'ander Stel, who 
formed it. It lies about eight miles to the west of tlie 
town, and tlie produce both of the red and white does 
not exceed eighty or ninety pipes aniiuaJlv, though 
calculati; it at twelve thousand gallons. 

iitelleahottli, so oalled from the Dutch governor 
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and the bushes which coveted it, is a second wine dis- 
trict, nortli of False Bay, by tLe Stellenbosh river. Stel 
seized upon larjfe portions of territory for himself with 
more than Dutch cupidity, and drew a great profit 
from the vineyards and corn fields in tJiat part of the 
colony. He constructed a reservoir in the mountains to 
water liis farms and vineyards, winch he conveyed in a 
channel by bis wine cellars to a mill where be ground 
his corn. The valleys are described as being very fertile 
in corn and vineyards. Drakenstein, another settlement 
Ut the nortb-east of Stellenbosb, was settled by French 
refugees in 1675. In Simon's Valley, one Von Blesius 
phinted vineyards, and, as well as Stel, seems to have 
turned the country into a source of private profit, until 
an ordinance from Ifoiland ui 1707 forbade the civil 
officers of the colonies to traffic for their own advantage 
in wine, corn, or cattle. It appears tliat wherever land 
was proper for the growth of corn, vineyards were intro- 
duced, and to this conduct the bad quality of most of the 
Cape wines may be ascribed. The beauty of the vine- 
yards at the Cape seems to argue against their existing 
site and mode of culture. Two \-ineyards in 172*2, near 
Cape Town, are described as the most beautiful in the 
world, one fourteen hundredpaeeslongby twohundredaiid 
thirty-five, with a rivulet through the midst. The Dutch 
placed bigh duties upon the wine sold at the Cape to 
strangers touching tliere during the infancy of the co- 
lony. Dampier speaks of the strength and sweetness of 
the wine in his time, but he prolmbly alluded to the 
Constantia. In no wine country is there room for greater 
improvement, nor is there any in which care and science, 
properly directed, would earlier exhibit their effects. Ex- 
cept a soil consisting of volcanic remains, there are traces 
of every other species of land congenial to vine culture j 
and there can be no duubt, that were vineyard" planted 
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on the sites better adapted to their growth, and th^grapea 
selected with due care, a vast deal of good wine mt^t 
be sent from tlience into Great Britain. The quantitT 
of produce is now the only object kept in view. The 
vines are not always propped, but are frequently left to 
grow like currant bushes in England, and the customary 
mode of doing every thing as it has been done before, 
together with the inveterate adherence to custom, render 
it very difficult to effect the least amelioration, where a 
Dutch farmer is concerned. Carelessness in training 
and dressing the vines equally contributes to perpetuate 
the bad nature, and consequent bad character of the pro- 
duce, in a country where nature is free from aiiy share 
of the blame. 

The wine grown at the Cape is both ted and white, 
some is sweet and luscious, but tlie larger part li dry. 
They hav^, besides Constantia, a red wine called Rota, 
and other wines grown at lijtellenbosh, Dragenstein, and 
Perie. The Cape Madeira is a boiled wine, and used 
to be sent to HoUaud, India, and America. The fiarmers 
sell their wine to merchants at Cape Town, for thirty- 
six dollars the leaguer of fifty gallons, which they re- 
tail at an advanced price. A duty, equal in some cases 
to one-half the price of the wine, is laid upon thai which 
enters Cape Town for consumption. The entire pro- 
duct of the vineyards of tlie Cape is calculated at four- 
teen thousand leaguers, of which the colony consumes 
SLY thousand ; two are sent to St. Helena, and the rest 
exported, a large part of it to this country. From the 
parliamentary papers in 1817 the total quantity was esti- 
mated at -21,333 pipes. 
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'I'tie importation was as follows in tuns from 1 8 i t> to 1 820 : 

1816 1,631 2 21 

IS17 4,218 29 

1818 3,648 15 

1819 1,648 3 19 

1620 1,925 60 

13,071 a 18 
Of which were exported again . I,92J3 1 17 

Total consumed in Great 1 1 1 1 49 2 1 
Britain ui five years . . } ' _^ 

A lai^e proportion of Cape wine has been used in 
England to deteriorate tlie growths of other countries, 
by making wliat are called cheap wines. The wretched 
description of most of the Cape wines, thus imported, 
shows but too clearly how little good has been done by 
the influence of British capital and adventure towards 
increasing tlie good quality of the wine, or else that 
the ca|)ital has been directed as ignorantly as that of the 
Dutdi, to tlie enlargement of the quantity of the wine, 
with an utter disregard to quality ; yet tolerable wine is 
to be drank at the Cape it«elf, from its own vineyards. 

The merchants at the Cape take great care of their 
cellars, in which they deposit the pro<luce of their pur- 
chases from the fanner in large tuns, made of a hard 
dark wood, holding six or seven hundred gallons each. 
The bungs are kept locked down by brass phites well 
scoured, and only opened in presence of the owner. 

The grapes were brought to the Cape from the banks 
of the Rhine. The muscadine gjape is found there, 
as well as the Frontigiiau and other European species. 
The process of fermentation is ill conducted, even the 
operations precei^ng the vintage are rude, and llie 
grossest manure is applied to the vines. All kinds of 
spirit are added to the wine, even mm, if nothing better 
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vineyard, established on the Kentueky Kiver in 179S, 
did not meet witli succesSi probably from tlie rich state 
of a jjrimeval soil from tlie excess of vewetablo decom- 
position. The banks of American rivers must, fiir the 
most part, be uncongciiiul sitej4 fur tlie vine, as they 
flow generally through a fertile and level country. 

Wine was long ago made in Louisiana and iu the French 
coIunleM of America. In Florida a considerable quantity 
was produced from a native grape, resembling that of 
Orleans, as fur back as 1564, according to the testimony 
of Sir John Hawkins. Twenty hogsheada were made in 
one year at a particuhir spot, and it vas well tasted, but 
the colony got into a dispute with tlie Indians, and was 
ruined in consequence together with the manufacture. 

The island of Cuba has an abundance of wild grapes, 
which have an acrid taste, an<l afford a light cool sharp 
wine. The trunks of the vines are often as thick as a 
man's body, and cover whole leagues of surface. 

.South America abounds in vijieyanls. Vines are 
grown at numerous pbces betneen Buenos Ayres and 
Mendoza ; they are remarkably productive, and bring 
forth fine fruit wherever the owners have taken tlie ne- 
cessary trouble with the culti%'ation. The pust-houseit 
on tlie road, after that of Achiras, surprise the traveller 
with the richness and beauty of the fruitage surrounding 
them. The clusters of grapes are remarkably fine and 
rich, and are intermingled witlk the pear, apple, and 
peach, in the most lu.Turious manner, all in great per- 
fection. A very good second class wine is made at 
Mendoza, at tlie foot of the Andes, on their eastern side, 
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tbeir blind devastation, the SpaiiiEirds liad the foreeiglit 
to preseire. The olive flourbhes here iii whole forests, 
and gives finer oil than in any other country. 

The nines made both in Peru and Chili are white, 
red, and dark red. Those of Chili are tliotight the best, 
the muscatel being remarkably good. The wine of 
Kasca is white, and lea.st in request, being of inferior 
quality. That of Pisco sells best, and is highly esteemed. 
Callao is tlie great entrepot whence the wines are re- 
exported to Guayaquil, Panama, and Guamanga. In 
Chili, though the vines produce finer fruit than in Peru, 
purchasers of the wines to a remunerating extent are 
wanting, and much of the vine ground is left neglected. 
The red grape is most cultivated, and is remarkable for 
richness and flavour. The muscatel far exceeds that of 
Spain, as well in the fruit us the wine it produces. The 
vines are grown on espaliers. The Spanish traders for- 
merly presented the Caciques of Arauco with wine when 
they wanted to traffic, and by that means always obtained 
leave. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ON KEEPING WINES. 



The account of wines in tlie preceding cKapters, and 
the mode of making tLem, so varied in Uie details ill 
different countries, and yet in the operations of expres- 
sion and fermentatioD similar iu all, furnishes much 
matter for reflection. The division of wines into three 
grand heads, of dry, sweet, and luscious, would, perlwps, 
be the best method of classing them, while treating of 
their qualities ; but the terms of dry and sweet having 
been adopted customarily, it may be as well to follow 
the general rule, for the sake of simplicity, as the siiti- 
divisions from these two heads may be made to include 
the thicker and more luscious under the generic term of 
" sweet," as well as the more meagre in sugar, under 
that of " dry" wines. 

It is singular that good wines should Iw made under 
such midti&rious modes of treatment as are shown in the 
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foregoing part of tUs wwfc. The pmee m of iciiiiciito -» 
tioD is carried on in many different methods, not regu- 
lated by locality or dimate, and wine of exeeUent quality 
is produced under each. It seems difficult to decide 
which mode b to be preferred. The first reqniate to 
make good wine seems to be a peculiar quality in die 
soil in which the fruit b grown, more than in the ^>ecies 
of Tine itself. Every treatment after the vinti^ne is 
secondary to this. This quality in the soil, ao genial, 
yet scanty and confined in limit, is in its precise nature 
unknown. The general diaracter of die scnIs, friendly 
to the vine, is already familiar to the reader; but die 
nature of the influence possessed by one small spot in 
the same vineyard over another, as exhibited in the pro- 
duction of several diotce variedes of vine, will, peiliapi^ 
for ever baffle the keenest ^irit of inquiry. 

The second requisite to good wine b the spedes of 
plant, aided by a judicious mode of training and cohiva- 
tion. On the whole it appears, that, to refrain from 
attending to the soil at all, b better than to o ieiwork it. 
Three-fourths of all vines are grown on hills, and wines of 
the first character are made from vines that flourish 
among stones and pieces of rode, with litde attention, 
more than occasionally raking the ground between them, 
where it b possible to do so. Hermitage was first gr o w n 
amon^ granidc rocks and stones* broken smaller by art, 
and litde or no dressing was used; on the other hand, 
no wine of tolerable quality' is grown on rich hig^ilv 
dressed land, thb may be taken as of equal truth in 
the north and south. It b remarkable also, that tlie 
quandt}' of must, afforded in different situadons in all 
respects similar, differs much: and that, on approachin|f 
the south, the quandt}' rather diminishes, as if with the 
increase of the saccharine principle of the grape. Thus, 
in the df^partment of the Meurthe in France, the wine 
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per hectare is never under 50*64^ hectolitres. Esam- 
ples of two hundred are on record, an incredible quan- 
tity. Reckoning the hectare at two acres and tialf, and 
the hectolitre at twenty-six gallons, this amounts to 
upwards of twenty-two hundred gallons for the English 
acre. On the other hand, the pioduce in the Cote 
d'Or only averages 22-81 each hectare, and only ten or 
twelve for the richer wines, while the poor wines of tlie 
Seine and Oise yield 52-ia|. The table of the reladve 
products of the French vineyards, at the end of the vo- 
lume, is curious, and will show tliese variations in quan- 
tity more largely. The species of plant, which is a 
favourite in one district, b discarded in another. In 
making the drier wines, the species seem mure regu- 
lated by caprice than judgment; while, for tlie luscious, 
the rich grapes of the east are cultivated in preference, 
from their abounding so much in sugar. 

I'he fermentation is carried on in troughs, vats, or 
casks, in all countries, covered, or open, or in France with 
the apparatus of Gervais, which last is recommended, 
because the inventor supposes it retains the strength 
and aroma of the'wine, but a far better method is adopted 
in ttmfiraKT A partes, (p. 133). It is argued by some tliat 
the process should be as quick as possible, and by others 
that it should be slow, and each pursues his own method. 
Fermentation has been already touched upon generally, 
the mention of it here again is rattier with the intention 
of recalling the various modes of accomplishing it in dif- 
ferent places than to the operation itself. Effervescing 
wines in Chamimgne are cashed soon after the fermen- 
tation commences, and the must is not allowed to free 
itself of the carbonic acid gas, nor to remain in the vat 
but a few hours, nor racked until the Christmas after the 
vintage. In the Ardeche, on the contrary, the wine of 
Argentine, designed to effervesce, remains in the vat 



twenty-four honrs. tbe nnst b ndked tnCo fai^ hrrtrir', 
aod decanted vrery Vko dajs, ontil th ere is bo fiull iw 
^>peaiaoce of f«nnenntion. aod then bottlnl, eorfcc^ 
tad Maled. Tbe eSerre^ciae wine of Arbov, ooee m 
celebrated, it made by sufferine tbe must to remain frm 
tweaty-four to fort)*-e^ht botm in tbe vat, until a crort 
of tbe lees b fomted a^ ibick as pas»ble before the fcr- 
mentation beg^ins. Tbe moment gas bubbles ascettd it n 
racked, left until a second crust is formed, racked a^aim 
and tbe double operation rivaled until the miHt is 
limpid. It is then calked, and nudl the feroeDtiitiaii ta 
complete, kept full, niieu the f^mentadoD ceases, tbe 
cask is bnnged. It issereral times nidte«U and once fined 
before the following month, when it is buttled. Here 
are three modes in one country of makin|d; mtmsitmr wine. 
Nor can tbe best wine of the three settle the qtu^stioa 
which mode is preferable, as tlie growth may cauM' tbe 
differeDce in the goodness of the product. Other modes 
might be cited, but tbe preceding will exlubit to the 
reader, in a clear point of i-iew, the I'ariet)' of treatawM 
to which wines are subjected, and he will find others 
himself, if he wishes to follow the comparisiHi further. 

NeithCT with red wines is tliere any uniform trmt- 
moiiL The fine Hurgundies of France are managed in 
the simplest manner, while great labour is beslcnred 
upon wine of very inferior chHr<icter. Some wine« arc 
left but a few houre in tbe vat, as in rhe Cote d'Ot ; 
others remain, as in the Lyoiinais, six or eight dayo 
re, and at Nnrbonne even seventy. Nor does any 
ilifferenee of product prove the discrepancy between 
one mode of treatment and anotlier, where the wines are 
good. This being Uie case with every cUw, it may 
rea«i)nably be inferred that much less of tlie peculiar 
excelieuey of wine attacltes lo it" treatment after it enterv 
tbe rat than in ge«<^r»lly imagined. When the must baa 
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been judiciously placed In a state ready for fermenta- 
tion, after due care has been previously exercised, tlie 
simplicity of all which remains to be done, and very fre- 
quently the opposite methods adopted from caprice or 
custom, to make it ready for the market, tend to sub- 
stantiate this opinion, not that they exclude improve- 
ment in numerous existing cases of management. 

In treating of the cares of the wine-maker, allusion 
has been made to the diseases which the contents of his 
casks may sustain in the cellar before they go out of his 
liands, or are transferred to the market, in fact wliile 
tliey are yet preparing for tliat purpose. The due care 
of wine in the haiids of the mercantile purchaser, or in the 
custody of the private individual, remans to be noticed. 
He who has a good cellar well filled cannot too soon . 
make himself acquainted with ils management, and with 
the history of that beverage, which, t.iken in due mode- 
ration, may be reckoned among the most precious gifts 
of Heaven to the temperate and rational man. He 
should become acquainted with the phenomena of fer- 
mentation, for that process often continues insensibly 
for a long period after wine is in the bottle, and will 
afiect it accordingly under varying circumstances of 
locality or temperature. 

l''ermentatioii is the mysterious change of certain 
vegetable matters, when separated from the \-ital stem, 
and about to form new combinations. It is rendered 
active by warmth, while it is retarded by cold. Its great 
principle is the saccharine, without which it would he in 
vain to expect its operation. Yet this saccharine prin- 
ciple will remain inefficient unless combined with other 
vegetable matter in certain quantities ta effect the result 
desired. A relative proportion must eibt with the other 
substances necessary. An attempt has been made to as- 
certain, by an instrument, when fermentation is perfect. 
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but the succefw is doubtful, and of t^ p 
jecturc alone n the jud^. The c 
inKrerlif-ntM in the cotnpodtioa d i 
be<;[i ^vpii in the second chapter. 
HcnRiblc fermentation," as they are called, toke place I 
the cellar. This fermentation, friMn expoaon- M a 
i'xcitin(f caiifte, somedmes becomes acetous, aad iprf 
t\ui wine. To this mischief distinct allusion is necca^ 
in onlttr to point out ita prevalence. This it is wiiicb, : 
iK^levted, most commonly brings on the prinap^ i 
decfiy that ha<] until then been resisted, and vUe 
would he H» longer, were the due balance and proportia 
of the Hulwtancett in the wine correct at fint, and die df 
comjHMition of the tartar and sugar perfecL OurabSit 
ctm only be ensured by the change of the sugar iai 
alcohol to Kuch an extent as to afford the oecessaiy n iiiil 
ance. Where the sugar in great in qoandty, the wine i 
leMN liable to turn acid, if the fermentation in the vat ha 
bt'en ^o4kI. Weak wines, in which the tartar is predo 
miiiant and the principle of preservation feeble, are oAei 
liMt irrecoverably before the owner imagines it posublc 
It is agairiHt tins degeneration of the wine that the pui 
vhaNor or coiiNumer has more particularly to guard, as c 
all the nccidciibi t« which wines are liable after leannj 
the grower'N hands, to fall into the acetous ferroentatioi 
in the most common. It is, as before obser\-ed, likely t 
ha]i])en sooner in proportion as the saccliarine principl 
in the wine ih deficient. 

The description of a wine cellar of the most eligibl 
claHs has alretuly been given, to which there is little tha 
can be added. It should, if imssible, face the north, an 
in Kngland consist of two divisions, one of which shoul 
he some degrees warmer than the other, for there ar 
many wines which do best in a cellar of high tempera 
tnre. Madeini, Sherry, Caiuiry, Malaga, Syracnim 
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Alicant, Cyprus, and others, keep better in warm tliEtii 
in cold cellars, tliougli Buch are well adapted to the deli- 
cate wines of France. The wine of Portugal is so liardy 
that even the cellars under the street* of the metropolis 
will little injure its quality, but this is not the case 
witli other hinds. The wines of Bordeaux, Champa^e, 
and the Rhone, should be kept in cellars where no 
motion can affect them, and as far as possible from the 
vibration, or rather trembling, of the earth, from the 
traffic over granite pavements. They should be as far 
removed from sewers and the air of courts, where trades 
of a bad odour are carried on, as possible. These in wet 
weather do not fail to affect the wine, and give a ten- 
dency to acetous fermentation. No vinegar must be 
kept in a wine cellar, and tlie temperature ought to be 
unchanged throughout the year. 

The fermentation of wine in close cellars is very apt 
to affect the atmosphere around to a considerable degree, 
and this is an additional reason why they should be well 
aired. The vapours which are found in similar cases 
produce sometimes distressing effects upon those who 
enter them. Intoxication, vertigo, vomiting, dead- 
ness of the limbs, and sleepiness, are frequently expe- 
rienced, but these disappear upon returning into the 
fresh air, and taking repose after swallowing an infusion 
of coffee, or acidulated water. There have been in- 
stances, however, in which dangerous paralysis has oc- 
curred from too long exposure to the carbonic acid gtin, 
and death has ensued. It is proper, therefore, always 
before enteringa close cellar some timeshut up, and where 
the wine is thought to be in a state of fermentation, ti» 
halt a moment, when the peculiar odour of the gas will 
be perceived. A lighted candle is a good test by the 
diminution or extinction of its flame. Upon first per- 
ceiving the flame to diminish in intensity, and burn 
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fainter, it ia a sufficient warning to retreat, until (lie 
cellar is purified. 

The quantity of the winen in a celkr must be regulated 
by the rate of cunsumption in each class, so that too 
lar^ a sUkW may nut be kept of such as are leut 
durable. This, in a targ^ eotabtisliment, where a ctiri- 
Of^ity in wines in indulged, is a matter of much import- 
ance. The details, however, do not come n-itluD tbe 
scope of this volume. They are e.if^ily reflated by at- 
tending to the history of each particidar wine, and Um 
length of time since the vintage in which they wen 
made. 

Artificial heat may be introduced into cellars wkidi 
hold the wines of tlie south, in very cold weather, 
with considerable advantage. This may be done by 
means of a chaffing <lish. The celUt should be kept 
clean, and swept as often as convenient, la this climate 
a ceUar should liave an anti-room, and be entered throu^ 
two doors, closing one before the other is opened, and 
keeping a thermometer, by artificial menns, if natumi 
ones will not do, at the same temperature throughout the 
winter and summer. 

The choice of wine is a very difficult task, es|ieciully for 
the uninitiated. The difficulty is twofold: in the first 
place, no two persons have the same ideas of the flavour nf 
any particular wine ; secondly, the wines of the same viue- 
yard diflfer in different years. Age, care in keeping, or 
aeciilent, cause a change in the flavour of the same cinati of 
wine, perceptible to an amateur, ttiough little noticed bjr 
strangers not accustomed to the variety. A purchaf>er 
shoidd always, if possible, choose for himself tlte wiae 
which is must agreeable to liis palate. There is a f^ood 
deal of pretension iu the general taste fur wine. At ooe 
moment the example of a tiiMhloiuible perwin will make a 
wine held In very little estimation before, aiul perh^w 
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^■e^y wortbless iu reality, the prime wine of the table 
for a season. In England it is this fashion, or aceidetit, 
and not the true regard for nnoiis excellence, which fre- 
quently makes the demand considerable fur a particuhir 
species. 

The first object to be attained in choosing wine next 
to the taste meeting the approbation of the purchaser is 
its purity. Whatever be the country from whence It 
comes, whatever the class, if it be adulterated witli any 
thing foreign to its ow^l growth, it ought not to be 
selected. T« distinguish genuine wine from that which 
is mixed requires great experience, when the species 
to be judged is of a second or third-rate class. The 
bouquet may be imitated, and even the taste, unless 
long practice has habituated the purchaser to a nice dis- 
crimination. It is needful to know whether new wines 
will keep or change, and to what alterations the flavour 
will be liable. Without this knowledge great loss may be 
sustained by a purchaser. Wines may appear good, and 
bright, which will not keep a year, and otiiers that at first 
seem by no means deserving of preference, may prove in 
tlie end e^rcellent. The pri^'ate purclia^^er has no resource 
then but in the dealer of extensive connexions and high 
character, and the dealer himself must at first need tlic 
requisite qualification. 

The taste is the criterion by which a judgment is 
to be formed, but a taste in wine, which can be de- 
pended upon. Is a rare gift. The particular impression 
on the sense is so liable to alteration by the state of the 
bodily health, or by the last substance taken into the 
moudi, that it is difficult to depend upon. Sweet or 
spiced food taken a good while before will affect the 
judgment. Many rectimmend cheese, but after that all 
wines have an agreeable relish, while those who are in 
the habit of drinking strong wines or spirits lose entirely 
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guard as miicli as possible agHuiiit atmospherical iiitlu- 
entre. Champagne wine sent to America is embediled 
in salt, so thiit it is kept always cool. In this mmle, 
bedded in salt and straw in very tight and strong cases, 
Burgundy lias been successfully transported to India. 
The wine should be left in the cases until the moment it 
is wanted for use. 

Wine of strengtii, intended to mellow in tlie wood, 
should be put into the hrgest casks which can be con- 
veniently obtained, for moat vsdnes mellow best in a I&t^k 
body. Tliey should be fre(|uently examined, and if 
the cellar be moist, placed upon elevated tressels, touch- 
ing no part of the walls. If the cellar be too humid, 
new upertures should be made, or the old ones enlarged. 
In such cellars the barrel staves are apt to decay, so as 
to break and let out the wine. Old cellars are better 
than those newly built, for it is obser\'ed that in tlie last 
the wine does not keep so well. The loss in a humid 
cellar by evaporation is much smaller than in one which 
is dr}', for evaporation, even by the pores of the wood, 
will go on while wine is mellowing. This does not 
amount in a cask holding eighty gallons to more than a 
glass a month in a humid cellar; but in a dry, though 
the casks are preserved better, the loss w frequently as 
much as two bottles in the same space of time. 

The barrels should be placed, after the vintage, as ob- 
served in chapter the second, upon square pieces of 
timber, and these should rest upon traverses of a larger 
size, placed upon the floor three feet asunder. These 
traverses should not be more than five inches square, nor 
the uppermost pieces on which the barrels rest he more 
tlian three or four. The aisks must be kept steady by 
wedges, and they must be so far forward from the wall 
of the cellar that the inner ends of the casks may be 
easily examined with a candle. Casks should never be 
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at least before they are filled tlie battles should be cleanei! 
aii<i rinccd. Shot wlioiild never be iised, for the acid of 
the wine is apt to act upon such as are left jammed in 
the hollow of the bottoms. Clean gravel is better, or 
a small iron chain, the links minute and yet loose as 
they can be procured. The bottles should then be re- 
versed to drain in planks, having holes for the necks. 
Afterwards they should be rinced in a little brandy, if 
the wine to he bottled is weak and of small body, letting 
tliem drain as with the water, but not until quite dry. 
Very fine wines are injured by llie brandy, and for them 
this process must not be used. The corks must be sound, 
well cut, so as to press equally on everj' part of the neck, 
and perfectly new, or they will impart a bad fjiste to the 
wine. They must be supple, or there is a chance of 
tlieir breakino; the bottles. Any corks with blackness, or 
the remains of tlic bark upon tliem, must be rejected. 
The corks should be driven home with a woudeu 
mallet, the weight of which is regulated best by exp^ 
rieiice. 

Bottles should be waxed, or rather stopped with a 
composition. It is tlie custom among many wine mer- 
cliiiDts merely to sea! over the tops of ilie corUs. This 
is not enough, the glass should be included, to prevent 
any air passing between that and the cork. In France, 
for every three hundred bottles two pounds eight ounces 
of rosin are mixed with half that quantity of burgundy- 
pitch, and a quarter of yellow wax, with a small portion 
of red mastic, these are melted together, and taken off tiie 
fire when the froth rises, tlien stirred and placed on again 
until the mass is well combined. In some places tallow, 
in a smaller quantity, Is substituted for the wax, for if 
tliere be too much tlie substance will not harden »ufli- 
ciently; and if neither wax nor tallow are employed it 
will I>e too dry and brittle. The corks and a qimrter tif 
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be imagined, they are autiject ti) decomposition, whether 
hy the evaporation of their alcoliol, or of some otiier 
constituent principle, it is not easy to ascertain. Those 
wines in which ttie saccharine principle exists in abun- 
dance, or where it has formed a strong-bodied wine, are 
certainly less liable to change compared with the more 
delicate classes, unless from some previous iiiismanage- 
ment That in bottles, stopped in the most careful 
way, in fiict sealed hermetically, wine is still subject to 
the action of external causes, though some of them are 
trifling in their nature, is an admitted facL It is during 
the secondary fermentation, and the consequent deposi- 
tion, that wines are apt to become acid in the wood, and 
wliat is called the insensible fermentation in the bottle 
is a state in which it has the same tendency. If the 
fermeutation be once perfected, and the tartarous and 
saccharine principles be completely developed, the wine 
being supposed to possess the just balance, it will be 
proof against change from any common cause for a long 
period of time, as may be supposed the case with hock, 
already mentioned in another chapter. Where the sugar 
predominates, alcohol sufficient is produced to ensure 
dunibility, but neither of these contingencies, it is pro- 
bable, accompanies tiie cellaring of the liner and more 
delicate wines, which will not keep at most more than 
twenty years. It is in vain that the impurities are 
cleared away by racking, the cause of the evil still 
remains, perhaps, in the very delicacy itself. 

The precipitation of wine in bottle is only the con- 
tinuance of that which began in the vat, and keeping 
this in mind, the remedy is apparent. All wines deposit 
in this their last state of preservation, from tlie coarse 
crust of port to the dep6t /nerre of Champagne, or the 
almost invisible sediment in some other wines. These 
conaiet of tartar, colouring matt«r, and in white wines 
x2 
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of ihe uccitleiib* wLile iu the cellur, ulikti are eiiuiuiv 
ratwl in tlie diapter on the vintage, to the same remedies 
luiil down there recoureo must be h^. 

It is eviileut that tlie preservation and amelioration o( 
wine in the bottle depend") upon its maturity in the wood, 
and upon the utmost possible freedom from ;dl sub- 
stances it may hold in su.spensiun while m situated. The 
time fur tliis operation differs with the cliaracter of the 
wine. The first class of tlie more delicate Burgundies 
should be bottled at tlie end of a year after the vintage, 
while the more ^ueruus and higher coloured should re- 
main in wood four or five years, such as Pomard, Vosues, 
or Chambertin ; Bordeaux may mellow in wood for ten 
years. White wines may be bottled for the most part 
earlier than red, and so may die muscadines. The Kliiue 
wines may remain in wood for many years, so may most 
of the southern dry wines; the effervescent wines, on 
the other hand, rcqiure to be bottled early. A clear, 
<lry, cool atmosphere, witli a northerly wind, after a 
racking within the preceding six. or eight mouths, so 
that perfect limpidity be obtained, is the best time for 
putting any wine in bottle. The early part of the 
moutJ] of Mareh is the time preferable to every other. 

A great object in the preservation of wines in the 
cellar is to keep the bouquet as long as possible, with 
that agreeable aroma whieh marks the highest class of 
wines, rarely met with save in those of France. This 
is the characteristic of tlie fine wines, and in some de- 
gree of all wines of the first quality whicli are pure, 
tliough in the secondary sort« it is less perceptible. Wijies 
lose their bouquet by beiiiir kept too long. There is 
always a middle age, a maturity of years, so to speak, 
equally removed from the extremes of yuutli and senility, 
in which tlie finer wines should, if possible, be drank. 
When tiiey lose any thing of their virtues or good qua- 
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lities. it is certain that this malurity is past, aJtfaon^ the 
wine may keep good for a long while, perhaps for mauv 
future years. It is an error, isiuf^bl up from the nodon 
tliat the axioms of oh) are indiscriiuiimtrly correct, — it k 
an error to suppose the wine which uill keep long fJioalil 
onlv be drank when it will keep no longer. Alere agv 
is no criterion of the excellence of wine, though a cer- 
tain age is necessary to carry it to the state when it is 
most fitting for the table. Wines diifer in tlie quaUty of 
endurance, and proportionably in the time requisite for 
improvement. Burgundy of the iirst class, it is an ac- 
knowledged fact, will support itself to twenty years, bttt 
after twelve or fourteen it does not in the least improve; 
and the third year in bottle, or the sixth from the vitH 
tage, is the time when it b most perfect in every good 
quality for which the wine is famed. Good Chaia> 
pagne, on the contrar)', «ill often be found to improve for 
ten or fifteen years, and will support itself until thirty, 
and sometimes until it is forty years old. The be«t age 
for the use of iliis wine is about twelve years. On tbe 
otlier hand, hock is not in full perfection until it is forty 
years old, and it uill keep well four times that term. 
The red wines of Roussillon, though kept fifteen yeua 
in wood till they acquire a golden tinge, are tlien (Kittled, 
and kept seven years longer, and after that contiuue to 
deposit. These wines keep well for a century and • 
half. The luscious wines keep long, and the dry wines 
of the south. Sherry, Canary, and others nf n oimilar 
class, endure for a long term. But this endurance is in 
no case a proof that wine, at the extreme point of its 
dumbilily, is in the biffhest perfection; for, on the con- 
trary, tlie term age can only be rationally used when 
intended to comprehend the fitness of wine for drinking, 
and to describe that which is arrived at maturity, as the 
word '* new" might explain wine not yet arrived M t 
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full devetupmeiit of its qualities for use. Many wtneis, 
which keep well to a great age, lose some of tlieir vinous 
qualities notwitlistandiiig. Port wine, when it is old, 
retains but a small proportion of its vinosity. Time is 
requisite to destroy the 6ery mixture with which it is 
adidterated, or the j^tency of the brandy ; but before that 
moment arrives, tlte vinous characteristics are generally 
gone. Tawny port may be very good, and well-mellowed 
brandy wine, but it ceases to possess the original quali- 
ties of the juice of the Oporto grape. It is important 
tbat this should he borne in mind. It will render the 
very small quantity of first-class port wine which comes 
to England more valuable, as this alone can be drank in 
the true vinous state. 

The characteristic bouquet of the finest and best wines 
cannot be transferred, because the delicacy cannot be 
imitated, and both accompany each other. A taste may 
easily be imparted to wine by artificial means, but this 
cannot deceive the palate well acquainted with what is 
genuine. Age softens what the French call the seve of 
the finer wines, or their spirituous aroma, but it is often 
fatal to the bouquet. To preserve both entire, the best 
method is to take care tliat tlie casks are kept well filled 
with wine of the same vineyard and quality, to bottle it 
at the exact time, and only to remove it for the tubte. 
The finer wines will not bear any mixture, and the 
barrels should be kept filled, by putting in pebbles well 
witshed and dried in the siui, rather tliun by the intro- 
duction of any different species of wine, or any but tliat 
of the sajne vineyard, and spot of the vineyard to which 
the growtli belongs. 

The French allow no dry wines of the first class to be 
grown out of their own country, and it is ditficult to 
substandate either a charge of vanity or error againiit 
tliem oti this account All other dry wines but their 
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own prime ^owtlis, they rank Iii the second cims, onit 
tilts rule has been ol>Nerved in tlie list of wines in tiie 
fiequul, with the escepdon that the highest class of hock 
and itmoiitillitdo sherry, on account of their delicacv* uui 
not bearing any intermixture, seem entitled to audi a 
rank. 

The mbcture of wines not of tlie finest riass, whidi 
will not beiir it, thitt takes place while they are in die 
hiinds of the ^ower, and are mingled in fermentatioo, 
must not be confounded with that which is piactiwd 
with the view of adulteration, treated of in a subsequent 
chapter. A weak wine, die product of a bad yettr, is 
mingled with a more ^nerous growth, and respectaMe 
growers always state the fact to the purchaser, the dijeci 
not being to cheat the bitter by the imposition of a ji«l»e 
growth, but to render iigreeuble a wine which woold 
otherwiite be foiuid feeble or too sharp for the paJate. 
New uiiie of a high colour, though of a good growtb, is 
not agreetiMe to the taste, and in bad seasons possesses 
frequently an eartliy t^nt, but mingled with old white 
wine it becomes excellent when dulv mellowed. Some- 
Umes the wine of one year is mingled with that which 
follows, if one crop has been deficient in body. White 
wines, which have contracted a yellow tingi^, ore fre- 
quently poured over tlte lees of red, or are niittgled with 
a deep coloured red, to lighten it ; but such wine cunnot 
be bottled for some time afterwards. The wine ihns 
treated is found to be ameliorated when judgment is 
shown in the proportion of each kind which is used. 
The wines of Torius in Uurgundy, according to a dis- 
tiiiguisbed French WTiter on the subject, when min^UNJ 
with Uomaiiccbe or Chcnns, keep longer, and are better 
drinking than when kept separate. The price uf both 
kinds of wine is the same, and the only object u Ut 
obtaitt by tlie mixture a better article. Tl 
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of wlmt the Frencii call pinji r&pei is unobjectiunuble, 
beinjr only boiled wines to deepen colour, made for the 
purpose. ChumpagDe is min^rled with its ueighbourin;^ 
growllis to prevent too great an effervescence, which 
frequently happens when the wine i» bottled from one 
vineyard. This mingling takes place generally for the 
purpose of improving the wine, and cunsistin^ of no 
foreign or adventitious mixtures, may be regarded as 
perfectly legitimate. The mixture of the Moguer wines 
with the second class of sherries in Spain, to lower tbem 
to cheap sherries, is legitimate. These mLxtures are 
avowed, and the price of the wine lowered acconlingly. 
Brandy and syrup of raisins are mingled with the wines 
of France U> please the foreign palate, but never for 
home consumption. Such is the travaillai/e d rAn^laite 
at Bordeaux with the wines for England ; the quantity of 
spirit of wine added to the very purest and best kind is 
about six per cent. But Spanish wine, or the Rhone 
growths, are mingled ulso, because tlie standard of taste, 
as respects red wine in England, is formed upon the 
wines of Purtiigai, which are full-bodied, and one-fourth 
ulcohoL 

It is from the habit of drinking so much brandied wiuL- 
that the English palate, except among tlie better classes 
of society, whose port lies only upon tlie sideboard, is 
incapable of disceruing and relishing, as they merit, the 
virtues of pure wine of any kind, hut particnhu'ly of those 
mo8t delicate and recherthe. The effects of these wines 
upon the feelings are as different from tliose of port or 
the heavier wines as possible, they cheer and exhilarate 
almost iusensibly ; whilst there is a pleasant ease in the 
cheerfulness arising from their use, a buoyancy which tt 
is in vain to look for in the spirituous heavy ivines, which 
seem to force on a lioistcrous artificial mirth, a joy that 
is like the laugh of unwieldiuess or di'crepitude, without 
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•ictu*r xiOA :tiaa "iiaE liluaert n 
«ifizut -vine luine^ ^iik die immmniaL wtu » m 
aanir -it trmxcju^ ^mkj che jrrim* s^nw^tm ar die 
;ac*^ -in miraire in innxaiziia iif dusD. ism sv ^*£> s 
iHUy impnpe loon die ignntMic 

Toere w ^^medmur extxemnisi^ AseeDCibie m 
iiaran» iif "iie iner wine^ Timmfas'. die raUmc ^^ 
lv¥iu*9 «i7er "ntt ^s^dar* ami 'Mme dixniE* 
an^ <«xii a» iieeaMoa die renewai ut die 
Thac oriier fluEnss in a cermenaiur fojot 4tamkL 
dii^ -wmeA hv afiniiv^. wfaedusx' in eask «r bocde. 
trt^iired upon die weiickc nf cefcmiiHiT exsca^t in 
bat dutf die pr^^encemi workmen ^ pefsov in 
zStiet^ with parncniar liisordenw ^iuxilfi brine oa 
fevmexitsiaifin^ ai» well ae» carrv wixie» alrvaiiT in das 
into one oC parrirl riecixnptiHidoa. i» aInmHt increifibie. 
Yet ^nch, lA averrefi to be die &cc. and cbe presence of 
irwlIvitfiiiaLi in vidk a stace at" aiinienc. h faidL oo dke 
anrh/jfrity of French aadior^ of experience, u> be umB- 
caurrl prompt iy by die wine, particalariT in the !jKprin|r 
and autrjmn, and eren when the wine » termentinir in 
th#r var« The fermentadon of the wine in the cellar is 
p#^c;f^»tihle by a peculiar odour thronurhoat, femiliar to 
fH'.nfffif^ of exfierienoe, by the force with which it is pro- 
je4ttf(\ wheii a caftk u opened, and by a species of g^n- 
tinoiM miMhroomy ftuh^tance formed round the bun^« 
Hfid any othor porous part of the cask. A hole should 
\fe Uirefl with a ^inlet in the bung and stopped with a 
P''«9 t4> aitcertaifi from time to Ume the 8tate of the 
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li(|iiid. If the latter be projected with fiirce through 
the opeiiing, it must be enlarged, that the carbonic gas 
may escape, and not burst the cask. Sulpliur should he 
burned in the cellar, or the wine drawn off into a Itarrel 
which has been sulphured, but care must be taken not 
to do it so as to impart a taste to the wine. During 
this secondary fermentation a slight taste of acid is per- 
ceptible in the wine, which is evidently not acetous, but 
only the production of carbonic acid. To this secondary 
fermentation, young wines which still contain some of 
the saccharine principle, which remains coovertible, are 
liable, and it is not at all injurious. Where this is nut 
the case, as in old wine, the process must be stopped at 
all huziirds by sulphur, or cold, and the wine racked, to 
prevent its degenerating into vinegar. Old wine should 
be kept as far removed as possible from new, and sulphur 
matches should frequently be burned near the casks of 
the older wine to purify the air, and repress any ten- 
dency to ferment. Ilie sweet or luscious wines disposed 
to ferment should be racked into fresh casks, in which a 
third part of a quart of brandy has been prenously 
burned. f>pirit of wine would be still better, und might 
supersede the use of sulphur, so likely to impart its taste, 
in the case of dry wines, lessening for tliem one-half die 
quaniity. 

Champagne is a wine wliich requires attention in 
keeping. The bottles should be carefully laid on laths, 
or in sand, in a cool cellar where air is admitted, und 
never be placed on their bottoms, as from this cause 
they will very speedily lose their effervescence. When 
once placed they should not be touched, but for removid 
to the table. If tliey are left in the cases, the mark of 
the upper side should be carefully attended to. The 
Sillery is sometimes apt to effervesce after carriage, or 
on being placed in bad cellars. I'he bottles should in 
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thill. i*tiiM* lit* placed on 
iH'I'oro (IriiikiiiK die wiue hImmiU be 
Tho iiUMt (»Mteeine(l of die 
i^rMifi/i^ ''*«/y» which in the 
iMhIioil. Tho h4>Mt Champi^De in t^ taea x 
llli^hl linpfo of du> rose-colour, wlticli » «iii 
hoini( of o\ivlliMit quality. The depoeix is 
(Uusiil) luiMitioiiod ill diese pag^ea^ is hoc tbr cuIt «»» 
\\\\w\\ iho witic iM liable. While die d^^^ 
^doHtl II priHif of die goodness of cbe 
\ ollo>^ doju^iu which will on modon flosc in tLe 
A Ivtid ik\ nipiolu, iiiui hIiowh diat die 
fn^f. hoop oollani are best for Champagne^ 
\<oiiUioo \\( lomponiture as possible. Tke cUcs- k ccb 
ih«' Kv^^ liiiitio ii IK to be attacked by duunges lo kt m^ 
<i«h «iu(4^i^^ Tho hotter diis wine is, the more it is fiiUr 
lo ,l«^hlolll fi^mi hoaU cold, or bad ceilars; ic viU^ 
«\%^K lo u(«iM «NiNOS vory h(m>ii recover itsel£ The 
ot \ ^v^iuv ^iMiomlly riH|uire the same kind of oelhr m 
\ \iM\\\\\i^\\\\ U \n\s Ih'oii already remarked, diat the 
\\\n«'x of iho vMi(h should be kept in such as are of a 
\\,o)Ov \ i«'o\|vi>iitiiro« 

\ KovK w huh U Honloaux worked up widi oUier winek 
■i« kU>s^«h ^lausK ix vorv apt to exhibit it» ardiicial cum- 
p%^^tu%Mi \\\ I hi' collar by changing to a brick-colour. 
» ■•% (« )lo^ ^\ioo i!^ not rino it should be nicked over its 
owo Ua'\« .i»;)iaio«K aiul then treated as usual; by this 
(ikt^ol^ iho osd will bo rtMiioviHl. Claret is thought to 
%luuK ls'\i ,^U»ul Ion >oar?« ohl. 

\\w .ooolu^diion of winos in the ci^llur by a^jre is not 
U\ .01 > ouMOx oli\irl> uiidorsttHHi. Port wine, at first 
\\.\\s\\ AwA hoi with brandy« is bi^t judged by occasional 
\\\.\\\, w loi^hi bo !<»up|Hv<itHl that the spirit e\'aporated, 
bi^iOiM' ihal x^hioh was at tirst so spirituous when it gets 
old, hiM*« lu !«livoi{lh in some degree, and becomes more 
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vinosity. let in other instances i 
th&t not the spirituouR, but the aqueous part of the wine 
evaporates. Hot Madeira wines are anieliorated by lieat 
and agitation. The bottle rather perfects the fermenta- 
tion, but whether by the evaporation alone whicii takes 
place, is a difficult question to answer, whatever has been 
said about it. Wine has been placed in a battle with a 
glass stopper, and found to have acquired mellowness 
from age, where tliere seems ground to believe no eva- 
poration could happen, except through the pores of the 
glass. In such a case it is conjectured, that the mel- 
lowness of wine arises from some change in its consti- 
tuent principles, and a blending K^etJier of them more 
intimately. An insensible change in some of these prin- 
ciples maybe effected by time and contact alone; the 
change in the colour of old wines proves there may l>e 
groimd for this supposition, and as many wines become 
more mature in large vessels, in which the pressure must 
be greater tlian in small ones, the mellowness is thus 
hastened. At all events, if the latter supposition be 
groundless, it can but take its rank with other conjectures 
on the same subject, towards fi:^ing the certainty of which 
not a fractional portion of truth can be estabiishefi. 




CHAPTER XV. 



The spirit of traffic, which attracts to our doors tlie 
luxuries of the eartli, rarely limits its aim to legitimate 
profit. As in war all stratagemR are lawful, so in traile 
die desire of gain wearies imagination with contrivances 
for turning to account every substance of which money 
can be made. To be over scrupulous about die mode 
would argue tardiness in the pursuit of an object, to 
which every generous feeling of life must he sacrificed if 
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• -"^ **liail HBUHTTT IT 

VHP-- Tj** r«*fin<"aii*n if ji» 

Vdt >-::i:Aivr«>fC t limn^ -n 'Sstt iHC wvtte. 

v.nt> «iiiitui: '\^. jir-ncnnmur it in faieT^anKfic «■ 

fh^TT* *r> ;k fXMz^.f' of '»rr*«*^"' - W^fl thee ^end 
//r*^. *r./l r »:ii fonratr^ tiir^ n« : c c ^s a ry qTsuinry in tfane. 
f0fi\'i tz-ii mtr Ui« iati>«t roomcnc h can be n?mTe(L far it 
rniHf. ^^ dnvik hnmediat^'i^'.*^ Tbe wine vias sent* the 
tU'ts-^tUoxi arrtwer^ : tii^ princely hilarity was dsovbed 
Ky no /ii«k?rrvf^' of the fictitifHi:* potatioiu ami the raanii- 
iM'tiiffr w;m rhou((ht a rer\' clever fellow by hi;^ friendly 
Wh»r woulil Sir Kichard St^el have said to $>o n«at an 
ntthnhou^ wht'ti in hi** day he complains tliat similar 
ht\trwHlioti% wt'W (.'fiarM*ly managed with sloe juice: the 
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of adulteration must then have been ut its in- 
fancy. 

It is to be lamented that adulterations of such wines 
as port may be so easily practise*! as to deceive very ex- 
perienced tastes, owing to their spirituous strength and 
coarseness. An attempt to fabricate Romance Conii would 
never answer, because the Oneness, delicacy, and per- 
fume of the wine are not to be copied. Four-fifths of 
the Ojiorto wine in the BritLsli market being of inferior 
quality, is peculiarly subject to imitation. The igno- 
rance of many persons of the true taste of Champagne 
has of late caused tlie importation of a uTetched and cheap 
manufacture frum the continent, which is sold for the 
genuine article ; but still larger quantities of a fictitious 
wine, under the same name, liave been made liere of 
common ingredients, and passed off at public places. 
Balls, races, masquerades, and crowded public dinners, 
are profitable markets for adulterated wines, and tlie 
practice is not confined to the metropolis. 

By the adulteration of wine u not to be understowl 
the mixture of two genuine growths for tlie sake of im- 
provement, already noticed, but, in the first place, a clan- 
destine amalgamation of an inferior kind of wine with 
one which is superior, to cheat the purchaser, by passing 
it off for what it is not: and secondly, what may lie 
denominated with more propriety, the product of ficti- 
tious operations being passed off as genuine growth, yet 
having little or no grape juice in itis composition. The 
first of these hea<U may be divided into adulterations 
of wines before and after they are imported. 

Wines adulterated abroad are generally so operated 
upon in the cellars of the exporter, and but seldom in 
those of the grower, who, when he has disposed of them 
to the wholesale dealer, ceases to have an interest in 
their fate; the dealer generally knowing bow to take 
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itf^>tr-»ft Han iii«» laamaaA n 
iniyir: avwr ic -luiar wiiass im? •«. 

<A«ciarT* soAC be «rc9ec2ii£iiM air 
To**- via«5» <'iC .^^posn are. iLAwever. 
nf^nuA aUcijttri. jMtfi a eM*i price viu 
{^#j^#rf wii*^. L»w priced *fliKTie* 
e^'aiEMrrjt £r/r vbax theT are. aiki vitk wbat 
hftfihuiA tiff: foreii^iMT h^ no ccaccm. In EacluMl» 
%k#:rry' ^4 tbe biwn kind, and of low price* wkeii ui- 
pfffuAf ht min/kd witlk Cape wine and dieap brandy^ 
th#; w2Kkhin^ i4 brandy caaks, sugar candy, biner al* 
tnmiAn^ arid «»imiJar preparations^ while the colour, if 
U9f> ii^Hut for pale f^herr}', 'm taken out by the addition of 
a «rfiall qua/jtity of lamb's blood, and then passed off fur 
tk«; \H^t %herry by one class of wine sellers and adrer- 
ti^;n». l*he MiftneM of good sheny is closely imitated, 
(fiim benzoin \h used to produce the counterfeit brown 
ulicrrry, which in the real wine is given by boiled muft 
Till; whole iH tempered in a large vat, and sold out in 
hoffliMi of fifti>en to the dozen, on which a profit is often- 
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timps made of twelve shillings upon every dozen impu- 
dently sold as genuine pale sherry. 

Dr. Paris has made some ingenious observations, the 
result of experiment, upon the alcoholic principle in 
wine. If alcohol or brandy be mingled with water, in 
the proportion of one-fourth of spirit to a quart, this gives 
half a pint of pure brandy. The effect of such a com- 
bination, taken frequently, it is easy to comprehend, when 
applied to the stomach. The same quantity of alcohol, 
however, contained in a quart of wine, formed and com- 
bined with it in the natural process of fermentation, is by 
no means so intoxicating, or prejudicial to the consti- 
tution. With the natural wine it is moderated in its 
effects, so as to exert much less power upon the stomach, 
and, by consequence, is not any thing like as injurious. 
That this is correct there can be little doubt, from 
the test of daily experience. In England, the natural 
alcohol of the wine is not deemed sufficient. Wines 
containing twenty per cent, of brandy naturally, are 
strengthened by the artificial mixture of a quantity 
which is raw, and which never combines in the naturiil 
way with the wine itself, notwithstanding the practice 
of "fretting in" by the wine merchant. To this adul- 
teration the injurious effects of the wine on the consti- 
tution are mainly attributable. How this difference be- 
tween combined and uncombined alcohol happens, baffles 
the research of science to explain, but it is snlBcient to 
know that such is the fact. 

But the foregoing absurd and injurious practice is not 
alone followed by bad consequences to the constitution 
of the unwary individual, who drinks in years of suffering 
with the cup of momentary conviviality, it further renders 
the whole community liable to imposition respecting all 
wines, from depriving it of power to judge between pure 
wine and that which is deteriorated, and from makirig 
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iitf sLzi»r "r:_:T;r- rii* fccrs ir« M^isiML and em t 
•ii-ri* rxit-^ zi "iff risLrf-T -aif^ ?»»« a;««y «pe«d3Tt 



i':r t*:tt^ izt il eff-L !i »ise Hb^jed with braadr, 
'l-r -T' zt'-L-t r > -JL^ frs: ikT«-# «€ fer*r. and die kcad 
i-i*: s-:r";h"l slT-tt ^erfne-lT- ix ae iiKhil;[nmcv* noc to 
.• .■Z1.--1-1T zz«i "Ti-e j^rrair r^fa to ife ct>amtQtion of At 

ii> ejLc«-$K. in the <lape of indupps- 
ri:' atA uI:i=aie'.T c4 a^'^iexy or drDp<}\ BnuidKd 
atA &tTil:rrated vines are the bane of EiuHts^iiBm, 
^^"*^h the ill effects mav be «lover in some eases than 
oth«^r«: vLile. in like manner. dt$eft$e» mav noc be m 
obnoa* that really owe their ori^n to them. The wish 
i« jiatriotic and humane, that KniHi^hmen could drink 
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only wine pure aud unsopliisticated. That an abiLse of 
die g()od lliiiign, whicli the Creator has bestowed for Uie 
enjoyment of man, should be followed by just punish- 
ment in tlie miserable consequences that succeed ex- 
cessive indulgence, is jui«t and iiaturul. The intemperate 
man, in the vinous product preferred in England at 
present, will find his reward ; but it b singular eiiougli, 
that in proportion as drunkards have abounded iii aiiy 
nation, the wines drank tliere liave been more sophisti- 
cated, and strengthened with substances foreign to them. 
The healthy stomach relishes plain food ; the epicure 
must be pampered with savoury or spiced dishes. The 
truth of this is clear, we have the " mixed wine" of the 
Hebrews in proof. Like the taste too general in Eng- 
land, from which the better classes and people of infor- 
mation are most exempt, '* strong drink " is that which b 
most desired. Pure wine is chill to the arid and burnlitg 
stomach. Tlie Jews knew nothing of the product of tlie 
still, and strengthened and mixed their wines with sti- 
mulating and intoxicating herbs. The denunciations in 
tlie Scripture are against mixed wine : " They that go 
to seeJt mixed wine." — " Woe to them tliat are mighty 
to drink, and men of strength to mingle stronff drink .■" 
(ihekhar ~as!). The Greeks and Romans rendered 
wine more intoxicating by the use of strong aromatics. 
Turpentine, rosin, and pitch, were mingled with them 
for thb purpose. DUtillation being unknown, spices or 
hot peppery substances, as our East Indian countrymen 
sometimes practise now, were had recourse to in certain 
countries ; but the very use of these adulterations shows 
that the stomachs whidi relbhed them had either first 
been debauched and debilitated by exce»i, or that health 
and social cheerfulness were not objects in the vinous 
draught, but tliat a stimulant, operating rapidly and 
producing ebriety with speed, was the real thing souglit 
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thing of oceans uf malt liquor, beside home-made wines, 
cider, and perry. As the fondness for ijpirit increases, 
that for wine will diminish. The cuticle on the haiid of 
a blacksmith is hardened by the hot iron, and cannot 
distinguish objects by feeling, in tlie same manner the 
stomach of the spirit drinker is lost to the healthy fresh- 
ness of wine, being too cold und unseasoned for his seared 
stomach, while adnltenitiuns or coarse mixtures of the 
grape remain undiscovered. 

lu the better Bordeiiux wines, even " when pre- 
pared" for the English market, tlie tine qucdities of the 
pure wine still exist, though they are to be less strongly 
traced. In the wines of Portugal they cannot be traced 
at all. Indeed, so coarse are three-fourths of the wines 
commonly drank in England, from the foregoing cause 
principally, operating as a disguise for the vilest imita- 
tions, tliat they might easily be made without the juice 
of the grape forming a part in the composition. A per- 
son named Legraiid proposed to give wine, and even 
vinegar, not from the grape, the same apparent qualities 
us if they had been, by means of tartaric, citric, and oxalic 
acids, introduced into the wash or liquors during or after 
fermentation. The acids also to be mixed with spirituous 
liquors, for the purpose of converting them by acidifica- 
tion into vinegar, or by distillatiou into brandy. The 
same vegetable acids to be employed to increase the 
strength of vinegars, and imitate those made from wine. 
This idea is crude enough, but the intention is not the 
less dishonest. If by such combinations perfect wine 
could be made, then have we arrived at the mystery 
of uniting substances which possess chemical affinity, 
while we had hitherto discovered only the secret of 
analyzation, — a union wliich nature had sealed until now 
in darkness. If it be possible to ntake perfect wine 
tliis way, why not embody the diamond from carbon. 
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or, triuinpliiii^ uver the uncieiit alchymuts, fiH « 
coffers nitli y;a\A of our own fabricatiflii ? It is oot von 
paying so much money for wine, if it be deticieDt in tt 
which gives wine the first place in hucnan luxurica, i 
Kpirit and colouriii]^ matter are productive of die ma 
effect ; if the aroma, bouquet, aiid liveliness uf the ge 
nuine liquid, are neither wanted nor valued, and be»T] 
dull intoxication, and the brutalizalion of the iBCuities, an 
preferred to a ])leafiant elevation of the spirits, and H 
the draught which enlivens without injury. It is aa linf 
detrimental to the stomach, and much more benefifl| 
for the purse, to drink none of the juice of the grvpe^a 
all, but only that beverage, quantities of whicli lian 
l>een passed off for wine at country inns and i 
places; tliou<;h the mistake is not coufiaed to the cow 
parts of England, of judging wme by its potent effe^ 
rather than its vinous qualities. Why have recout 
natural winea at all, if combinations, the result of c 
ctd analy»B, will answer as well ? It is as probi^e 
tartar, spirits of wine, and other ingredients sbuuld o 
bine, and form wine under the hand of the experiment)* 
ist, as that brandy should combine with tlie natural wii,' 
Brandy, cider, sugar, tartaric acid, logwood, or el.i. . 
berries, and alum, in proper proportiutis. would loake e 
beverage not distinguishable from a vast deal of whs) 
is drank for wine in tliis country, and be not au atom 
more injurious. In fact, quantities have been msde at 
similar ingredients, and yet, on any one well acquainted 
with the pure wine, scarce as it is, the imponitjuii cooU 
not be practised. The wines of Portugal, Spain, aad 
Sicily, are, from the deterioration of their lioouK pro- 
perties by brandy, most liable to imitation ; for in prn- 
purtion as the true virtues of wine reuuuu, llie difficulty 
of imitation is iucreased. 

It canuot be deiiletl tliat the wines of Uordeuix, adkd 
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" claret" in this country, tliough not adulterated like 
the wines of Portugal, stili suffer gjeat injury before tliey 
iire considered lit for tlie English market. It has been 
tliought necessary to give the pure Bordeaux growths a 
resemblance to the wines of Portugal, in some respect, 
in consequence of tbe &Ue taste which has been given 
by the use of legislated port, thus one mischief treads 
upon the heels of another. Bordeaux wine in England 
and in Bordeaux scarcely resemble each other. The 
merchants are obliged to " work" tbe wines before they 
are shipped, or, in other words, to mingle stronger wines 
with them, such as Hermitage, or Cahors, which is de- 
structi\-e almost wholly of the bouquet, colour, and 
iiroma of the original wine. So much are the merchants 
sensible of this, that they are obliged to give perfume to 
the wine, thus mixed, by artilicial means, such as orris 
root and similar things. Raspberry brandy is sometimes 
employed, in minute quantities, for the same purpose, 
and does very well as a substitute in England, though 
any Frenchman conversant with these wines would in- 
stantly discover the deception. The perfume is sensibly 
different from tliat given by nature. These operations 
cause the clarets of England to be wines justly denomi- 
nated impure, though not injurious to the constitution. 
There is nothing in them which does not come from the 
grape. It is only encouraging a coarseness of taste, 
which, after all, is but matter of fancy, while wholesomer 
wines cannot be drank. When old, claret is apt to turn 
of brick-red colour : this arises solely from mingling it 
with more potent wine. 

In the south of France, Malaga, Lacryma Cbristi, 
and Cyprus, are imitated by mingling wines of age with 
boiled luscious wine of a later date, but there does not 
appear to be in their adulieration any thing but what 
comes from the vine, and they are therefore no more 
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r^rebensible tbau because tbey aie MMnetiines paao 
for the wioe ther imitate. 

Thus hr belmigs to the wine whilst in the buidB o 
the foreigner, or when it is tnmsmitted to the fauids o 
respectable merchants in England, of whom akme wim 
should be purchased. But thete are lai^ quantities O 
what is miscalled claret, mannfiirtnred in this country, 
for making which, as well as improved claret of prim 
character, many receipts are extanL A veiy inf«iai 
French wine, sold to the adulterators at a few sous i 
bottle, is now frequently roiogled with rough ciders and 
coloured to resemble claret, with cochineal, tunuole, 
and similar matters. This is pronounced of fine qii» 
lity, and sold as such in this country. Certain driigi 
are added as they appear to be wanted, and the medley, 
to which a large profit is attached &om the imposititHi, 
is frequently drank without hesitation, and without any 
discover}- of the cheat. 

New claret is made to imitate old, by uncorking and 
pouring a gkssful out of each bottle, then corking the 
bottles, and placing them for a short time in an oven to 
cool gradually, they are then filled up again and finally 
corked, and passed for nine year old wine. Port is put 
into warm n'ater, which is uiged to the boiling point, 
and then, as already stated, the wine is put into the 
cellar, and deposits a crust that looks the growth of 
years. Madeira b thus, aa before remarked, artificially 
treated. The ancient fumarium seems to have had the 
same object of forcing a premature mellowness. 

A vast deal might be written upon the methods 
adopted and ingredients used in carrying on these de- 
ceptions, the present object is only to touch upon the 
subject, in order to illustrate certain principles record- 
ed in thifl volume; but more especially to show the 
reader how necessary it is to form a just judgment, and 
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obtain a perfect acquaintance witli geuuiue wiiie of 
every specieis, that he may thereby be better enabled to 
escape impost t ton. 

Cbampugiie is a wine in which adulteration ts most 
obvious to such ax are well acquainted with it iii the 
genuine st^te, and it is adulterated in England with 
more boldness thaii any other. There is a very weak 
Champai;ne made in the country, which was until very 
lately consumed wholly on the spot, incapable of resist- 
ing decomposition for more than a year. This, certain 
shrewd wine-makers from England have discovered and 
imported as the best Champagne. It is without the 
flavour or bouquet of the genuine wine, it froths or effer- 
vesces freely, but tlie colour is paler than that of better 
quality, 'i'liis wine is not worth more than a few sous 
the bottle in the country. In England it is purchased 
and drank for the genuine article by those who are only 
now and then introduced to wine of that name. Goose- 
berry wine itself is often passed off for Champagne upon 
the inexperienced, and the full price of the genuine 
wine exacted. The very bottles are bought up for the 
purpose of filling with gooseberry wine, and then corked 
to resemble Champagne. The most wretched wine that 
could be bought in the country at a franc a bottle is 
known to have been imported, to throw out the wine, 
and fill the bottles with Champagne from the Goose- 
berry, on which a profit of forty or fifty shillings a dozen 
may be made. In France this wine is never adulte- 
rated by the grower, who has the wine of various prices 
and qualities, and is interested in its reputation; he sells 
the inferior kinds for what they really are. 

An advertiser of the " best Champagne," at a price at 
which it could hardly be purchased at Kpernay, was suf- 
fered to obtain a verdict for libel, a<;ainsl a weekly pe- 
riodical some time ago, because it e.xposed the deception. 



It n'as still more extraordinary that no Aeteace «■> 
made, as it was a public duty to make one, and a hnii- 
dred credible persons could bave proved that the best 
Cliainpagtie was nut to be piucliased at sucli a mte in 
France. The first clutrge per bottle at Epemay was 
then from three and fourpence to three and tenpence; 
Sillery four and sevenpence to five shillings; carriage* to 
the sea, freight, duty on bottles and on witie, not in- 
cluded. There are inferior wines of Champa^e do«m 
to the fifth or sistb grade, the lowest and poorest of 
which may be piirchused at tenpence a bottle in the 
country. They will only keep from a twelvemouUi to eigh- 
teen months ; but the best Champagne was then ool td 

I Che question at the price of five shillings and ^iupeoce. 
In imitating the still Champagne, an accusutioti has 
been made against the numerous adulterators that lead 
is used in the process. In France, it does not ap]»e«if 
that lead in any form has been employed in making or 
altering their wines, though in Germany, a centiiry ago. 
it is said to have been detected. Ou the tliirteeiith of 
filarch, 18*24, a member of the Chamber of Oeputiee 
moved for a law to punish the practice. The motion 
was rejected, and very properly, because neither Utliargf, 
oor any other proportiou of lead, was shown to have 
been used, nor was any instance cited in which it hat! 
been discovered, though an ordiimiice was made against 
its use in 16^6. Wines seized in France as bud, by the 
eouncil of health, and analyzed, never showed the pre- 

I fence of lead. From 1770 down to 1825, not one in- 
Btatice had occurred in the analysis of the wines, which 
were brought to Paris, of tliis dangerous intermixture, 
Dpon the authority of M. Cadet Gassicourt, whose duty 
it was to examine them. M. Jullien, by a course uf ex- 
periments, proved that Hthai^e will not deprive wine of 
its acidity; that it decomposes tlte wine, if much is MkM 
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to it, and, if little, it remains unchanged, and is easily 
detected, hut in no case does it alter the acidity of tlie 
wine. This able writer concludes, that tartar in some 
form has been mistaken for it. PoQish, too, may have 
been taken for it, but in no ease has it been of late years 
delected in France. Fixed alkali has been employed 
frequently to correct acidity; but it does not appear 
that, in France, adulterations of any other kind than the 
mingling of different wines is practised in a manner 
worthy of notice here. Water and perry seem to be the 
mixtures which have come mostly under tlie lash of 
the law there. A small quantity of sugarcandy and 
cream of tartar is sometimes added to Champagne in bud 
years, Imt the quantity is so small, it cannot be called 
an adulteration. In truth, the detectiun of adulteration 
in wine drank in the country is so certain, if substances 
not vinous be employed, that it may be concluded tlie 
practice there n not by any means general, while that of 
the nature which takes phice here is wholly unknown. 
It would not be cafiy to imitate cider in Herefurd or 
Devon, so as to deceive the people who are constantly 
in the habit of drinking it genuine. 

Acidity in wines was formerly corrected in this coun- 
try by the addition of tresh lime, which soon fitils to the 
bottom of the cask. I'his furnishes a clue to FaLstaff's 
observation, that there was lime in the sack, which was 
a hit at the landlord, as much as to say his wine was 
worth little, having its acidity thus disguised. As to the 
substances used by various wine doctors for flavouring 
wine, there seems to be no end to them. Vegetation 
has been exhausted, and the bowels of the earth ran- 
sacked, to supply trash for this quackery, which nothing 
will annihilate but the habit of drinking pure unbrandied 
unadulterated wine of the best vintages, let the wine be 
of the first or third class. Of this, peo]>le will soon 
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come to see the wisdom and g;ood sense. It amy be 
asked, how they are to obtain it i* The reply is, ^ or 
semi to the country. A few families might combine to 
p&y a trustworthy person at first to go tu the wiiut 
grower, or deal with a particular merchant, a mail of 
honour, whose determination it b to keep all clawea of 
wine of the pure of^priiig; of the grape. 

Into Oporto, no less than four thousand pipes of FW 
gueras wine are said to have been introduced, in one 
year, to mingle with the wines destined for England. It 
is impossible to calculate what the loss to the public^ ia 
revenue, must he by the adulterations of wine in tbil 
country. The basis of most of tliese is Ca|>e wine, 
which pays a low duty, and i^ consequently most conve- 
niently useful in this transmutation of wines for purpOBM 
of lucre. It can hardly be supposed, tliat when tbe 
population of tlie empire was ten, and when it was six- 
teen millions, no more wine was consumed. The defi- 
ciency must not all be charged to the badness of tkr 
times, Dor to the increase of llie cost of port wine, which, 
notwithstanding the stationary character of the denuind, 
rose in price in a very rapid manner after 1753. En^ 
land took then fi^m eleven to twelve thousand tuus; 
aud now, when she takes on an average but thn^e or 
four thousand tuns more, it is found to mat twenty 
times as much. The truth is. that a vast quantitr iif 
fictitious port is passed off In this i-ountry for (faat 
which is real, and the idea deserves credit from tfai* 
very considerable importations of wine which can only 
he used for such purposes, to which two or tliree and 
twenty hundred tuns of Cape, a quantity of Beni Carh», 
and of Figueras wines undoubtedly contribute, to my 
nothing of what is made without having in its constiln- 
tion a single drop of grape juice at all. 

In a moMt usefitl work, professing to treat of ihf. 
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of adulteration, the following mode of managing this 
branch of trade ia well esposed'. It relates to the first 
lAusa of manufactured wine in contradi.sdnctton to the 
second, which has none of the component parts of wine 
at all in its composition. It is premised that all wine 
manufacturers keep large vats for the object of similar 
fabrications. Beni Carlos wine can Ite purchased, in- 
cluding duty, for thirty-eight pounds a pipe; Figueras 
for forty-live: Red Cape for thirty-two; of mountain 
wine, to follow the author, ** a small quantity may be 
added, if required, to soflen and give an appearance of 
richness. — .Sal tartar, a portion to occasion the compound 
when bottled to crust firm and soon, dissolved with a pro- 
portionate quantity of gum dragon, to im^tart a fulness 
iif flavour and consistency of body, and to give the whole 
H face. — Berry-dye, a colouring matter extracted firom 
German bilberries, and known under tliis name. — In 
addition to these may be introduced brandy-cowe (the 
washings of bmndy casks), which costs nothing, in the 
porportion of about three gallons to every hundred gal- 
lons of made-u]) wine, in making the second quality of 
fictitious wine. Into this may be racked as follows : 

Imp. (ml. £. Imp. gi[ £. i. it. 

3 PipEt orRrniCirlDt 230 al 3H per 115 roil ^e l> 

2 Piprt of Fimicrai 230 40 116 HO HO 

l| PipHofRtd Ctpt 137 33 HI 4R 3 U 

1{ tMpri of Stout Cood Port ItU 7f> 116 1<W In 

1 Pipe or Comtnon Pom lift «S IIS 03 n O 

Mounlain HI M l')A 11 R 7 

BrindyCowe 20 II 

Colourin^c 3 II 

Elutctu: 2Jlbt of Suit of Turlit, 

and 311m. Gum Drigoii 

Exin lliooance foe lou by bollom, 3 

BRpti Port. 115g&].cs. Pipe. 020 liDp.gBl1<in> .... £100 fl 
■ Wtnesiid Spirit Adullrntan uniUKukcl. Rohinr K Co. I vol. 13mo. Ifl39. 




The value of the empty pipes an<j bogdieads n 5L 5t„ 
and not being deducte<l from the amount ia this example 
b siippaoed to pay all expeiisett of carta^, tltal part al 
the etceteras which may not be i^ufEcieiitly- charged, at 
paid for, by the water useil to dissolve (hem. and wliidi 
b sold an wine, and for any additional loss wKicb tnay be 
sustained by the bottoms. — Thus then, we bare eJglit 
pipes of superior port uHne, mude up aceuniing to dw 
best and most approved plan, and which stands aifrer- 
tbing dealers at 50/. per pipe of 115 imperial gallniDs 
every expense included, and reckoned at the vi«ry out- 
side. The wine thus made up, if drawn off in bottles of 
the size of sixteen to the gallon, old meiisure, and addiI^[ 
a charge of 6rf. per dozen extra for corks, would cost only 
16«. 9d. per dozen !" 

So impudently and notoriously are these frauds (inu- 
tbed, and so boldly are they avowed, that there are 
books published, called " Publicans' Guides,*' and " Li- 
censed Victuallers' Directors," in which the most ittb- 
mous receipts imaginable are laid duwu to swindle their 
customers. One of these recommends port wiiie to be 
manufactured, after sulphuring a cask, with twelve gal- 
lons of strong port; six of rectified spirit; three of 
cogniac brandy; forty-two of fine rough dder; raakinj; 
sixty-three gallons, which cost about eighteen shilling* 
a dozen. Another receipt b forty-five gallons of cider; 
six of brandy ; eight of port wine ; two gallons of sloes, 
stewed in two gallons of water, and the liquor pressed 
off. If the colour b not good, tincture of red sanders or 
cudbear, is directed to be added. This may be bottled 
in a few days, and a tea-spoonful of powder of catedia 
being added to each, a fine crusted appearance on the 
bottles will follow quickly. The ends of tlie corks being 
soaked in a strong decoction of Brazil wood, nrid a little 
alum, will complete thb interesting process, and give 
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them the appearance of a^. Oak-bark, elder, Brazil 
wood, privet, beet, turnsole, are all used in making fic- 
titious port wine. 

The wines of Madeira are in like manner adulterated, 
or wholly manufactured in England, which, from these 
de\-ices, may justly claim the title of an universal wine 
coiuitry, where every species is made, if it be not gT'own. 
The wine thus manufactured, is not served up at the 
tables of the rich, but is principally consumed by those 
who only drink wine occasionally, on the presence of 
friends. Not tlmt the better classes of purcliasers escape 
being imposed upon, but that they are cozened in a 
different manner, by giving West India Madeira an 
artificial flavour, and passing it off for that which is East 
India, and in consequence much dearer. The basb of 
the adulteration of Madeira itself is Vidonta, mingled 
with a little port, mountain, and Cape, sugar candy and 
bitter abnonds, and the colour made lighter or deepened 
to the pmper shade, as the case may require. Even 
Vidonia itself is adulterated with cider, rum, and car- 
bonate of soda, to correct acidity; sometimeji a little 
port or mountain is added. Bucellas, Cape itself, 
in short, every species of wine that it is worth while 
to imitate, are adulterated or manufactured in this 
country with cheaper substances. Common Sicilian 
wuie has been metamorphosed bo as to pass for Tokay 
and Lacryma Christ! ; even Cape wine itself has been 
imitated by liquids, if possible, uiferior to the genuine 
article. 

A large quantity of bad wine is passed off in London 
in exchange lor other goods. 'I'his opens another system 
of dishonesty and fraud, purchaser and seller each striving 
to outvie the otiier in trickery. The wine-seller gene- 
rally, it need not be remarked, hai-ing the advantage on 
his side. It may be well for the government of the 



CD tmuamar vomufr MBe Mstade cannot be 
fimmn in cfaie waT <if cfane pncsiecs br Ir^iilntiii enact- 
tsuauL Tlie piMBesBwi and ose of fan^ cnsksy or laAcr 
«a&. abwainrriy laiuaMii &r the pvposes of adnltaa- 
c&Mu ami trif InsL^ aiiiaBaice ia the dealer wbo does not 
tfwn ifcii laog !smi3ar firaaifey ni^bt certamlr admit of die 
cantnil ol: cfe ^Eese adfeenw However^ in tUs as in aD 
oawsi. piERons fif fsad «nse can take care of tiienHebes 
1>^ dife» exercBeaf asomsd ifiscretion. 

There »e a larietr of teste wUcb may be applied to 
eke flwre ▼«%» adnhefations by tbose iHio do not 
aniiencuii cbemittry. Solpbnr will detect the presenoe 
«f laaL tnnua^ tbe wine black or dark if it be present, 
^oipkorated kjJ io g e n gas^ acidulated by muriatic add^ 
will detect it in a momenu Alom i» detected by equal 
<|ian€ides of Kme water and wine being mixed and exa- 
mined witkin sixteen koais» wken if there be no alum, 
crrst^ will be found, easily sepaiable by filtration, a 
muddy deposit will be seen if thore be. The presence of 
cakmriag boities » least injurioos, and may be discovered 
h\ nomeroiB tests* sudi as lime-water, if beet-root has 
been empk>red, acetate of lead, bilberries, elder or log<- 
vi^od. The best mode, where adulteration is suqiected, 
i» to spply ^ ^i^y chemist of tolerable skill, who can 
^ttsilv analvie the wine. 

Actxmliii^ to M. Chevalier, the following are the best 
wine tests for the colouring matter : pota^, applied as 
a le-^^t^nt, to ascertain the natural colour of the wine; 
this it changes firom red to bottle or brownish-green. 
l^e change of c<dour produced by this agent, it must 
be rtHnarked, is different in the wine of different i^es. 
^o precipitation of the colouring matter takes place 
when tH)ta»h is applied. Acetate of lead, lime-water, 
aiuriate of tin with ammonia, and with subacetate of 
Wad, should not be employed, because incapable of pro- 
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during' uniform colours with wines of natural colour only. 
Amuiouia may be employed, the cliange of colour it 
produces not perceptibly varying. It is the same with 
a solution of alum, to which potash has been added, 
which will answer the purpose. 

The best precaution aj^nst the adulteration of wines 
would be an act of parliament, levying a heavy penalty 
upon all sellers of wine, on the detection of any substance 
in the same that is not strictly vinous, upon an analysis 
made by competent persons. Such an enactment exists 
in Pari«>, and it might be introduced into London with 
good effect. The adulteration of wines would thus be 
much more difficult, and though the mingliug of inferior 
with superior wines could not perhaps be abolished, it 
would be lees frequently practised, whilst tlie making of 
fictitions wines would cease. The penalties should not be 
so excessive as to defeat tlie end, as b the case with 
some of the excise laws, which are in many cases at war 
with the objects they have in view, and in practice as 
secret, dark, and impenetrable as those of the inquisition. 
They are destructive of the social compact, and of the 
principle of justice (the basis of all law), by encouraging 
men ttj commit offences that they may, through obtaining 
accomplices in their own frauds, make them legal vic- 
tims, and obtain a further reward by their own infamy. 
What other construction can be put on the permisnion 
of a man to sell smuggled goods, and put tlie money 
into Ids pocket, that he may convict the individual he 
has induced, perhaps by falsehoods and entreaties, to 
purchase. No government, on any considenttioii, should 
violate, for the plea of revenue or any other excuse, the 
great fundamental principles of natural morality — the 
natural justice of universal conscience. Such enactments 
are unworthy modern civilization, and will nut much 
longer be tolerated in the code of civilized nations. The 
z*i 
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want of regard Jnr 2«Md wine ia 
an act wiuek dwiwed tfaat he 
be iH> nuxtnre of any kind in ki» wine, by [■ iifciliiiiii 
die oae of anr sobscance wbnieng r , ewrm wiai isadL 
fexn bein^ mtenninsied. TUi ace tbe Id Car. IL, 
■n^bt be modified wirii creat adiani a g e in dbe pgjtu t 
day. As h <ituid» it m inopcTadre. far na Bcrcha] 
fine or fiavour ki» wines if it be e idbtc e d > and, if 
literailT. dhere are a cmt manr sidMiancea wed Inr adnl- 
teratofs wbieb are not farbidden in its damefc To rack 
an extent i» tb» base mode of swindling carried in tfce 
present day. tbat some serere mesmre seems Decenary 
to re»trun it, for to prerent it altoeetber is impossible* 
iinle<» tbe public will make tbe purity of tbe article 
rather than its cfaeapneia^ their main object in purchasing} 
and more especially make it ric^r a rale never to boy 
of those wine sellers who adrertse. There is no scarcitv 
of i^ood wine, if it be wisely sooght after, and paid for 
liberally. Gorernment is more especially bound to do 
all in its power to aid in this desirable object, because, 
were wine free of taxadon, it would not be worth while 
to adulterate it, and the mischief would remedy itself 
the fraud on the revenue as well as on the purchasers 
tempdng dishonest traders by its double profit. 

The various docks of the Thames do not secure pur- 
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cliasers from the malpractices of cUsboiiest dealers ; in 
this many are deceived. It lias been naturally, yet 
erroneously imagined, that wine purchased in the docks 
must be a pure article. Malaga sherry is constantly 
shipped to li^ngland for the real sherry of Xeres ; Figu- 
eras for port, and so on. Wine may be racked in the 
docks, into casks of less measure) and there is plenty of 
room for fraud in this apparently well-timed permission, 
of which the dishonest have known how to avail them- 
selves. 

F'inally, the best test against adulterated wine is a 
perfect acquaintance with that which is good. Those 
whose test of wine is the degree of spirituous strcngtli it 
affords, may remain satisfied with wines as they are. 
They who commend tlie purple draught for the warmth 
it imparts to the stomach, which lias been perhaps for 
years at the temperature of a hundred and twenty of 
Falirenlieit, can only value it in proportion as it stimu- 
lates the already over-excited organ. Swallowcrs of 
Madeira and Cayenne pepper, cognac and capsicum, 
proof whisky, and similar fiery liquids or compounds, 
may purchase their wines any where. Indeed, be tlie 
desired virtue of potency but mentioned to the adulte- 
rator or maker, it will he provided high coloured and 
burning enough for the most tropiL-al taste, or for Chau- 
bert himself. To such this chapter is at least a " vox, 
et prseterea nihil." But by those who seek not *' strong 
drink," nor " mixed wine," who relish the healthful 
glass that cheers without inebriation, that enlivens con- 
versational ideas without coarse mirth, and kindles social 
friendship in the hour of relaxation, without passing tlie 
limits of well-regulated enjoyment, these remarks may be 
better received. The effect of pure wine upon a healthful 
Stomach is known in this country but by few. It is 
lamentable that the general taste has been so perverted. 
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Those wbose juil^ment of what wuie should be B 
foimtlerl upon ihe ff^rieral run of port for the last foriy 
years in this country, are not in the situatiuti of judging 
what is really intended by wine. Who would think of 
valuing the malt liquors of this country in proportion w 
their composition was deteriorated from the pure malt 
and hop, in proportion as gin, coculus indicus, or to- 
bacco, imparted to them a strength and flavour not 
derived from the com whidi is their basis, yet such is 
the too general taste for wine indulged in by the bulk of 
the commimity? The mau of taste, on the contniT)-, 
whose stomach is not a " burning fiery fumac«," who 
knows how to enjoy wine of delicacy, perfume) and 
aroma; who finds iu the juice of the grape alone those 
virtues which a proper and rational participation in the 
benevolent gifts of Providence enables him to diiicrimi- 
uate, will feel tlie truth of what has been laid down 
here, and acknowledge its justice. " Claret for boys, 
port for men, brandy for heroes" said Johnson, whose 
coarseness was not among his virtiics. " Burgundy or 
claret for gentlemen, port for carters', and brandy for 
savages," would have been a more just apophthegm. 

■ Itli nol 10 be iinngiiiFd Ihcmilhor suppoaH ihirr U no good pori vine! 
but only thai i very lai^ prDportion of what ii m called ii not wonhy to be 
cilkd wine Rl all, fmin nol hHTing the true vinous prajiertifa, ■nil bdn^ 
•piriluoua eaaugh tor ilDmacht at csaulcbou& 
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No. I. 



Distillation was a process unknown to the a 
though practised by chemigts in Europe, it is probable, irom 
1 ISO, or about the twelfth century, it did not, until the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth, become a general oit. We are in- 
debted to the Arabs for the invcDtion of distillation, about the 
year 900. 

Curious distillation in England is inferior both in the mode 
of the operation, and the excellence of the product, to that of 
France. Some of the French apparatus is exceedingly com- 
plex and expensive, and each kind has a specific application. 
The exceUence of French brandy of the first quality need not 
be dwelt upon here. In 1639 the art was well established in 
France. Since 1789 tlie increase in quality has kept pace 
with a great improvement in that year. Wine is the sub- 
ject of general distillation, though alcohol is produced from 
several other substances. Of wine, &,22<«,880 hectolitres are 
distilled, and give S5,497 hectolitres of spirit, in strength nine- 
teen degrees of Cartier's areometre; 169,807 at twenty de- 
grees; 343 at twenty-one; 323,883 at twenty-two, and 
173,416 at thirty-three. In pure alcohol the whole amount 
is 4(>9,817 hectolitres, 36 litres, according to M. Gay I.ussac. 
The principal departments where distillation is carried on are 
those of Aude, Herault, Gard, Gers, Charente, and Charente 
loferieure. Then come the Loire and Cher, Gironde, Lot et 
Garonne, Var, Loire Infi^rieure, Dordogne, Deux Sevres, 
Couches du Rhdne, and Landes. 
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of ^ve«caes» togedier for- 
omo. 9cSL45r iix^^»» sioce c€ bnB^ of Bmc tc c a A^g rff f of 
scTd^^ Lx ill. '>l5w4l7 kecoofittcs of faEadr, or ^53,086'S7 
^* pur? iarjai:L T^ AcSbdoB w iMinnl^ rffected in 
FamK W UL sgcoracos ^ac Bmie abiJI umiifiiii i of ^izit st 

to pr ifimii dieir 
br, lel ^e «t>«»«~>^ di»- 
k KEJcv, a ¥«T s;reM advvKfetge Of¥«r our own, 
^le prooes of &dILadaA ii a^ebadnof die excue, 
doe .fTtfflTer a hoc pfT»ittrd to Bike a liq[Bor wiuch cm 
bedrask'. 

Li b=se sd£k tke kead is of copper, iMit in anall ones of 
yasL, la ^f aKXBi sc2U tke kead van Bade widi a ne^ to 
KSiiat^ Afinfdi^g ifeeaB, aad canj it iato tke beak of ^ 
kead: bet at preaeat tkit b om itte d, as being of no real aef^ 
Tke, Iwcaase a frve yi 1 1 igf. b alk>ved to die tpiiitaous part, 
vkich B aoc c o a drrnfd until die lapoar baa piwcd out of tbe 
Tessel. Tbe woim is of copper in aD die laige *^pa^>t^^l^ 
widi as many sfHial tazns as pocable, its diametfT being 
nicely adjusted to tbe condensation demanded. It is kepi 
cool bT &esb vater continnallr intiodnoed into tbe Teasel 



* Tbe govcrament win Bot aUw ^e&dDer la Pagfand to ^stO a 
thit win prodateks tkaa Biaetecaper ccncof ipirit, wUckof covtw 
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adulterates h with jaaipcr, spirit of tBrpcntiDe, and sindlar trad^ and setts 
it dilated as ^ta, or, spoitiBg it vitk spirit of nitre or prunes, calk It brandy. 
By this means England has no pnie distilWd spirit from tbe grain. Eke 
Scotch or Irish whisky. Such b ill-managed faiatkm, which sncrilkei tbe 
rery usefulness of tbe thing to sqneciing not a reTenue by increased i^^vy 
to the »toauchs of the consumers. 
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whicfa contains it. Thu utmost care is taken that the fire be 
not too hi^. In fact, this is considered one of the operations 
in diatiUation reqairing most experience, and to this end the 
masonry of the tiimace is lulapted with great care, so tliat the 
heat shall he distributed as equally as possible ; the fire 
being concentrated against the bottom of the still. The cliim- 
ney is frequently provided with a valve, to enlarge or contract 
it at pleasure, and thus equalize the current of air, which 
keeps the tire in activity, according to the state of the atmo- 
sphere. The greatest improvement in the chimneys is con- 
sidered to be one long known, but not hrought mia general 
use until Count Chaptal set the example. It consists, in- 
stead of the straight tunnel of the common chimney, in the 
introduction of a spiral flue, which winds several times round 
the still two-thirds of its height, and thus makes the flame 
which, in the common method, is lost, to the last possible 
moment available for work. Care must be taken, however, 
that these spirals be not carried above the usual level of the 
liquor in the still, lest the metal be destroyed by the flame. 

The marine bath is used for delicate liquors, that cannot 
bear the direct action of the fire without being tainted or 
altered. A still, in this case, is always made of the purest tin, 
and placed in the larger, which is filled with water. The first 
is carefully isolated from the sides and bottom of the external 
vessel, and in consequence its contents ore not exposed to a 
greater heat than that of boiling water. These vessels are 
luted with care. The substances employed are quenched lime, 
well mingled into a soft paste with whites of ^gs ; the only 
defect of this luting is. that it dries too quickly if the whites 
are not beaten up with a little water prior to miving and 
tempering the lime witli them. Lime tempered with curdled 
milk or bullock's blood, or new wood ashes and bullock's blood, 
arc used. Chalk or lime tempered with lioiled linseed oil and 
litharge, formerly adoptwl, is now verj- rarely applied. Lime 
kneaded with whiles of eggs or tresh cheese is considered the 
best luting of all others. 

The mmn object of distillation with tlie French is to dis- 
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engage the sprit ipccdily, with as anack psritj aa pnarihir, 
together with the aromat ie {muwely k t bdongmg to tlie siib- 
staoce diattini*d, where sndi maj exist. It is caiefiillj aeca, 
that the liquid remaiii nnifamilj at die proper tempeiatnie. 
The itin is fiDed three parU fall of wine, and Ae ▼easel being 
loted and secured, and coid water let in round the wonn, die 
fire is raised imtfl the wine is in a state of dmliitioo. The 
air within the apparatus now brronies Tiolentlj *^atrd, and 
escapes by the inferior part of die worm, or through the joints, 
and is speedily followed by the condensing steam, wbicfa 
b^;ins first to cover in drops die head of die still, and ma 
back into it, until the head has acquired a degree of heat 
from the contact sufficient to hinder die condensation. Cold 
water is then thrown upon the head, and die condensation 
renewed until no more can take place within the still, but 
the constantly ascending vapour drives that which deacends 
into the worm, where it condenses in die same manner as the 
first ascending vapours did, against the head of the still wiiile it 
was yet cool. The cold water round the worm is continnaUy 
renewed. If this is not done, or if^ by any accident, the sur- 
rounding temperature become too elevated, thou^ the vapour 
may not be of sufficient strength to burst the apparatus, the 
aroma and fine taste of the liquid distiUed are injured or 
entirely destroyed. Wines which most abound in spirit natu- 
rally bofl quickest, and the largest quantity of fuel is required 
for the poorest wines. The brand) which is first given out 
from the still is weak, and not well flavoured ; it is always 
flung back into the vessel. This is speedily followed by the 
purest product, which is called eau de vie prenUeref to distin- 
gtiish it from that which is given out subsequently. The 
excellence and strength of the premiere depend naturally 
upon the quality and richness of the wine and the manage* 
ment of the fire under the still. As the distillation proceeds, 
the brandy given out becomes weaker, so as at last not to 
exceed the strength of ten or twelve degrees. When the spirit 
nearly ceases to be what is called preuve de Hollander from 
eighteen to nineteen degrees, or preuve de huile, from nineteen 
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lo twenty-two degrees of the areometre, (so called, because 
on letting a drop of oil fall tram a Bmall height into the 
brandy it sinks to the bottom,) they put aaide the eau de tic 
premiere, or first brandy, and this operation is slyled couper a 
la tcrpente, literally, " lo put a stop lo the worm," This 
6rst briindy is supposed to contain a considerable quantity of 
an essential oil from the wine, which imparts to it an agree- 
able bouquet, not to he met witli in that which succeeds it. 
being among the substances first volatUized in the operation. 
This tiistc or bouquet is lost in the brandy which comes to 
England, denominated Cognac, owing to the prejudice here 
in behalf of particular flavours, to obtain which, in the use of 
burnt lugar, all trace is destroyed. Still eaa de cie premiere is 
the only kind exported, because the manufacturer finds it more 
advantageous to redistil the other and inferior products into a 
stronger spirit, or, as it is called, spirit of troii~iix, because 
'xpense both in casks and transport. In distilling 
ind poor wines, it is not customary pour coujier i la 
Krpente, or to put aside the first spirit. Thai in the still is 
generally worked out, and then converted by redistillatioii 
into spirit of trois-tix, from the state called pedtet earn de tie, 
or second praducts. Brandy beyond prevce de huile is called 
eau de vie doable, up to twenty-eight degrees. Brandy is, 
however, not generally made quite to twenty-two degrees of 
strength, because tlie duties are nearly double<[ upon all above 
that strength. The best cognac is 2lJ. Spirit of wine is 
measured in strength in the same manner as brandvi but the 
mode of expression is different. Thus, spirit of five-sixths 
requites one part of water to reduce it lo eighteen degrees, 
and is therefore called of the strength oftwenty-two. Alcohol 
of three-sixths requires three-sixths, or a half of water, and is 
in general about thirty-three degrees of strength. The last is 
the only spirit of wine exported. 

The mode in which the strength of spirit is calculated is 
always regulated by the temperature of the product from 
the worm, for the temperature and strength bear a regular 
proportion. If it be more than ten degrees of Reaumur, when 
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to be poboooos. 
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low in t tieugtl i as wiQ 
the file to make die odour or 
odier hand, when it b neeessarr to get lid of 
taste, the distillatkm should he earned tn the highest dcgRC 
Aromatic liquors lose rnnch of their pecolis' fla tm ir hj ie> 
distilling. The m a n n C i Mtm e is of brandr froos j^^jwriny mate* 
rials are so aware of this, that they make their pnMfaKfs of the 
highest proof^ and adding a third ai the qasBtit^ of real 
hnmdy of the strongest character, delode the uBwarj by its 
resemblance to the real quality. If the fire is kept too high, 
the product is made feeble from the too rmfid aaeension of 
the Tapour, if too low, its action may entirely cease. An 
exact and skilful regulation of the fire alone ensures a good 
quantity of the cau de vie premiere. Liquids that deposit are 
agitated to prevent the burning of the deposition, until diej 
are in a state of ebullition. Very sc^id substanees are sna- 
pcnded in the still in cloth bags when the marine bath is 
not used, and danger of burning is apprehended. By doe 
care in redistilling, the worst brandy from the murk is ren* 
dercd potable. Fine liquors and perfumes are rectified in 
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iilembicA of gisss, with the greatest care und delicacy oftTcBt- 
mcnl. The range of French Jistillation is very widely ex- 
tended to all roots, veg(.<tiiblcs, and fruits, that abound in 
saccharine matter. The fruits require only to be perfectly 
mashed, water in a proper proportion poured upon them, and 
set to ferment, with or without the addition of leaven, aa the 
CMC may he. The product is n liquor possessing the fiavonr 
of the particular Iruit, and more or less rich according to the 
quality and careful treatment bestowed upon it. Some of 
the kernels, particularly that of the plum, give out so much 
prussic add on distillation, that tlie product must be carefully 
diluted. It is best in all cases to separate the stones &ora 
the Iruit before fermentation, and to distil them separately, oi 
put them aside altogether, to avoid hazard by those unac- 
customed to their distillation. In Prance a considerable por- 
tion of agricultural produce, which is of little use for any 
other purpose, is devoted to making brandy of inferior quality, 
which may be applied to numerous purposes of domestic eco- 
nomy- The sediment of wines from garden fruit?, honey. 
molasses from the best sugar, com, potatoes (of which tatter 
the product is very great), and similar substances, arc all dis- 
tilled in France, and the spirit is a source of profit to the agri- 
culturist, from which in England he is debarre<l by the Excise. 
The coarseness or ill-flavour of the brandy is much reduced 
by judicious treatment and by rectification. 

All spirit is oscenained to be more or less alcoholic by its 
specific gravity, and this is the criterion which the French 
apply as least liable to err, for ascertaining most easily the 
quantity of spirit in a mixture of spirit and water. Spirit of 
trou-iix is in proportion to water as eight hundred and forty 
to a thousand, ho that a cube of water, or a litre weigliing a 
thousand grammei of the same quantity of spirit, would weigh 
but eight hundred and forty. This litre of n thousand grammes 
forms a standard by which to try the strength of every mix- 
ture of spirit. It suffices to multiply a thousand, the cenii- 
meire cubes in a litre of water, by the difference between that 
and the BpeciRc gravity of the liquor In be tried, and to divide 
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litre dT pore ipirit, aa s patU ot toBtpmBtoa, with tfau of ■ 
thiT of water. A ubfe of specific gnniies of bauid; im kt^ 
tar Hm pmpcMe. graduted bj ibe araoraene. 

The tilrt, the quality v pfopn dtle of ttieitgth of tbc 
brandy, b ertabliAed by (be anMmetie. But as a vanatiiM 
of tempcratnre of Reannrar, laiyii^ fire degrees, cbaof^ lb* 
iDitniment of Cartierooe d^iee Dboie or less, the tiue of the 
brandy is alwayi established at a tefopetatoic of ten degree* 
of Reaumur, and from this temperature the insliummt is gra- 
duated oo the scale. Thni there is a fairness in the strength 
of the spirit proclaimed to the purchaser, who might else be a 
loser, as well as the seller, from differences in the Tolume, and 
the consequent erroneous analysis. 

Brandy must have age to lose the newness of the still, bat 
if kept in a warm place in wood, it will lose a portioa of its 
alcohol by evaporation. The wood too pves an amber-.oolaur 
to the spirit, and injures its clearness, which should be pel- 
lucid as water. In order to remedy this, the brandy is fre- 
quently injured in quality by attempting to give it limpidity, 
though in that exported to England, any tint it has received 
ii of no importance, being deepened with burnt sugar. 

The heavy wines of the south, and such as are abundant in 
tartar, give very middling brandy ; that from acid or pricked 
wines is deeply tainted. Wines abounding in sacchaiTna 
matter, which has decomposed entirely during the insensible 
fermentation, give the best spirit. These last wines are not 
distilled new, as they are apt to hum, and give oat fen 
alcohol. White wines give a softer brandy than red. All 
brandy should be right coloured, and that of ci^ac should 
not conceal an ill-coloured article when it is prepared for ex- 
portation. Brandy la reduced, when necessary, by an admix- 
ture of water, which the French call mouiUage, Heat is given 
out in this operation. The brandy must be agitntixl, and the 
quantity nicely odjusted to reduce the strength to the required 
degree. For this purpose, the quantity of strength to b« re> 
duced in multiplied by the nurnbcr of degrooa it carrisB on th* 
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areometre. The product is divided by tlie number of degrees 
which it is desired the brandy abould be when lowered. Sub- 
trncting &om this sum the quantity of spirit employed, the 
water to be added is found. Suppose 25 litres of spirit, at 
32 degrees are to be lowered to 18 degrees, it is found that 
800 is the product of 25 multiplied by 32 ; this divided by 
18, gives 44 litres 44 centilitres. It only remains, to subtract 
the litres of spirit employed, and the result is 10'44 the quan- 
tity of water required. Pure spirit of wine is generally sold 
by the velte. 

Thus every thing in the conduct of distillation in France is 
regulated by due attention to science, which accounts for the 
superiority of that country in this and several similar branches 
of the useful arts. 

This statement respecting distillation will serve without the 
particulars of the process in other countries, where it is ma- 
naged in an inferior niEinner. Spanish bntndy ranks next in 
quality to that of France. 
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Chambcitln 

Richcbourg 

Clw Voiigcct 

Roniuife St. Vinal . 

L* Tache 

8t. QrorgH .. < - - 

Knt growlha at Ptt- i 

Cloi du Tare 

StJcu 

P*ITi(K 

Verdlln 

■foot RubM 

LafiHc 

ChUean Uargaui . . . 
HMt Brion 



TheflnmndmoBide- 
^ licslc red wlnu in Ihe 
arid, full oF rich pet- 
ime, of eiquiilte Inu- 
uel uid Hne purple 
jlour, lighi, yet with 
Jbody Mill ipirii luffl- 

f plcamil and healthful 
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The dry wines of the first class are all of French growth, 
except two. Dry wines of the first class will bear no mixture, 
except with their own growths ; are too delicate to be adnltcr- 
ated without instant detection ; arc the pure oftspring of the 
grape, and rank nearest to perfection of any known wines of 
ancient or modem times. 



WINES OF THE SECOND CLASS.— FRENCH. 



Ver»j, Verieany, Mailly, St. ) 
Bule, Bouiy, St, Thierry i 

Voine, NuiU, Chambolle, f 
Volnajr, Pomurd, Benuae, > 
Mofcy, Savigny, Mmrsill ) 

OlivDlci, Piioy, Perriite, Fttavi 

Ch«in*iie, Migrenne 

MauUn t VenI, Torim, Chinas i 

Hermitage, Kcondgrowdu. . . . 

CeteR6tie 

Roiui, Gone, Lfsville, U-^ 
[gw, Bnuinc-Moulon, Pi- \ 
chon-LonguetlUe, Calon- - J 

CfilMuBraiA 

JuranfUo, Gan t 

Rouiillon, Bagnoli, Coaperon, ) 
Collionre, TortmiU, Ter- V 
rati J 

CruDUit. Aviic, Oger, Menil . . 

LBpem»re,CDm(H)Ue,Gciitte) 
d'Or, Genevrierc, Ourmei > 
etMeonwII ) 

Guebirilirn, Turkeiiu, Woli- \ 
hcim, Moiiheim, and lUn- \ 
gen, in Belfont ■• ■) 

Atboli.Pupillln.Chatnu Cbi- > 

Ccudritu 

Lsngon, Cerona, Podciuu .... 
Moiilbullliic, Tuulel, Raolii.) 

Suma, Sturi > 

Buxel, Amiion, Viuide 

SL Peny, St. Jean 



Red winei orCbunpigDe. 

Excellent red Burgun- 



SaoneeiLoire, 1 



J Good « 



I 



COie d'Or 
Hiul nhia 



Giinnde 
Dordogne 



While Champignr 

■net, of good quality. 

While Burgundies, ol 

\ higli repute in Prance. 



' keeps long, or Hne H~> 

laud jierlume. 

- While wines, capable 

Good ohlie witiet of 
country. 
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Wines. 



Jvmifon •••• •...••{ 

Prontiictiui and Lunel Mmxet . . 

B^ftMbk Conkwre, Rodei • • / 
M«ctmbe«or$aIccs 



Place. 



Basses Pyr6- 
n£es. 

Herault 

Pyrin6es Ori- 

entales. 

do. 



( White, wttli aa 
\ able perfmaat <if die 

{Sweet, ricl^ aad 
cious; white, 
f Red, styled dg 
\naebe, rich and 
Sweet, pitu de 



THIRD CLASS.~FRENCH. 



} 



HantYiUierk Mareuil, Dixy*'^ 
PWrnr» Epernay, Taisy, f 
Lihk^ Ch^ny, YUkn-Al- ( 
W«m<U Cwcoi^res.....,..^ 

Rk>f\, AvireT« Bagoeax la 
>\i:» ••/• 

iWvTVY« CK»s$a(p»e, Aloxe .... 

:^\i||:«y »iMtt Ikisune, Blagny, \ 
SiMtmKt^ Chtddre .•••••/ 

(^IwniMiv lUmvitt ............ 

^V«r\« K«MMan^'he 



Ct>MiM« M«rc«n»l, G«rant< 



S^'t^RMMi Kexmntui 



\>miay «•«•%%%%••••••••• 

i;>i«flN\ ^.Jatittt. Cartel- ( 
«Aa «l<r >l<d^« CMiieMr. / 

I^Mv^<(«^ r<f<T«ci*Pw Cuaipreid . 



(V)f« Vtnr^Mk 



Clk^iMM^ TaxW« $1. Gem««> 
Viww* Le<lr«M«k St. La»- 
nr«ki <I<M ArWv« I 



\ 



i'^W<aaiiHHif. 



K^^^^r^^ 4< Me«trtah 

i%iurv^ itrvtuMullei Vau- 
«W4iir« lUMirrffvau. Moat dr 
Milir« H ChaUk 



PUioe. 



I 



Marne 

Aube 

Cdte d'Or 
Yonne 

Saftne et Loire 
Puy de DAme 

Drdme 

Isire 
Rhtoe 

Giroode 
Dordogne 



Oard 

Va«idaae 
Aube 

Coted'Or 
Yonne 



{ 



Red Champagne 
of tbe second qnafity; 
light and agreeable. 



Resembling tbe precediBf. 



{ 



Good Burgundies d 
Ldie third quality. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Not wines of note ; red. 
r ResembUng red Her- 
^mitage; a Ottle Um fbO 
< and fine, might be called 
i Hermitage of {he third 
V quality. 

{Red wines, Tery mid- 
dling of the class. 
Resembling Cdte Rdtie. 
r PouiUac, Sl Estepbfl^ 
)good Hght red wines; 
\ CastehMu mediocre ; the 
Vother growths agreeable. 
Resembling St. Emi- 
UoB { keeping weU. 

Red; light coloved, 
with a harsh taste. 

Red wines grown on 

the banks of the Rbdne; 

will not keep good mofe 

^than six years. 

Good red wines; kecpwdL 

Champagne ; light and 

sgreeable, whiter 

Tolerable wine 

exported. 

In considerable 
in Paris as wines of the 
table. They are aU white. 



{ 
{ 

( 



WlDM 


FUco. 


thmctw. 






( Much the ume u the 

t preceding. 




GIrondc 
Loire 


Pmul9. Ilala, Landiru, Vire-'t 
tedc, St. Croii du Mom, ^ 


Diuo, of middling quality. 


SL Miehri wu. Cmdrieu .... 


f Ditto; consumed in the 

\eonnCry. 

/ Second giowlha oflhotp 

i fimou. -Qd rich while 

( Rich luidoun iweel 

\winei, prepared In Ihr 

^department of Herault, 

nnd very little etporled i 


Frontignui ud Luoel 


Heraull 


V;i» de PicsrdBn of Manell- ) 
de C^brU, de M.l.ffa ..) 


Dillo 


RoquenuM, Ca«i«, CioWt.) 


Boucties du 
Khiliie 


Rich sweet tdnn.boil- 
? ed wlnn, and malmseya, 







The above are the three first classes of French wines, in- 
clutling all which are commonlj- exported ; there are, aceordiog 
to the best authorities, six classes of red, seven of white, and 
four of rinj de liqueur. In these (extltisive of the list above 
comprising the choicest kinds), there are two htindred and 
forty-three white, nine lini de liqueur, and four hundred and 
sixty-three red wines classed, commencing with the fourth. 
The wines of Champagne descend sis degrees in class and 
quality, hence the importance of ascertaining the proper class 
by those who purchiiie them. It would occupy a vast deal of 
room to give the names of all the growths and vineyards, The 
author hafi a list of sixteen hundred in his possession, and 
they do not comprise the whole by a conaidemble number. 

The following is the departmental product of tlie Frendi 
vineyards, the number of liectares of vines, the product in 
hectolitres per hectare, the value of the wines for each depart- 
ment, and the hectolitres distilled into brandy, being the first 
statement of the same nature from authentic data which has 
been published in this country. The whole are from tlie 
actual returns. 
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TABLE OF DEPAHTMESTAL PRODUCE. 




^1 


■ 


1 


"^^^^^H 


■- 


^^^ 


^^^^H 


l^^l 
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,>^.. 


H«tti» B^dM- 


TdUI 
Of Win.. 


raaa. 


didUkd. 


Bnndy. 


"£■ 


LiB*re 

Munc n Loire 

M*nche 

Mim 

H.rn< M>u« 
Miyenn 

MCUH 

MDrblhin..-. 
U«clle .■■■ 
H\ivn 


9U5'lr> 


14,»3S 
493.462 


268.6.50 
8.239.495 








26,401 


laeoi 














l».0«l 
12,183 
681 
13,&93 
ia.260 
221 
6.254 
8.0S4 


2216 
41-83 
131 

2o-«7r 


422.487 
500,7iW 

9,494 
OBHSSa 
646.533 

6,B7G 
261I.JM 
161,664 


11.336,397 








16),M04 

9,430.396 

9,093.666 

7H.38B 
































3,083.816 














OiM 


4.369 


241 


108,316 


3.449,666 














PadeCdd* 
PnrdeDtoi. 
Pyrin**., 

Bu««„.. 
Pyrfn*«, 

H.ia«.... 

Pyrtnin, On- 

enUin .... 

Rhm,BM .. 

Rhin. H««.. 

RbiM 

S>6M,Haule 
Siftnc el Loire 

Sanhe 

Brine 

Seine Inli- 
















21,436 
S0ja3 

20,813 


16^ 

10-45 
tl'fiO 


352,800 
333.330 

278,063 

3J3.!I«8 
464,807 
347,336 
468.000 
232.378 
B60,tM2 
148.7631 
B9.117 


7,3=8,760 

5,270.433 

3,271. BU 

7.164.612 
8.36G.620 
4.880,146 

10,366,400 
4,338,884 

13,027.079 
2,172.660 
14163.120 














30,000 


0.5O0 
260 


20» 
39« 


11,61M'3»7<4 
18.128;z5-2l^ 
10.6118 21 72A 
30,708 21-531 

0,e8s!l5 36^ 

2,«I4,38( 
































SeIn<!«M>r« 
Setae et Oite 
Serrri, Dcui 

Sonune 

TUTl 

T«m n G»- 

V«r ....'.'.'.'. 
V.ud«e.... 

Vendue 

Vl«uie 

Vienne H...W 

?z::::::: 

Total. . . 


16,81 7. 131 
16^0852 13) 

fiallf 
80,831 21-OOi 

23.168.11-401 
15,8SS 4.1'U21 
32,03816 
13,374 2.^11^ 
«.«3;20U71 
8,351 16-521 
5.1lei33«7i 
33,«30;23-3(H 


887,610 


8.463.748 








gB4J(38 


3,389,362 


48.0M 


7,000 


38* 










364.300 
603.448 

Mason 

3:16.982 
435.4*1 

wysoa 

101.808 
886,004 


3,036.71KI 
83n3.78(i 

6,619.744 
3.369,820 
4.861,1 3(P 
612.922 
l.!»06,73« 
23,639,088 


1,835 
66,000 
16,000 
I1,0(HI 
10.000 


230 
12.000 
2.600 
1.360 
3,288 


20* 
20" 

20* 
22« 
23* 


















.... 


1.736,056™-" 


35.075.e8» 


M0,380,29B 


6,220,880 


751*49 
70,018 


Add 
Tutal 


Brandy ntnctcd 
Brandy from Ibe 


from llW M 














( ■* 


J 




^^^ 


^^H 




^^^^ 


^^^ 


^^H 


^^^^^^H 
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An attempt was made some time ago to wahae tbe Fiench 
wines according to tbeir qualities hj M» ChaptaL Wi&oat 
being founded on any positire data, these calcnlatioiis cacxied 
the total Tslne to 718,941,675 firancs. The statement was an 
exaggerated one. The totab of die Cadastre, and more mi- 
nute inquiries, haTe established that the foregoing table comes 
as near as possible to the truth. The calcnlations of M. Chap- 
tal thus made it is, therefore, a waste of space to repeat here, 
having giren the value of the wines in eadi separate depart- 
ment, with a total annuallj of 540,389,298 fiiuics, or 
22,516,220/. 15i. sterling. 

The mean expectation of all kinds of wine may be rated at 
something above 1,155,074 hectolitres annually, which added 
to the wines consumed in distillation, make about 6,384,953 
hectolitres, leaving for wines drank in France, spoQed, manu- 
&ctured into vinegar, and the like, 28,690,736. The con- 
sumption of wine in all modes, therefore, re^oning die 
French population at 31,000,000, cannot be any thing like a 
hectolitre per head per annum. 

The value of the wines and spirits expcnrted in 1823 was 
76,639,026 francs, it has probably increased since. The 
brandy exported is about 335,697*64 hectolitres per annum. 

To recapitulate, and add the other spirituous drinks in 

France, except liqueurs* 

HectoUtret. Value, Fnnci. 
The brandy, mrengiiig 19*, distilled 

from other substances than the grape 93,457 1 4,018,&50 * 

Cider and Perry 8,968,738 67.1784156 

Beer 3,909.689 1,339,296 

Wine 35,075,689 540,389,298 

Total of all kinds 46,398,573 622,929,040 

If to 28,690,736 hectolitres of wme are added 12,000,000 
more for beer, cider, and other liquids of a similar kind con- 
sumed, there cannot then be reckoned, including waste, as 
much as l|^ hectolitre of consumption per head, for the popu- 
lation of France. 

The prices of the wines of France it would be of little use 
to give for the current year, as they vary so much with the 

' This brandy is perhaps valued too high at 150 irancs the hectolitre. 
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season. The prices approximating as nearly aa pooiiiblc to 
mean prices are given in the chapters ricscripiivc uf the wines, 
and need not be repeated tabularly. 

The importa of French wine into Great Britain for tlie last 
hundred and thirty-two years were as follow : 





Too.. Ild^ 


OtlL 


1745 


TuD.. Hd>. 0.]1. 


1790 


Tbm. HdiOill. 


IJOO 


66i 2 


26 


140 3 31 


1,101 2 52 


IJOI 


3,051 3 


02 


1 46 


86 2 32 


1791 


1,1.17 43 


1702 


l.«S4 It 


U 


1 47 


aofi 1 41 


1792 


1,617 I 9 


1703 


1311 3 




1 48 


414 2 40 


1793 


1,690 11 


1704 


I!t8 3 


7 


149 


4«4 2 33 


17B4 


767 3 26 


I7O6 


les 


26 


1760 


418 1 69 


1795 


1,347 a 49 


1706 


las 3 




1761 


461 1 28 


1796 


1.809 3 38 


1707 


103 2 


23 


1762 


407 3 8 


1797 


850 2 


17O8 


107 1 


23 


1753 


623 a 10 


17SI8 


1.577 49 


I7"9 


238 1 


61 


1754 
1765 
1766 

1737 


659 1 11 

660 1 34 
664 3 44 
3.'>0 3 24 


1799 
1800 
18U1 
1B02 


1.6(^2 (i1 
3.078 1 16 
S.6U0 3 38 


1711) 
1711 


532 1 


2 


1712 


116 


3U 


i.2:w 1 61 


1713 


2.651 2 


2a 


1756 


274 66 


1803 


1.446 9 


1714 


I.IDR I 




I7»& 


338 2 3 


ia»4 


1,426 3 


I7Jfi 


1.260 2 


48 


1760 


377 2 37 


1805 


2.693 1 5 


I7I8 


l.n70 1 


49 


1761 


646 2 16 


1808 


6,393 1 40 


I717 


1.396 1 


37 


1762 


303 3 49 


1807 


5.438 1 33 


I7I8 


1.798 I 


42 


1 763 


441 2 61 


1808 


7,836 58 


I7in 


1.7«6 2 


2 


I7M 


446 1 7 


1809 


13,105 ft 33 


i7a» 


I.H66 


aa 


1765 


640 3 26 


1810 


4.117 88 


1721 


1.247 I 


2U 


17Wi 


497 3 7 




3 441 2 57 


1722 


1.424 3 


IS 


1767 


646 1 69 




5.100 1 71 


1723 


I,(i37 1 


H 


1768 


441 3 39 




741 15' 


1724 


1,147 3 


57 


17'1» 


461) 2 3 




3,002 3 32( 


172.'. 


1.0B7 3 


14 


1770 


468 2 27 




B,llfi 1 171 


173(1 


im 3 




1771 


536 3 -20 




1,613 4M 
802 2 17i 


1727 


l,0B6 3 


1 


1772 


476 3 17 




iTaa 


l.IOJi 


30 


1773 


494 I Rl 




1,798 2 6 


1729 


894 


61 


1774 


680 53 




1.M3 1 39( 


1730 


638 


24 


177s 


497 1 43 


im 


l.(KW 3 30) 


1731 


1,007 


42 


m« 


434 3 48 


1821 


1.057 1 nj, 


ijaa 


8f» 2 


44 


1777 


60a 1 36 


1822 


1.193 I7U 


1733 


840 


17 


1778 


695 2 3 




ImpMUl filknt. 


17»4 


780 1 


66 


177!» 


383 1 34 


1823 


307,336 


17.V. 


667 2 


46 


171)0 


378 1 33 


1824 


249..'.20 


173B 


628 3 




1781 


378 3 38 


1835 


978,8.-16 


1737 


633 2 


66 


1782 


456 3 14 


1836 


437.8UI 


I7:w 


471 2 


M 


1783 


370 33 


1B27 


353,!N»4 


I7SB 


«l>7 1 


61 


1784 


385 3 46 


1H28 


431.361 


1740 


866 2 


47 


1784 


470 1 41 


1H2!P 


474,375 


1741 

1742 






1786 
1787 


475 2 18 
2,127 3 20 




4OH.3t0 
337.093 


435 3 


6!l 


18.11 


1743 


3IU 1 


8 


1788 


1,445 1 45 


1832 


278.863 


1744 


657 1 


10 


1789 


1,114 3 80 
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No, III. 
WINES OF THE SECOND AND THIRD CLASSES.— SPANISH. 



WinM. 



Val de Penas 



Manzanares . 
Ciudad Real 
Albacete.... 



Vino Tinto, Alicant 



Mataro 



Torre, Beni Carlos, Santo "^ 
Domin^^, Segorbe, Pe- > 
rales, Vineroi • j 



Hospital 



Carignena .... 
TiDto Olivencia 



Tinto di Rota, or Tintilla 



RibadaTia 
Chacoli . . . 



Place. 



Guindre 



Tinto di Malaga 



Aleyor 



{ 



Palma 

Cordova 

Mirando de Ebro 

Carbezon 

Terra del Canipo 

Velez Malaga 

Malaga 

Pedro Ximenes 

Malaga Xeres 

Xeres vino seco, pale and\ 

brown / 

Abocado 

Huesca 



Paxarete 



Meaner 



{ 



New CastUe 

Mansanares 

New Castile 

Ditto 

Valentia 

Catalonia 

Valentia 



Arragon 

Ditto 
Estramadura 

Andalusia 

GalUda 
Biscay 

Malaga 

Ditto 

Minorca, near 

Mount Taurus 

Minorca 

Andalusia 

Old Castile 

Valladolid 

Old Castile 

Malaga 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Xeres de la 

Frontera 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto, and St. 

Lucar 

I Niebla, Andalusia 



1/1 

{ 



( Good body, deeper than 
\ Bordeaux in coloor. 
An inferior Val de Pefiaa. 
A tolerable red wine. 
Ditto. 

Yellowish red coUmr, 
when old called Foa- 
dellol. 
Good bodied and generooa. 
Wines of good hody, 
some of the most esteem* 
jed red growths of the 
(country ; colour deep. 
/ Excellent flavour and 
< body, from the GamadM> 

(g»pe- 

A vino tinto from the 
same fruit. 

Excellent red wine, 
the best in Spain. 

A sweet reddish cor- 
dial wine. 
An ordinary red wine. 
A Tery harsh austere wine. 

{Dark, flaToored with 
cherries. 
{Seldom exported, a good 
wise. 

}A red wine, consumed 
on the island. 
A full bodied wine. 



{ 
{ 
{ 



! 



Good red wines of the 
country. 



A luscious sweet wine. 
Ditto, with a burnt taste. 
Ditto, fine and delicate. 
Resembling sherry, dry. 

Pale and brown si 



Negro Rancio 



Rota 



} 



A second growth sherry. 
A yellowish white wine. 
'I A sweet wine of light 
j amber colour. 

Used to lower the sher- 
ries at Xeres, of which it 
is an inferior species. 
( A sweet wine of a 
\ yellow colour. 



{ 
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Monlilla 

B<«i» { 

San Lueu- di BirKmeda. 

ManuDllla 

Zdonge and Carlon 

Yepa 

PucncenU 

SItge* and Ihe Priory . . . 

PenllB and TiideU 

Pollcnlia 

Alba Flora 

Vaonia 

Verdona 



Arragon ii 
TamRoii. 
Andalusii 



mno 

New Castile 
CatalonU 

Msjam 






Malmtcfi of ti 
' While di 
Peralta it a I 



The following is a atstement of the importation of Spanish 
wines, &om 1700 to 1832. 





T»^ m. 


Q.U. 




lUM. Hd:iO.U 




TU1I4. Hdt. (ML 


13,64U 




<i,l54 3 C2 


9,035 9 28 


I71II 11. 184 2 






«.0»3 63 




6,028 1 U 


170a 7.482 2 


»» 


1731 


D.4H4 1 3 


1740 


6,51W V 34 


170» i.soa 


A'J 


1722 ;i2.U63 SO 


1741 


249 tt 63 


17(M 3,030 


21 


1:23 e&4S 3 43 


1742 


750 3 30 


I7OS S-OH I 




1 24 7.373 9 «2 


1743 


637 3 30 


170a 


2.774 I 


•il 


i:36 1 8,702 1 4 


1744 


1.471 3 18 




3,277 3 


2h 


i;ae 10,530 10 


174fi 


401 1 10 








I7!i7 1 B,52i 19 










m 


l7aB 10,266 2 6 


1747 


fiB2 3 42 






•n 


I72S 1 B.791 26 








I5.78U 2 




I73« 10,427 2 36 






1712 


6.6U0 1 


h[ 


1731 1 a.esK 43 






1713 ' 7.031 3 






ii.ica 1 23 




3,878 1 6 


1714 H.4T9 3 


» 


1733 


U,0U3 2 IS 




2JJ18 2 60 


1715 »,2«e 8 






8,393 3 47 




a,l76 3 10 


i7ifi 7.«a2 


.wi 


17S6 


a..'>98 1 in 




4,1<'.H 1 30 


IJI7 it.iiNi I 


im 


I73« 


8.087 3 54 


1756 


4,(a7 3 a 


I718 


«,«}4 


12 


1737 


in,fi73 2 17 


175« 


3,IWU 3 S& 



J 



Tkdi. UdK OnlL 



1757 
1758 
1759 
17fiO 
1761 
1702 
17fi3 
1704 

I7<ie 

nw 

I7«7 

1768 
1 70!) 

177(1 
1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1776 
1778 
1777 
1778 
1779 

1780 



1784 
17R5 

178ii 



3.lill 
3.504 
3.730 
3,854 



3,777 

3,01 :t 2 

3,»tl6 

3.633 I 



4.41!) 



3,410 3 SI 

3,982 

3.784 3 

3,180 2 

3,»02 2 

1.87S 1 

l,asi 3 

2.140 1 



.—J 8,354 3 19 

1801 ' |i,33S 3 61 

1803 5,3Z6 I 58 

I8O:) ! <i.87l 3 56 

IBIM 6MS 3 39 

I81« 9,393 2 2.i 

1806 I a.3B4 3 

1807 ' 7,840 3 

1808 11.986 3 

1809 1(1,939 ,~ 
■ RIO 1 10,188 I 81 



l\ii4 UdL Gall 



5.144 3« 

3^192 2 IS 

4.7M a 7] 

6,936 1 )« 

4.363 2 U 

4.3U8 3 4H^ 

4,28a 2 93j 

5,475 I 1 4j 

1,541,1119 
l,9Aa,l(RI 
2.531,1)95 



Wine imported into Great Britaan from the Canaries from 
1786 to 1832. 





Tu«. Hdi. QM. 


1803 


137 3 21 


1810 


TunLBdLtML 


I7Bfi 


«6 


2 35 


U78 54 

1.071 I isl 


178H 


6U 


1 44 


ibo:j 


113 3 61 


1830 


1787 


B3 


2 39 


1804 


11)9 1 59 


1831 


892 3 42 


1788 


118 


4G 


' 1IW5 


33» 53 


IH33 


810 fl S^ 


1 7119 


37 


3 411 


. I8(»6 


537 3 47 




InpcrUI Gdlsni. 


1790 


131) 


1 SO 


1807 


808 l> 48 


1823 


180,313 


1791 


77 




IHOfl 


1.UR3 1 28 


1824 


347.4*4 


1793 


LW 


1 27 


inou 


I,r>S9 13 


IRBfi 


2S4J7» 


1703 


67 


37 


1810 


1,5«3 3 44 


1826 


27S.»M 


i7a4 


186 


1 34 


1811 


1,139 3 6) 


IB27 


417.703 


1796 


138 


38 


1812 


2.2tHi a 33t 


1828 


107.91S 


1798 


133 


1 33 


1813 


No rmrn,. 


im 


80,8Da 


1707 




t 4S 


1814 


2.039 44} 


lICM) 


83,828 


1798 


434 


1 19 


I8lft 


3.337 3 41) 


iiai 


10S.87S 


1799 






1816 


835 3 


1832 


»7.aM 


1800 


M 


13 


1817 


1.133 3 40 






1BUI 


37 


1 411 


I8IH 


).7BS 1 34 


__ 
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No. VI. 

SECOND AND THIRD CLASSES.->GERMAN. 

WIMBS OF THE RHINE AND MOSELLE. 



Wine. 



Jobannitbergcr Johmnnisberg 



Steinberger 



Rudeshei- /Berg 

mer \ Hinterhaiiier 



Laubenhciiner 
Kcesterich . . 



Nienteiiier 



Oestricher .... 
Liebfirauenmilch 
Zornbeimer . . . . 



Hockbeimer 



Gniefenberger . 

Gaubitcbeimer 

Deidesbeimer . 
Oppenbeimer . 

Bodenbetmer . 
Nackenbelmer. 

Braunenberger 
Scbarsberger . 




Character. 



Rbeingaa 
Rbeingau, six 
leagues from 
MayeDce,£iicing 
Bingen; on tbe 
bill and slope be- 
bind tbe booses. 
Mayence 
district 
DiUo 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Worms 

Tbe Rbine 



{ 



} 



/* Grown near tbe Scbloss 
) Jobannisberger, in tbe 
J list of first growtbs al- 
Cready given. 
A Tery fine growtb. 



{ 






{Spire, on tbe \ 
River Mayn j 



Rbeingau 






{Near May- 
ence, tbe 
latinate 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 



( MoseUe, ) 
< Treves dis- > 
t trict J 



{Ligbter tban Jobannis- 
berger; finebouqueL 
A bigbly prized vrine. 
Ligbter tban Jobannis- 
berger, but delicate. 
Ditto. 

{A good wine, witb fine 
flavour and body. 
Ditto. 

Hence the word bock. 
The first growtb is tbe 
prime hock wine of tbe 
importer. Light, agree- 
able. — 12*08 average of 
spiriL Some kinds, 
when new, contain as 
much as 14*37, accord- 
ing to Mr. Brande. 

{Choice wine, of fine 
flavour. 

{Light, agreeable, good 
bouquet. 

An excellent wine. 
Ditto. 

{Ditto, light and deli- 
cate. 
( An excellent wine, light 
\and delicate. 



Of first quality. 
Ditto. 



(ecntmued) 




LfiBCDbora . . 
Amfubr 



Bochrnbcrfcrr 
Schuluh 



Roth 

Konimhach . 



NcnOMnf 


Ditto, •BUh 


wiiw. 


)^X^( 


Dittik 










Ditto 


DhtOL 




Nw Tt«M 






{„2S:^},"- 






Ditto. 




O-tlwSilw 


/ CdlHlwineoftlKNoliri 
t-wCHUrj -inn. 


Ditto 


Ditto. 




Ohio 


Ditto. 




Dim. 


Ditto. 




Ditto 


Dino. 




Tubich 




Tufccn 


Ditto. 




r Borg. left ) 












t tbeRhiK y 






Gtitenhtim 


Soa. dfUntf , 




i JH-Srtu- i 












< S«r Hock- 1 
] hnm. Spire J 

Ditto 






Hortofgoodqo^.,. 


Dilto. 




Dillo 


Ditto. 






L 



EpMcin 

PhillipiKh 

Rcichcnberg «nd Wildenitri 

Fenerbich and Laufiin . . ■ 

HeidrlbirgeT and KIcinRCr 

berger 

Richeuu Utiind 

Metuberg uid UbeTlinRcn. 

Crettingen 

Bcrghaiuen and Stellingen 

Beringticld and Zeil 

Lindau and Ravctupurg. . . 
Scbwdnrun 

LiHarpc 

Etchemdorf and Schalhi 

berg 

BiKhDbheim 

Calmui 

aubtn 1 

Mti«en J 

FnaconU 

Aumannili 

Betsmgheimcr , ■ .. 

Maytcbof 

Rech 

AhrireUer 

Bnwh 

Creutiberpr .... 

Hatnningtn 

Knieling 

Dernan . 

Bluthen 

Keuwicd Bliuhert 



\ Frankfort / 
Dillo 
Erbach 



Middling wln«. 
Dillo. 

tnrcHor Rhine 



denweilet 
LakeorCon. : 



u 

Goodoi 



'inferior wine. 

{Eicellent irine, Rh*n- 
inh chnrsclcr, 
Dillo, of a very dear priee. 

{Inferior, bui ofleti wld 
for Slein. 
Inferior la .Slein. 



. NearHanau, } 
Frankfon " 

TrieSenslein 



nbergi 






In dt Iliumr. 

Verjr poor winct 
KOI di pailli ; nramalic 

Equal to the ■econd 
clau of Borgundyi pi* 

cellcnt body. 

Well Ualed, gnarl bou- 
quel; called trine of ihr 
Netkar. 

Dillo. 
Dilio. 



Dilto. 
A lolera 
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Wine 




Wangen 

Naumbourg 

The wine of Blood, Sang ) 
des Suisses i 

Erlach 

Valteline 

Boudry and Cortaillods . . . . 

Cully 

D^sal^ 

La Cote 

Bernang 

Frangy and Monnetier . . . . 

La Marque \ 

Coquempin / 

Chiavenna 



Bavaria 
Saxony 

B&le 

Berne 
( Made in the I 
i Valteline S 

Neufchatel 



Near Lau- 1 
sanne, and '- 
Vevay 
C Between Lau- 
< sanne and 
Coppet 
St. Gall 
Geneva 

Martigny 
Grisons 



{ 
{ 
{ 



Poor, thoagh 
in the country. 
f Like fourth daai Bar- 
< gundy ; styled vims mgrt" 

A good wine, called also 
the Hospital and Ceme- 
tery of St. James. 



Remarkable for durability. 

{Equal to third 
Burgundy. 

Like Rhenish. 



Dry wines. 

Tolerable of the coumtry. 

C Red and white, and 
< muscadine of tolerable 
(, quality. 

( Aromatic, white, from 
\red grapes. 



No. VII. 

The following is the importation of Grerman wines for the 
last hundred and thirty- two years. 





Tun*. Hd«. 


Gall. 


I7I6 


TuiM. HcU. 


Gall. 


1732 


Tun*. Udm. GaOL 


1700 


1,430 3 


56 


476 


1 


54 


412 


1 33 


1701 


789 1 


39 


1717 


418 


3 


61 


1733 


325 


2 56 


1702 


693 3 


21 


I7I8 


495 


1 


16 


1734 


367 


2 GO 


1703 


748 


10 


1719 


418 





42 


1735 


312 


27 


1704 


667 3 


.33 


1720 


529 


1 


38 


1736 


198 


3 S 


1705 


441 1 


49 


1721 


444 


2 


59 


1737 


312 


3 15 


I7O6 


331 1 


47 


1722 


406 





13 


1738 


276 


3 4 


1707 


568 3 


50 


1723 


491 


I 


35 


! 1739 


211 


2 SS 


I7O8 


584 3 


31 


1724 


332 





28 


1740 


221 


1 14 


1709 


544 1 


46 


' 1725 


269 





50 


i 1741 


204 


« 17 


1710 


434 1 


17 


1726 


397 


1 


49 


! 1742 


250 


16 


1711 


514 3 


14 


1727 


509 


1 


6 


1743 


205 


1 3 


1712 


387 2 


27 


1728 


476 


3 


12 


1744 


219 


5 


1713 


378 


47 


1729 


616 


1 


12 


1745 


162 


2 16 


1714 


103 3 


34 


1730 


480 


2 


29 


1746 


162 


3 33 


I7I6 


502 3 


34 


1731 

1 


413 


2 


41 


1747 


180 


3 45 





T^umUdtG^ 




THiu. Hdk lUL 




Tun^ Hd,G^ 


i7*a 


liKt 1 IB 


1777 


151 aa 


1808 


183 1 £7 


17-W 


276 1 Xt 


177" 


IN 1 IS 


IIH17 


44 69 


1750 


■m a 17 


I77U 


88 3 41 


IHIMt 


li 2 H 


17a I 


aw 48 


17»>0 


12a U M 


1899 


43 2 6 


1762 


■no 1 53 


17H1 


94 I 34 


1810 


las I 8 


17A3 


342 S fi 


I7H2 


219 1 16 


1811 


10 39 


IJM 


•m a 


17K1 


HHi a 9 


1812 


23 I 3(H 


1756 


21a 3 


17(H 


124 3 IS 


1813 


No Re 1 urn. 


I7S0 


I9« 2 ai 


1705 


33 3 47 


1814 


128 3 Ml 
148 3 18^ 


1737 


171 a 33 


17H« 


H7 3 82 


I81ft 


1788 


\mt 1 4« 


17H7 


77 I aa 


1818 


121 a 42 


1759 


102 2 Xi 


17aH 


38 2 a? 


I8I7 


B5 2tl 
153 a BS 


I7fi0 


aiu » SI 


I7ffl» 


17 B 


1818 


i;i!l 


iim 1 47 


1790 


132 1 211 


1819 


120 1 DO 


nia 


iiut an 


I7U1 


128 1 4(1 


ItKO 


130 1 08 , 


l7Kt 


i!ii> 1 n 


1792 


139 I 1 


IH21 


110 J Za 


I7IM 


1711 1 »i 


1793 


110 a a7 


1822 


115 3 31^ 


17i» 


2MK 3 3« 


I7U4 


129 1 37 




lll>p«UIO.nga4. 


17(i6 


20S 1 25 


I7l»5 


30 1 


1823 


ai XF2 


I7«3 


336 M 


I7M 


54 12 


11124 


37 6UB 


I7r>ll 


176 3 12 


I7ii7 


4U t IS 


11(36 


u<i,:uu 


17*S 


17» 3 31 


17118 


81 3 5(i 


1820 


88,023 


1770 


14(1 a U2 


17M 


02 3 45 


1827 


79.784 


1771 


1«4 3 <i2 


lUOA 


119 3 IH 


IH28 


1^.384 


1772 


151 1 a 


lUOl 


105 3 45 


1K29 


71.84I 


1773 


125 39 


1B02 


114 2 4 


1830 


88,213 


I774 


123 37 


1803 


58 42 


1831 


71423 


177.'. 


Hid 1) 4n 


1804 


34 3 a 


1833 


60,5tiU 


I77ii 


i-ifi :i *« ' 


IIIU6 


121 56 







No. VIII. 
SECOND AND THIRD CLASSES. 



8^^ , 



■ \ tnd C 



DitiD 

Knr Coinib 



> ! t SoHliih. wblle. well 
. / known in Engluid. 

r A fierj wine, rrom bmndy 
J being mingled with ii; 
\ HIDE thing like BariBcalwD 
tpure. 

{A light ordinuy wine of 
the eounlry. 

{Too kiiidt. it J and uiun. 
ndine ; bolh ftood. 
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Pno da 

VlUarinho des Fretres, i 
Gorraess, Almote 
do Corgo, Hormida,! 
Goials, C«OTrfinkaSy 
Gabfbra 




OntlieDoaro 



As the 

Ittt better m qaM&tj. 
\n onfiBsry wme. 
A good wine. 
A Kgbt port, of good qnafity. 

Wines of die Dooro, of 
the first and aecond qoali- 
tics, or Feitona and Ramo. 



No. IX. 

PORTUGAL WIXES imported into Gekat BEiTAnc from 1700 to 1832. 





Tkim. Hi 


M. GalL 

1 
1 47 i 


1 
1 
1 
1732 


T>ML HdL GdL 


• 1764 


T^OMLHite. GaB. 


1700 7.757 


104» 


2 


37 


13,046 


3 59 


1701 7.408 


2 


311 


1733 


11,162 





32 


|I765 


13,506 


1 34 


1702 i 5.924 


3 


00 


1734 


11.723 


1 


10 


1766 


13,135 


3 37 


1708 t 8,845 


1 


60 


1735 


13338 


1 





1767 


12,619 


1 39 


1704 1 9^4 


2 


49 


1736 


11.367 


2 


13 


1768 


14,311 


3 36 


1705 


a449 


2 


59 
23 


, 1737 


14,965 


1 


14 


1709 


13,760 


I 17 


I7O6 


7.700 





1 1738 


11.487 


2 


10 


1770 


114^19 


3 18 


1707 


9 011 


3 


44 


, 17» 


11.747 


1 


47 


1771 


12,396 


2 7 


1708 9.637 


2 


2^, 


1740 


7.524 


3 


28 


1 1772 


11.957 


3 52 


1709 7.651 





19! 


1741 


16,559 


1 


14, 


1773 


11.847 


44 


1710 6.729 


3 


18 


: 1742 


15,270 





20 


1774 


13.773 


2 39 


1711 7.ft47 


3 


^\ 


1743 


16.611 


2 


56 


1775 


12,658 


3 61 


1712 6,483 





36; 


. 1744 


8.028 


3 


27 


1776 


12.755 


I 13 


1713 5375 


2 


51 ; 


1745 


15,209 


2 


40 


1777 


14,482 


55 


1714 8.965 


1 


8 


1746 


11,450 


2 


35 


1778 


11,871 


1 46 


1715 10,721 


3 


46; 


1747 


13,490 


2 


30 


1779 


10,127 


2 9 


I7I6 9,105 


2 


37; 


1748 


11,820 


1 


40 


1780 


17.107 


1 48 


1717 10,340 





26! 


1749 


13.470 


2 


29 


1781 


10,963 


28 


I7I8 14,617 


2 


41 ! 


1750 


9,050 





60 


1782 


8.063 


58 


1719 12.171 





33 1 


1751 


10,188 





47 


1783 


10,908 


1 56 


1720 11,152 


1 


44 


1752 


10,132 


3 


4 


1784 


11,434 


3 13 


1721 14,086 


3 


26 


1753 


12,815 





58 


1785 


12.171 


61 


1722 11,580 





18 


1754 


10,036 


1 


9 


1786 


11.770 


1 37 


1723 r2,336 


3 


41 


1755 


11,022 


3 


34 


1787 


16,087 


13 


1724 14,222 


3 


50 


1756 


7.841 





20 


1788 


18,039 


3 27 


17*25 ; 14,403 


2 


30 


1757 


11,066 


2 


24 


1789 


19,839 


1 35 


1726 7.772 


3 


41 


; 1758 


10,826 


1 


27 


1790 


21,431 


3 22 


1727 12.945 


3 


35 


1759 


11.669 


2 


44 


1791 


23.606 


17 


1728 ' 18.208 





58 


1760 


10.986 


3 


33 


1792 


26,938 


3 23 


17-29 ; 14.371 


1 


25 


i 1761 


9.6-22 





10 


1793 


15.629 


2 9 


17:^ ' 8,279 


2 


5 


1762 


12.995 


2 


33 


1794 


22.229 


3 40 


1731 


13,122 


1 


58 


1763 


12,936 


3 


39 


1796 


25,286 


2 1 
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Tun*. Hdf. 


G«U. 


1809 


Tuna. Hdft. OalL 


1821 


Tuns. Hds. OsU. 


1796 


15,017 2 


58 


20.578 1 61 


12,092 3 13)1 


1797 ! 12,420 2 


14 


1810 


27.360 39 


1822 


14,814 2 20 


1798 16.956 3 


11 


1811 


9,260 2 19 




Imp. GsU. 


1799 


24,300 1 


10 


1812 


15,007 3 28 


1823 


2,775.941 


1800 


20.738 


47 


1813 


f Returns lost 
\ by fire. 


1824 


2,392,557 


1801 


28.669 1 


27 


1825 


4,587,616 


1802 


22,023 


7 


1814 


15,498 48) 


1826 


2,883,891 


1803 


27,682 3 


53 


1815 


16.913 60 


1827 


3,063.394 


1804 


9849 2 


3 


1816 


8,215 35i 


1828 


3,008.808 


1805 


20,003 


61 


1817 


14,125 1 36| 


1829 


2.416.132 


1806 


19,848 1 


38 


1818 


17.944 2 4 


1830 


2.608.3U 


1807 


23.914 1 


62 


1819 


10,311 1 24 


1831 


2,933,176 


1808 


22,093 


16 


1820 10,598 1 24} 


1832 


2,762.935 



No. X. 

WINES OP MADEIRA AND THE AZORES. 



Name. 



Malvasia, or Malmsey . . . 

Madeira 

Sercial 

Muscatel 

Tinto 

Figaa do Pereiro \ 

Santo Antonio / 

•VinoPassado | 

•Vino Seco 



Province or Town. 



Madeira 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Pico in the 

Azores 

Ditto 



Remarks. 



Rich and sweet 
A durable, dry wine. 
Ditto, of excellent quality. 
Not exported ; a good wine. 

{ A red wine, changing in 
< twenty years to rich old 

(^ Madeira in colour. 

{Of inferior kind to the 
above. 

}A species of Malmsey, of 
light quality ; keeps ilL 

{A dry wine, light, not 
durable. 



* The importations of these wines are included in the list of 
miscellaneous wines imported, page 378. 



Bb2 



^■S 



Xo. XL 



• GmKAT Bkitaiv bnm 1785 to 1832. 






1 

i.#;4 * 

KI74 1 






?o I 






7W MI 



«»I 



«M 3 



3 

3 
1 

3 






I 



9 ! 
13 

1« 
17 

41 
If 



1«M 

iwm 

1W7 

laic 

ISM 
!«• 

uu 

ISI3 
ItU 
ItU 
ItlC 

1S17 
ISlt 



1JS4 
l^TS 
1.1«1 
1j6K 
13tl 

i7» 
f9« 



l^lt 






1^13 
1.2?i 
231C 



3 

• 
3 
3 
3 
• 
1 
1 
• 
3 



1 

41 
CI 

set 

44 
34 
33 
47 J 



1819 
1898 < 
1831 : 
1823 

1823 
1824, 
1825 1 



2^ 

2,617 1 61) 

9.411 9 44jl 

2,046 I 58iy 



1827 
1828 



2 59| 1830 

• 111 1831 

1 3| 1839 
9 58| 

2 M 



45M17 
489,816 
541.453 



306.041 
258.7^ 
918^1 1 
204,956 
228,221 
219,102 



Xo. XIL 
-^M£THCEX TREATT.** (P)i«e911.) 

PORTUGAI^ 

Trrmty betm^m Emsl^fd amd Pcrtmgaij signed Dec. 27* 1 703. 

Akt. 1. — His sacred Royal Majesty of Portugal promises, 
both in his own name and that of his snooessors, to admit for 
ever hereafter^ into Portugal, the woollen cloths and the rest 
of the woollen manufartures of the Britons, as was accus- 
tomed until they were prohibited by the laws ; nevertheless, 
upon this condition : 

2 . — That is to say, that her sacred Majesty of Great Britain 
shall, in her own name and that of her successors, be obliged 
for ever hereafter to admit the wines of the growth of Por- 
tugal into Great Britain ; so that at no time, whether there 
shall be peace or war between the kingdoms of Great Britain 
and France, any thing more shall be demanded for these 
wines, by the name of customs or duty, or whatsoever other 
title, directly or indirectly, whether they shall be imported 
into Great Britain in pipes or hogsheads, or other casks, than 



p 
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what shall be demanded from the like quantity n 
French wine, deducting or abating it third part of the custom 
or duty ; but if at any time this deduction or abatement of 
customs, which is to be made as aforesaid, shall in any manner 
he attempted and prejudiced, it shall be just and lawfid for 
his sacred royal Majesty of Portugal atrain to pruhibit the 
woollen cloths, and the rest of tlie British woollen manufac- 

3. — The most eKcelknt I^ords of the Plenipotentinries 
promise and take upon themselves that their above-named 
« shall ratify this treaty, and that within the space of 
I months the ratiti cation shall he exchanged. 
Chen al lubtm, the 27(A Dec. 1 703. 

MabCHIB AtEORETBNBIS. 

John Methveh. 






"NATURAL EFFECTS OF THE MONOPOLY." (Page 326.) 

The Oporto Company seem to have possessed astonishing 
power over the seasons, in that the wines were rarely affected 
in price by bad or good vintages, hut came to England in the 
same qualities and prices as usual, however they went to other 
countries. It must be observed, that the Company Bxed the 
time of the vintage often without any regard to the chance of 
the rains setting in, these taking place some aea-ions a few days 
sooner tlian others, and thus injuring the vintage. Whetlier 
tliey delayed it to the last moment, in hopes to obtain a riper 
and more perfect vintage, or whether any motive more ignoble 
was the cause, is not clear. In the fine climate of Portugal 
tlio hazard from bad seasons must be thought very slight, 
much less than in Burgundy. Neither in a good season in 
Uut^ndy, nor any where else, would the first class of wines 
be some very fine, and some very bad. First and third classes 
would he equally affected by a good or bad season, but this 
is not the Company's experience in a steady southern climate. 
The prices of the wine, nevertheless, hiivc nothing to do with 
the quantity or quality. The following yean carry thepriccM 
i>f the better wines pet tun, and the character of the year** 



I 



Tbe yean 1797 aafi W79lk. m anna 
jei»botk]iUDkad''winr%i£=^ HTM, l«BflL nd IMl, 
ome. Id the TMtnn] ooaaam if smmttL '&t inne of 

woald be materiallT afieSDi ^ tftr !■£ 
did not mcmopol J 



Tean. 



18(10 
IIWI 
11102 
lftfi3 

iao4 

180/> 
lIKMt 

1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 



QutHty, 




Bad ..— C Il» « 

Bad KM # SS^iM 41,471 

Generally bad, Mme good*. •• fli 3 # Tl/Jit S7<SS 

Good :ni tS • ^UB 44jMf 

Good ffl 9 • Trot SMS! 

Good flii» « XiGS IMW 

Middiinu e » « 

Very good flS 9 # 

Ordinary « 1» • 

Middling Sil SI « SKJSM 44.1« 

Middling, bat fame of lii^is«av IS 9 # SftAS 4l.l5i 

Home good, of fttU flaToiir,lmt&e}it 114 9 # SUSt &4.7Si 

Kotnegood I#t»ll* 4UO !«,£» 

Good« lome rery fine ISI # # 2&J»13 JM^S 

Ordinary Ml # # mkl mi«c 

Ditto 1« # # ^ 



1816 I Verygood C t 



Middling S4 # # -4;jtl9 IMSI 

Ordinary S4 • 

Middling, lonie good fC • 



1810 

1817 
1818 

1810 i Ditto, loroe bigfa flavoured 9S • # 7 

1820 

Tbe total exportation of wines irom Opono kai bm iiKiunJ of kte 
years. In 1819 tbere were 13,146 pipes Ich i ipiwiiJ tkui m ITM, and ia 
1820 tbe quantity was 4,486 less. 



Verygood Jl U 4 71.23131.196 



It will be leen that the price of 1 800, after no less tbtn 
three bad yean, is nearly equal to the good years. It is re- 
maxked in other oountries, that abundant years are, for die 
moat part, years of good quality and good prices, but dien 
they have not the enjoyment of a chartered tympany to balance 
natural disadvantages. 

These and other abuses were often noticed, but the treaty 
and the Company, twin evils, stifled every thing like resist- 
ance to their deqwtism. The Company was always tri- 



I 
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iimphant. The same wine has been shipped to England 
from Oporto, in virtue of the treaty, at 40/. b pipe, and to 
other countries at 20/. ! The JJoard of Trade in viiin pointed 
out the character of this monopoly in 1767- 

In 177^, Sir Edward Barry remarks, that the port wines of 
that time were got much heavier and more beating than they 
formerly were, and took much longer time to mature. 



"MODIFICATION uV THE COMPANY'S CHARTER." 
(Page 220.) 

" 1. The General Company for the Superintendence and 
Enconiagement of the Vineyards of the Alto Douro shall 
continue in existence, in as far as tJie production of wines in 
that district shall exceed the quantity exported and used for 
home consumption. 

" 5. The existing divisions of Feitoria and Ramo hIibII 
cease : but the exterior line of demareatiDn shall be retted, 
comprehending all those lands which are now planted, or may 
afterwards be planted with low vines, within the said 
boundarj'. 

" 6. The Directors of the Company shall condnue, as here- 
tofore, to take an account of the quantity and qualities of 
wine produced, and to regulate the tonnage upon it. 

" 9, The Government, on receiving tlie Report of the 
Directors, shall determine, according to the circurastancca, 
both the day (or the opening of the Fair of the Douro, and the 
time of its duration ; provided always, that the opening be 
not deferred beyond the second day of February. 

" 10, The preferences which the law had accorded to the 
Company, and tlie legitimate export-merchants (negociaates 
legitimos exportadores), are declared to be abolished. 

"11. Every citizen shatl be at liberty to purchase winvs in 
the Alto Douro, and to sell them in the town of Oporto, or 
wherever else he may find expedient, as well as to distil any 
wines, whether of his own manufacture, or bought by him. 



" 12. Tbe Conqmj ihaD be obliged to purchase, mt tbe 
piioe fixed bj die Imw of the 21st Septonbcr 1802, all tbe 
vxDe remammg unsold after tbe £ur of Regoa, that shall be 
offered to h by the ^nners, untfl the end of March. 

** IS. TTie wine mentioDed in die preceding aitide, in case 
it be not exported, may be applied to the same purposes is 
die inferior vines, or sold for distillation. 

^ IS. Onhr the Directors of the Company shall have die 
xi^^i to sell and import brandy for preparing and mixing wiUi 
vines, vidiin the bairiers of Oporto, Villa Nova de Gaya, 
and the line of demarcation of the Alto Douro. 

** ^^. The present decree diaU continue in force for the 
sp^ce of five years, or untfl the whole or any of the articles 
contained in it shall be revised or altered in sudi manner as 
may be judged fit." 



No. xni. 



SECOXD AXD THIRD CLASSES. 



rrAUAX AKD siriLiAN wnrss. 



orTbvn 



Ckrisd 



STr&ras« 
Bjua . . . . 



{Naples, 
Mount VesuTios 



I 



Mascoli. 



ScUrrm 

MacdiU . . . . 
San Gioranni 



Skily 

Naplct 

Ditto 



SicUy. 
Mount Etna 



Caunia : Ditto 

Tormina and Faro | Ditto 

OTi^to • Roman States 

Asti j Piedmont 

Bianillo and Aleatico . . . . ' Elba 

Bischillato j Ditto 

Procjinico Ditto 

ChUnti Toscany 



Aleatico 



Ditto 



} 



Red ridi muscadine, q£ 
a fine flaroar and peHume. 

Luscious red muscadine. 

Resembling Burgundy. 

Ordinary wine. 

The best red wines in 
the island, <^ excellent 
body, like the secondary 
Rhone growths ; rare in the 
island. 

Pitchy taste, ordinary winct. 

Tolerably good. 

Excellent durable red whies. 

Ditto. 

Good wine of the secood da«. 

A durable wine, exports weD. 

A wumsseux wine. 

A good wine. 

{Resembling the Tinto of 
Alicant in flan>urand bou- 
quet. 

( 



Uli, Lunporecchin 
Monte Spcrloli, Pan 

dna. Glogoli 

Vil di Uorini 



VinoOfKo ... 
CarlgliuiD . . . 
B(ii md Tirrn 
R««i» 



Glentce 

AiptiDO 

Fundi 

< Corijtlloiil 



Teriii 

OTi<ia(>hile)... 
Monte Fiuconc . 



BMl 

Monlc rutdno 

Montalcino, Itimeneie, '1 
Ponl-Ecote nnd Smto ' 
!jtephu» J 



Good wincg ot the c 



Uke Anmo, 

Muia dr CipDUB 

Ditto 

Naplm 



Dilio. 

A delicate floe ci 



Catnpagna 
Kinftidoni of 

NaplH 



LIpwi I>l« 
Nnr Bolc^a 
Near Spoleto 

New Caitri 
Roman Statei 
Near the Ligo 

Roioao Sutei 

Ditto 



Plain of IHm 



Klb« 



Miitcadine and coDimon. 
fn dt Iff w*r. 
Ciood ardiiiary vrlne. 

{Bet>«n llgbl French 
wlao and tin enir. 
A nn dc mmatrnt. 
> Good ordinary wine. 



oria]erabtc<|ualily. 

Ditto. 

{Ordinary winei and aii- 
prrior mutcadine. 

nood •rinri. 

Good n)» iodine. 

Mucutine, not durable. 

I strong niuicacllni', 
!\j perrumed anil Hn- 

Ditto, eicellenu 

{f 'hu a li^utMf, ofgreatn 
or leu merit i not bearing 
eiponalion. 

{Good wine, bol ■ amall 
quantity made. 
Weak »iue. 

f The mo>l oleemeri of 
\the Tiucan tniucsdinn. 

Good miucadinei. 



{.itt"™!,: 
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Name. 



Vino Morto 

Vino Santo 

Bellagio 

Labusca 

Pavia 

Monte di Brianza 

Panocchia, Vigatto, Tra- \ 
ver8etoIo,Caaola,ATola, > 
Axano J 

Val Irdone, Bottola,] 
Pontfe d'Allolio, Ver-f 
detto, Sala del Christof 
Creta ) 

Santo PretasM, Preteale, 
Caselle, Lassuraaco, 
Rugarlo, Castellina, 
SaUo Maggiore, Vil- 
la- Chiara, Claretto, 
Pazola 

Ratrera and Sapolo .... 

Vin Piccolit 



The Veronese 

Ditto 

Lake of Como 

Mantua 

Pavia 

Milan 

Parma 



Placentia 



District of Borgo 
Placentia 



Modena 
Friuli 



{Deficient in spirit and 
strength. 
Good red and white wines. 
Wines of colour and spirit. 
An agreeable wine. 
Both dry and 
bat very inferior 
Good flaTonred 



{ 



Ordinary wines of the country. 



Ditto. 






Inferior wines, some of 
them vina de li^uemr, haring 
a disagreeable taste of 
honey. 



{Ordinary wine for home 
consumption. 
Resembling Tokay. 



No. XIV. 

These Italian wines, as well as the Sicilian, of the Azores, 
&c. and other kinds, except those from the Cape of Good Hope, 
on' included in the following list of miscellaneous wines im- 



nm 

17H7 

I7SH> 

I7JM 
l7i>iJ 

\VM 

I7J»A 
1 7WJ 

I7»7 
I7W 
I7m» 



\JM, TV 11^< 


Ut& bAA« 


> TC»&XV 


kA«^a t»k\f ikf 


L/V 0|#\ 


^^#XtA^\&« 


• 


run*. Hd& Gall 


1801 


Tuni. Hdc Gall. 


1 

1817 


Tans. HdiL GaU 


&2 » 


21 


GO 2 


10 


641 3 35} 


73 1 


10 


1802 


71 3 


53 


1 1818 


1,204 1 12 


M 


<n 


1803 


177 2 


29 


1819 


919 2 11] 
1,044 3 ^ 


42 2 


13 


1804 


188 


58 


1820 


27 1 


45 


1805 


20 3 


3 


1821 


1,159 3 5 


15 S 


7 


1806 


156 2 





1822 


755 1 24 


22 2 


54 


1807 


161 3 


21 




Imp. Gall. 


24 S 


55 


: 1808 


746 


7 


1823 


176,141 


.^1 


35 ; 


1809 


• 535 


5 


1824 


265,217 


12 


30 


1810 


1.362 2 


25 


1825 


331,268 


in 2 


40 . 


1811 


874 3 


35 


1826 




SK% 1 


39 


1812 


2.539 


429 


1827 


223,850 


37 1 


23 


1813 


No returns. 


1828 


174,590 


27 


m 


1814 


1.894 1 


^ 


1829 


206.689 


let 1 


24 . 


1815 


889 1 


19 


. 1830 


238,909 


IN S 


3 


1816 


1 897 3 


151 


1831 
1832 


262,489 
262.860 



No. XV. 

SECOND AKD THIRD CLASS. 



Pntloeo or Town. 



Toliajr, Bucnce, 

Autbnich .... 

Tok>y,MuUi.... 

OyangytEKh 

CEdenb«urg 



Men«. 



Nnr Mount 
Tok«y, HuDgarjf 

MdqdI Main, 
Upper Hungary 
Lower Hunpiry 
DUtrict of And, 

Dino 



ErloD 

Rnilh 

BtOyorgy . 
Ofen 



Carlowiti 

S«Mrd 

On* Warden . 
Bclilller . '. 



Upper Hungary 
Lower Hungary 



Neu Pcith 
In the Danubi 

In ScUvonU 



! See wiim of firtl cItM. 
A jemndaty Tokay. 
1 WinEs both red uii] 
/ while, much ejteenied. 
Ditto. 

}Ited kind, much eileemcd 
for iplrit and iirMmeM. 

{Like Tokiy, preferred by 
ITdoiing"™""'"""' 
{Good red and white 
winei, and an Aiubrucli. 
Similar to (Edenbourg. 
' ■ while wine of eicei- 
quilily. some whit in 
la like Tokay. 
Good wine of the country. 
> ReKmblei Cdte Rotie. 



( PJunU.-l 

outh i TropfWer- \ 

\ muth ) 

.. _ ..J 



Olodan, Me'nDi,GyDrdk. ' 



ewmblel Liinguedoc:, a 
IredwineofihecDonlry. 
Near Tr.n.yt.a. \ p; 

Ibe fortreu \ f ""'°- 

. Bi™i.., / Stronu and .wcei, nf a 

lainnien ^„d colour. 

'*''"' {.piw^wdCora^ood."'"' 



Modeon 

KatKbdorT. Oronau, Ob- 



NeuM<>ed,ZKhelbc,Ka<tad 
JnhbBgy,Bl*ey,S(elre>eh f 

Weiakirchen \ 

Zip*, Ai*a, Lipiaw 

Buokweti 

VinitM. Toeplila 



fand Bon 



Dilioi lamequatily. 
I WincaTlbciDuntry, A utbrnrh 
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Name. 



Province or Town. 



Rcmarkt. 



Marachina 



S 



Cotnar 



Piatra . 
Gravosa 
Semlin . 



Syrmia and Posega, 



Podskalski . 
Melnick ... 
Poleschowitz 



i 



Mount Calenberg 

Hoeflein, Kloster New-" 
bourg, Unter Kutxen-i 
dorf, Kaplenburgy Mu- 
dorfy Salnendorf, and I 
Lichtenstein 



Giberwein 



Spitz 

Luttenberg 

Radkersbourg, ArnfeU, 
Windiscb, Gonowitx 
Kerchenberg . . 

Sansal, Leitschach, Pic- 
kerne, Stadlberg,Pul8- 
gau, Sauritsch, Raen, 
Rast, Peittersberg, 
Wiesel 



eU,) 
it*,V 



Moettling, Weinitz . 

Preyenthurn, Wipach, 
Tscheremble, Marza 
niin 

Prosecco Antignana, St 
Serf Trieste 



Berchetz 



s 



St Patronio, Petit To- 
kai, St. Thomas, &c 

Corregliano 

Izeszgard 



} 






Sebenicoy Dal- 
matia 

MoldaTia 

WaUachia 

Ragusa 

SclaTonia 

Ditto 

Circle of LeuC- 
meritz, Bohemia 
Circle of Bunzlow 

Moravia 

Austria 



Ditto 



}A wine highly charac- 
terised ; not the liqueur. 

{Green in colour, and 
strong as brandy. 
Light, rivalling Tokay. 
Chx>d country wine. 
Good red wine. 
I Both red« and of agree- 

< able flavour, and mudi 
(^spirit 

}Red winei which will 
not keep. 
Ditto, like Burgundy. 
i Good wines, equal to 
\ Hungarian. 
Ordinary wine. 

( Wines of little note, ge- 

< nerally of a green hue, and 
(^ drank young. 



( A wine that will keep, 
< though of no extraordinary 
(^quality. 
Ditto jGood wine. 

Lower Styria Good wines, red and white. 

{Of the next Yank to the 
foregoing. 



Southerly, near 
Vienna 



Ditto 



Ditto 

Carinthia 
Ditto 

Istria 

An Adriatic 

island 

At Capo d' Istria, 

Pirano, Cittanovn 

Istria 

In the Tolna 
district 



Good wines of the country. 



{Resembling good Italian 
wines. 

Ditto. 



{ 
} 
} 
{ 

> A superior red wine. 



Red and white, spark- 
ling, and well flavoured. 

Red wine, deep coloured, 
and sweet 

Good vint de Ifquemr. 

A good wine, oonaumed 
at Venice. 



Importations included in preceding list Page 378. 



Wine* 


of.heC*P 


eofT 


oonH 




1801 


iol833.incliuuve. 




TuuKdi 


(Ul. 


iflia 


•Ruu. Hdk G(J1. 




ln«>«talO.Ua«. 


IHfll 


45 2 




40 S SU 


843,173 


mn 


16 3 


wt 


1813 


No Relutnx. 


\mi 


6111,078 


ma 


n 1 


»l 


IHU 


349 3 65 


IH-W 


746,936 


urn 


fl 3 




11116 


1,513 1 4 


1828 


35fi,»70 


ll<05 


U 3 


u 


IK16 


1.031 3 21] 


1837 


079,447 


IHW 


'J 


fi7 


1817 


4.S1H 29 


183B 


U09,H06 


nwiT 


SO 3 


4» 


iai8 


3,048 » 16J 


iBa» 


C5:i.743 


ItNIK 


17B I 


m 


1819 


1,648 3 1^ 


18.10 


6SU.408 


mat 


111 


:u) 


ia3« 


1,926 W^ 


IH3I 


637,188 


IKIII 


19 3 


41 


lfl2l 


2.113 3 1^ 
2,244 S]) 




640.357 


IHll 


a 2 


19 


1822 







Total PnENair, 


SrANiiH, RaENiiii an 


roBTUouBiE Win El importeil 






nbiG> 


EATB« 


T*IHho 


m 


700 


tn1785 








Tubi. tldi. OmU. 
23,302 U 10 


ir^ 


WB^. 


3M. 


1758 




1700 


25 072 




60 


i.\tm 


1 64 


1701 


21,443 




23 


17S0 


I0B23 




31 


1750 


15.405 


3 19 


1702 


16.726 




63 


1781 


24.239 




68 


1760 


15.427 


3 47 


1703 


II,U»3 




42 


1732 


31.384 




It 


1701 


14,003 


3 48 


1704 


I3.HII 




67 i\ 1733 


21,420 




67 


1763 


16.097 


1 


170S 


12,070 




17 


1734 


21,284 




47 


1763 


17.082 


3 21 


1 ou 


10.073 




31 


17:16 


24.416 




28 


1764 


17.3IW 


1 42 


I 07 


13,902 




16 


1736 


20,7«3 




10 


17«5 


18.133 


) 4 


1 08 


14.380 




60 


1737 


3(>,e06 




38 


17iiB 


18,473 


14 


1 09 


13.1.18 




48 


1738 


22,171 






17«7 


n.m 


3 5 


1710 


16.1(09 




«! 


I73U 


1R.6it4 




28 


l7Ffl 


18.680 


58 


1711 


16.4U1 




14 


1740 


16.IU8 




Kl 


1700 


18 371 


a 30 


1712 


12.077 




27 


1741 


17.178 




3 


1770 


16,724 


40 


171.1 


1G,U37 




fl 


i7<a 


IO.7I6 




68 


1771 


16874 


3 12 


1714 


IH.747 




67 


1743 


17(i55 




34 


1773 


15,697 


2 42 


1715 


21,761 




9 


1744 


10.276 




80 


1 1773 


10 43) 


3 20 


17I8 


18,834 




7 


1746 


10.034 




34 


'1774 


17JHB 


1 20 


1717 


23,2110 




58 


1746 


l2,aC6 




11 


177s 


17,730 


13 


1718 


23,076 






1747 


14.560 




33 


I77B 


16.734 


NO 


1719 


20SI0 




13 


1748 


16,1.16 




10 


1777 


18,217 


3 00 


17^0 


19.14 1 





44 


,1749 


21,665 




36 


' 1778 


14.343 


51 


1721 


26,263 





46 


1760 


16,45R 






1779 


13.700 


2 10 


1723 


26,470 





43 


1751 


14.788 




3 


1780 


20.614 


2 30 


1723 


22,415 




1 


1758 


13,708 




36 


1701 


13.311 


3 20 


1724 


23,076 




8 


1753 


18.857 




20 


1 1782 


0.701 


.19 


I73S 


24,722 




36 


1754 


144IH3 




60 


! I7«S 


13,624 


1 61 


1798 


I9.SM 




24 


1766 


16,644 




22 


17M 


14,490 


66 


1787 


31,0«U 




01 


1760 


13,304 




18 


ITS6 


14,807 


1 37 


1728 


30,045 




32 


1757 


"■"" 




M 









No. xmi. 



■▼i^ncotxii 




Receipts of Bereooe 



— 


"=r 


£. t. 


dL 


Ymm. gS^ 1 ^ •• ^ 


■7» 


L4;f9ai8; 


\ 




• r 
UM CL48U34 33A3.736 13 1 


- *^^* 


X4«I.JSo«»f ImpOTtadl 


I8I9 5..MM87 2^1,113 18 3 


* * • 


-UJBdSS 


i" EzpavtL 




I8I# CJKJ7V 3.513,615 16 3 


-4*** 


^ *MU^ *ttBaM 




1811 5s»Mr74 3,169^1 6 3 






t^B^m^Ca^ 


1813 M3M89 1^11^3 19 11 






mmt^tHmmcmtfi 


k 


1813 <71U<8 Records burned. 


-4W 


luU4.dB 


7Sl.alS 


3 


1814 4911*963 3,092340 19 4 


tj9 


Hi^autir 


iBBiSm 7 


4 


1815 5968^435 3495,890 18 


VTfi 


r.«jLjj» 


•Mti7i» • 


« 


1816 4^43M97 1410,290 5 8 


:7tt 


itM&:Si» 


I.l»iaiH5 3 


• 


1817 5>^I4JSS ^023»720 8 2 


iiw 


'UWi:H» 


mmjsm i 


3 


1818 6439^499 3341^80 3 7 


-l^i 


'i:m:£» 


TMUMB IS 


• 


1819 4478489 ,1402,097 1 U 


:7» 


Skjieri:*! 


i.iaarss 15 


1 


18a» 5419469 1416496 2 5 


•4^* 




i.i;au3S3 19 


7 


1831 541C569 1,707,491 7 10 


-4^« 


3l:i7iu»i 


I.3nu«5 L} 


8 


1823 4479^159 1,794,013 11 8 


ITM 


•c:«iuB7 


i.j:s.«ii c 


7 


1833 5^39M19 1.907.466 13 3 


- «iHP 


4»rrr.«ii 


LtflBe8» la 


• 


1894 5w47i^732 lil67*9&3 13 10 


tIMM 


r.rawTi 


I.«T^3 S 


i 


1835 84Sa493t 794,000 4 6 


Il»& 


r.««ML31ll 


IJieiMT 9 It 


ItiS 6,459414 1.270,118 1 6 


IMS i&JBSuriS 


LMLOTS 19 




1837 7.28S;110 1.426,550 11 9 


tMEl 


JLIIII.4IK 


±l4l.3Bf 13 




1838 748Ma5 1406,122 15 4 


Td»4 


i.i4an» 


1.2114.323 5 




1839 7.446,159 1421,433 19 3 


ItfM 


4.W.^l 


±«W3.MW 8 




1839 6.461.635 1489,668 17 4 


'dw» 


XJaKLiSSd 


ijai.438 11 




1831 6488,239:1,575.438 6 9 


l«T 


jj«t387 


2J3CI97 18 




1833 6486,687 1,581,611 7 8 

i 1 

1 



* *>^or nnmced in 1786 from £99 8iL Oyd. per toa« in British ships, to 
^M K^ <<.<. JO French wines, and from £49 14s. 4^4. to £33 16s. 6d. oo 
^xtujicwe^w *o^ Spanish. 

• In ld35. die doty wns rednccd on French wines to 6t. old wine 
iM«Kure« jr 7*- 3^^ the imperial gallon. This was followed by a consnrap- 
-Aw Ae n^«mtn|^ three years, that increased the rerenoe £9,000 a year 
.sMcv -han it had been at the high daCy. Wine too was allowed to be ia- 
'jiM«v4 u pach:^ge« of any size. The le d nctioa of revenne this year was 
.>«jt%C V the allowance fer itock on hand. 

; rtw ^iiftf^r on French wine fhrdMT rednoed* and as well as on all wines, 
<(iMMp( C^ wuMw iud at 5f. 6^ the oaperial gaUoo. The duty on Cape 

18S< bat it was raised 4d. per gallon. 



WiHEB of ill kinda imported into Imelahd (br Home Cannnnptioa, 
■nd Beceipu orRennue ihcreon, from I78O lo 1888. 



Y-. 


OiDoai. 


/. ^ d. 


Y«. 


0.noM. 


e. ,. d. 


17» 


1,396.303 


130,187 8 4 


180S 


1,384,991 


334 889 1(1 B 


1790 


MM,g99 


I3a,5«) 12 7 


1810 


1,020,275 


272.971 12 7 


17BI 


I,4S0,a7fl 


138.010 7 9 


1811 


894.792 


363.136 8 6 


17BS 




isn.iio 5 6 


1813 


892,U48 


278,066 7 4 


1703 


l,04l,9n 


ih.«m; 18 a 


1813 


7mMM 


253,765 1 6 


I7H 


1.37t.4» 


117.H39 2 3 


1814 


KI6.I37 


334.736 7 3 


17«S 


8,I»9,0IH 


3BI.I6S S U 


1815 


730.361 


3113.0(11 11 3 


17M 


1,199,139 


128.728 9 « 


IBIU 


439.B03 


187,168 3 


1797 


313.312 


4l,fiOB 3 1 


1R17 


671 696 : 3(M.K0I 11 lit 


1798 


1,M8,26S 


184,489 12 n 


1H18 


(M2,20C 1 23&.n3S 1(1 101 


I79S 


3.M8,1«fl 


343,194 U 1 


i«ia 


689.85413(13,201 19 7 


1800 1 1.0»t,0S2 


157,594 13 


18-20 


608.501 189,421 6 6} 


1801 ' 1,346 743 


\in.eia \a 4 


1821 


842.701 1 309.000 11 


I80S «,130.3SA'348,lt» 14 9 


lK£i 


5HH.03«: 188,808 6} 


1803il,e»03l 889.m 3 


1H23 


647,218 180.704 18 lit 


ISTH 1.708.510, 337,i:t2 1» ll> 


\»24 


584.629,1(1,1,168 11 4 


1808; 881.fl90 ' SSl.»a7 10 » 


1K26 


953,810 '140,(166 7 It 


1806 1,053,9791^4.103 7 » 


1830 


822.588 166.181 12 01 


I8O7 l,60»,S78 1 305.689 2 4 


1827 


928,819 1174 aw 16 71 


ISDB 1,180,716 1 394,736 14 9 


1838 


1,003.224 1 193.928 10 9 



Natwhhtlandlng the inneuc of population nearly (o doullp, S33.039 
pUon> of wine leu wen dnnk in Ireland in 1838 than In I7'tn. Between 
I7D1 anJ 1814 the duty wai nited on French <tine> fruni £33 ^,. per luii 
:o £144 7i. Bd: and Porlugneu and other wine* tram £33 U. M. to 
£96 11j. The caninjiience wu, that in 1824 the coniumption had bllen 
B 584.629 gailoni, uul the revenue hud only increued to ./IB5,000 with 
I qundnipled duly I 



DUTIES ON WINES. 



Parliamentaiy p(kper3 of son 
thetimeof the revolution in I61 
qaently, greitt quantitiei of Frc 



standing sbow that ilown to 
., or even a year or two subse- 
:h win(! were imported, to the 
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extent in some yean of 20,000 timt. Hie jealousy towaids 
every thing French mfter that thne, indnced the laying on ci 
enormous duties by legislators, who were not wise eiMyugh to 
reflect that those wines must have been exchanged for British 
commodities of one class or another. In 1713f no less than 
twenty-four pounds sterling a tun were laid upon them in the 
shape of duty. From 1770 to 1782 firom sixty to ninety-six 
pounds were levied, while other wines only paid from thirty to 
fifty pounds. Those duties were reduced in 1786, but during 
the late war they were raised to 144/. 7i. 6d. on French, and 
95/. 10«. on Portuguese, whfle German and Hungarian wines 
paid 118/. 13<. in British bottoms. In 1825 these absurd 
duties, which had acted most prejudicially to the leremie, and 
were unjust to the consumer as well as to trade, were reduced, 
and in 1831 finally settled at a duty of five shillings and six- 
pence a gallon upon all wines except Cape. The variatHm in 
these heavy duties was a proof how little reason and sound 
sense had to do with the enactment of them, seeing that 
whether French, Spanish, Portuguese, or any other wines were 
imported, they must be paid for in British manufactnrea, and 
what claim had the manufacturer of woollen over the maker 
of cotton goods, bar iron, silk, or steel ware ? 

The duty of 1713 was levied from 1726 to 1736, an average 
often years, on 23,109 tuns per annum, French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and Portuguese wines alone, the population being about 
five millions ; including other wines imported, 24,000 tuns 
may be reckoned as the importation, which would give a re- 
venue of 576,000/. Now that of 1786, with duties from 32/. 
to 50/., and 7,000,000 of population, only yielded 721,518/. 
I9s. 3(/. Tripling the population of 5,000,000, the aggregate u 
15,000,000, and tripling the duty at 24/., we have l,72S,OOOiL 
being more than the revenue fi-om wine in the last year, 1832, 
supposing the consumption had increased only in the same 
ratio, and the duties remained as in 1726. But the duty of 
24/. was on French wines, Portuguese paid but 7/. 5«. 3iL 
per tun. 

Madeira, until March 3, 1825, paid 9s. 2\d. the impe- 
rial gallon, afler that time to 1831, 4s, lOd. Cape paid 
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3i. 0\J„ French wines ISi. Hd. Cape was then reduced to 
2k. 3iI. and French to li. 3^d. Rhenish wmcs paid 1 U. S^d. 
until 1825. 

CONSUMPTION OF WINE IN ENGLAND. 

The consumption of wine in England for the undermen- 
tioned years was in proportion to the population :^ 

Vor. Fnpulatin. OH Oiltou 

1700 G.476.U(H) S,Q2-^,MI4 KrL>nch,SpuiiBb,PorlUKu«e. & Germin, only. 

17^ ft,4U7,(KHI :i,«»4,OI2 Dillo. Dulici being nit«d. 

1801 8,073,980 7,OOG.3ll) Of all kindi. Imperial galloa.. 

1811 I0,I«3,0T6 6.800,674 Dilta. Dido. 

IH31 li;^^B.U^^ 5,U16,6(J[I Ditto. Dillo. 

1833 13.8llU,«;7d fE,3UU,ll8; Dillu. Ditto. 

Seotlind Tdt three periodi. 
Ysu- PopulitioiL Gdlsu. 

1801 I,ail»,0«8 317.833 

181 1 1,805,688 340,347 

1821 2,093,456 3V0,DOO 

The duty in 1801 was 1,922,987/., and in 1821, 1.737 ,491^., 
with an intrrease of population in the latter year of 2,290,690, 
It is clear the people of England drank in 1700 three 
tiroes as much wine in proportion as they do now. The 
natural consequence has bet-n the increased consumption of 
Epirils. From 1780 to 1830, the consumption of British 
made Hpirits increased from 873,840 gallons to 7,732,101, 
keeping pace with the increase of crime ; as if not only the 
tempcratiu^ of the atmosphere, but the amount of misery, 
poverty, and crime, were to be guaged by alcohol. Ireland, 
in 1821, paid duty only on 2,049,570 gallons of home made 
spuits, but in 1828 on no less than 9,004,539! Even Scot- 
land in 1784 distilled but 268,503 gallons of spirit, and in 
1828 distilled 5,716,180. It is therefore, a fact, however 
inueh of an anomaly it may appear, that inebriety ia this 
country has increased with the diminution of tlie wine con- 
sumption, and morals as well as health have suflered by the 
kiame decrease, and the increased use consequently of ardent 
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{ 




1-sn 

4'379 
»SI7 



11-172 

lo^sn 



13-350 
S180f 
4-9lft 
4-245 
3-112 
4186 

31«6 
31-695 



51-688 
46<I39 
63-405 
61^748 
181M0 
11^13 
12^2 
36-986 
19-610 
12HU2 



Di:io 

Ditto 

Dino 

Kno 

Ditto 

Ditto naw^" • I 

Ditto Rome 

Ditto ••• Zwite •.••••••••••••! 

Barrile Rhooe DepartMient 

B«rg Eimcr lUtisbon 23196 

Both Germany 126-000 

Botle Franc* 112519 

Brenta Milan 18865 

Ditto ', Verona 19199 

Ditto Bergamo 19-223 



15413 
17^25 
63 390 



Cantara 
Ditto . 



Alicant . 
Arragoo 



3052 
2-724 



155 
151 



18-532 
16511 



I 42-276 



36199 
50 534 



16^073 
16^073 
11-788 
15850 



iaO-000 

aooHNW 

195^48 
174279 
24OHI00 



68133 
41-685 
45-584 
140<NIO 
74-225 
45 584 
77-075 
58-341 

66707 

240HN)0 

87-812 

477108 

42BinO 

71-405 

72-337 

72-761 

11-554 
10313 









































HiiDg^y. Higher 

DillD, Lower 










Dilto Vbiemiu.. \ 
Dillo Scheukmui / ' ' 


""""burg { 






Ditto, Gre.1 
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Indi«, Ceylon 










A 
















mh.b« .:"!!!:;:: 


H. Und I 


Zurich 1 
















Ohm 


Bull 



0^ 


U^ 




19-288 


7*00 


27 877 


33-606 


I23-75* 


18-483 


73782 


028a 




S'S33 


9-967 


14-670 


55032 


17870 


67 839 


19-OW 


72-072 


19 368 


73-316 


16«30 


56892 


20102 


78-0B9 










16761 


63 439 


16i»0 


S4167 


18'14d 


68-600 


30«U 


113 630 




56-564 


32W 


12240 


252-000 


954-072 


liWO 




1-ooa 


3-804 


842 


3-M5 


0419 


1-590 


3187 


12063 


36419 


lOOHJOO 


0691 


3-616 


150-000 


606-080 


0-608 


3-303 


0-54fi 


2W4 


0-391 


1-479 




1311 


0-441 


1-071 




S300 


493 




0-481 


1-623 


0433 


1042 




2 651 


14-630 


55-378 




64-330 


42798 


161091 


13310 


aOV26 
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Ohm .. 

Ditto .. 

Ditto .. 
Orna. • . . 
Oxhoft . . 

Ditto .. 

Pint . . . . 

Quartlin 
Quartant 

Ditto .. 
Quart .. 

Ditto .. 
Quartin. 

Rubbio . 
Ditto ., 

Salma .. 
Secchio.. 
Setier . . , 
Soma . . . 

Stoff 

Stoopen . 
Stekan . . 
Stubgen . 

Ditto .. 

Ditto .. 

Ditto .. 

Vat .... 
Vcdro . . 
Viertal . , 

Ditto ., 

Ditto .. 

Ditto .. 

Ditto .. 

Ditto .. 
Velte . . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 




Sweden 

Dantzic 

Strasburg 

Trieste 

Oldenburg 

Libau 

Scotland 

Cassel 

Marne 

Burgundy 

Lindau 

La Nievre 

Mi\}orca 

Turin 

Nice 

Messina 

Venice 

GeneTa 

Ancona . ............ 

Konigsburg 

Antwerp 

Amsterdam 

Bremen 

Brunswick 

Stralsund 

ZeU 

Netherlands 

Russia 

Copenhagen 

Lubec 

Osnaburg 

Wismar 

Frankfort 

Cologne 

France 

Bordeaux 

Bayonne 



36700 
39-572 
12176 
14-942 
65-930 
62*487 

0-447 

2-160 
23-789 
27-161 

0-606 
30-375 

7-168 

2-480 
2^6 

23-079 
2-853 
11-948 
22-698 
0-378 
0726 
5126 
0-842 
0^969 
1-027 
1-025 



ia9H»9 
149756 
46-093 
56-564 
249-558 
296-458 

1-694 

8-175 

90<»7 
102-822 



115-009 
27-131 



7-857 



87- 

45-294 

85-917 
1-433 
2748 

19-4«3 
3187 
3ii89 
3-883 
3-883 



26*419 


100^00 


3-246 


12-289 


2-041 


7726 


1^13 


7^41 


1-290 


4-883 


1^13 


7-241 


1-948 


7373 


1-580 


5-980 


2-017 


7^09 


1-896 


7in 


1^2 


7-390 
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Beside the above, which are generally used for wine mea- 
sures alone, the foUowing are frequently applied to the same 
purpose. 



Number 
EogUth. 



Azumbre 
Quartillo 
Quartilla 
Libra. .. 
Cantara . 
Schoppen 
Kanne . 
Mataro . 
Metaro . 
Basso. .. 
Moggio . 
Quartillo 
Stof . •• 
Aliquer . 
Pint . ., 
Boccale . 
Kraska . 
Cassise . 
>feessal . 




195*14 
784*40 
] 24-86 
780-40 
29-78 
780-40 

144-71 
1680 
40-00 

8377 
3-40 

6609 
293-90 

34-18 
19914 
289-47 
24607 

33-24 
616-20 



Used in Spain. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Used in Strasburg. 

Sweden. 

Italy. 

Tanis. 

Verona. 

Mantua. 

Minorca. 

- Narva. 

Oporto. 

— ^ Prague. 
— ^— Rome, 

- Russia. 

Sicily. 

Stettin. 



The following national wine measures, in a connected form, 
will not be misplaced here. 

SPAIN. 

At Cadiz the cantaro is 8 azumbres, or 32 quartillos. 
The large arroba is 4^ gallons, the small 3f . 

16 Arrobas make 1 mayo 
27 Ditto 1 pipe 

30 Ditto 1 botta 

The botta is 127| English wine gallons : the Spanish pipe 
114 J. 

PORTUGAL. 

At Figueras the Almude is equal to 5^ gallons 
At Vianna to 6^ ditto 

21 Ahnudes of Oporto make a pipe ; at Lisbon 31 almudes. 
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At Lisbon 2 potes are equal to 12 canadaa, or 48 quartiDot : 
18 almudes make a baril : 52 almudes make 1 toDiidada» or 
277i gallons. 

SWEDEN. 

2 Stoope make 1 kanne 2 oxkoft 1 pipe 

15 kannes 1 anker 1 pipe is 124^ gallons 

2 ankers 1 eimer 1 ahm is 41i^ ditto 

2 aimers 1 ahm 100 kannes are 69|^ gallons. 

1| ahm 1 oxhoft. 

RUSSIA, PETERSBUR6H. 

11 Tsharky make 1 krashka 18^ bottles make 1 vedro 
8 krashka 1 vedro 3 vedros 1 anker 

40 vedros 1 sorokovy 6 ankers 1 oxhoft 

2 oxhofts 1 pipe. 
The vedro is not quite equal to 3^ gallons. 

GREECE. 

Wine is generally sold by the oke, 45 of which make 
127^ lb. avoirdupois : hence the oke is 21b. 3 oz. 5 drachms of 
that weight. 

ITALY. 

At Trieste, 40 boccali are equal to 15 gallons. At Venice 
the anfora =: 4 bigonzi, or 8 mastelli, or 48 secchii, or 192 
bozze, or 768 quartuzzi. The anfora is 137 English gallons. 
At Grenoa, 100 pinte=: 1 barilla; 2 barilla = 1 mezzaroUa, 
or 39^ gallons English. 

GERMANY. 

At Hamburgh, the ahm is 38^ gallons, and the fiider 229^. 
The ahm is 5 tierces ; a fass = 4 oxhoft or 6 tierces. The 
oxhoft varies in quantity. 

HOLLAND, AMSTERDAM. 

Stoop =■ 5\ pints. 

100 mingles = 32 common or 26|- imperial measure. 

Dutch ahm =* 41 gallons. 
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DENMARK. 



4 ankers an ahm = 37^ English gallons. 
Copenhagen anker = 9*947 English gallons. 
100 pots = 25^ gallons. 
Oxhoft = 58 g^ons. 
Fuder = 930 pote. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

1 Flask ^ gallons^ or 4*946 imperial. 
1 anker 9 J ditto, 7 ^^. 
1 aum 38 ditto, 31f . 
1 legger 152 ditto, 126-^^. 
A pipe is 110 gallons, old measure, or 91-/^ imperial. 



It is to be hoped, that, in process of time, a greater uni- 
formity in weights and measures may prevail among civilized 
nations. Nothing but inexcusable negligence prevented one 
British imperial gallon and four French litres from being made 
equal, as the former differs so slightly from the latter. This, 
at least, would have made uniform the liquid measures of the 
two most civilized European nations. 

The wisdom of reckoning liquid quantities by a medium 
standard, instead of the old method of tuns, hogsheads, and 
so forth, need not be commented upon ; it is gratifying to 
see that the Custom-Hoase returns are made in imperial gal- 
lons only. 
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fivwd or bac^wmid a drciilar bit of wood, the end of wbich 
is seen in Fig. 4. Hie ooikscrew and vice. Fig* 1. explain 
tliemselTes. The tnbes whidi are introduced into the bottles 
are moic complicated. Fig. 3. is little other than a prolonged 
funnel, the lower end bent as wine-fannels are in generaL 
The top is capped, and onl j a small opening is left for the in- 
troduction of Fig. 2. This last being inserted in the bottle 
to be decanted, as shown in the sketch below ; the laige end 
has a forked and conred tnbe to be placed in the orifice of 
Fig. 3. over which is a little ring to receive a pointed knot 
on Fig. 2. and keep it in its place ; the cock in the nedk of 
the upper tube is turned, and the air entering by the second 
fork of the tube curved upwards, fills the vacant space as the 
wine flows out. A second cock doses the tube which enters 
the empty bottle, should it be of smaller size than that holding 
the wine and danger of an overflow be apprdiended. Both 
these instruments fit the bottles hermetically, by means of 
their conical shape, near the upper end, almost dose to which, 
in the lower part of the tube, some small hcdes are made in the 
upper side of the tube, to take off the last of the wine in the 
bottle's neck, see Fig. 2. 
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No. XXV. 



REGULATIONS OF THE CUSTOMS. 



Wine most be imported in vessels of 60 tons or npwards. 

Wine must be imported, for home consumption, in British 
ships, or those of the country in which the wine is grown, or 
of the country from which it is exported. 

Wines of France, Spain, Germany, Portugal, Canaries, 
Madeira, and the Western Islands, imported in foreign ships 
to be alien goods, and pay port and town dues. 

No abatement to be made on account of damaged wine. 

Wine from the Cape must have a certificate of its production. 

By the Act 9th Geo. IV. cap. 76, wine is permitted to be 
imported in any sized package, and the duties on bottles are 
reduced to one-fourth, and from British possessions to Sd. 
per dozen. 



Ko-xxn. 



AIXOHOUC STRENGTH OP WIXES AXD UQUORS, AFTER 
RRAXDE, EXCEPT THOSE IN ITAUCS. 



Hii$ must be reguded amky as an ^piOYiniatym to the mean 
akx^ioik stren^tli of wines and fiqnon, fiur it is obvioas that 
diere vill be so great a diffnence prodnoed by the nature of 
die finit and tlie season, as well as bj the fermentation and 
die alcohol eTolred, that no wine finom die same Yineyaid will 
exacdy agree far two so ccesMie years. Analysis for seven 
years, and then irgisterii^ the mean, woold be desirable. No 
doubt many of these wines leceiTed additions of brandy, 
and were not pore, Gconiiie wine carefiilly obtained, and 
thns analyzed, would affixd something of a test to detect the 
brandy introduced on importaticm. Portugal and Sicilian 
wines are always brandied, the latter without discredon and 
with bad brandv. 



I 

I 

foar samples | 

Ditto, km«t of the foar . ll'95 

Ditto, highest of ditto .... 16*60 

Champagne, four sam-^ j^| 

pies : average / 

Ditto, still 13-80 

Ditto, moosseux 12*80 

CoteRoiie 12-32 

Frontieiian 1279 

Red Hermitage ■ 12-32 

Sauteme • 14*22 

Lunel 15 52 

White Hermitage 17*43 

Vinde Grave 13-94 

Ditto, secood sample • • • • 12"80 

Barsac i 13"86 

Rousillon 19HK) 

Ditto, secood sample .... 17*26 

Claret 17*11 

Ditto 16-32 

Ditto 14-08 

Ditto 12-91 

Average : 1510 



! 



i: 
-.1 

I G rem m ek e 

|. Malaga, 1666 

i Ditto 

- Sherry ; average of four 1 | 

,' kinds / 

' Teneriffe 

* Mdooia * 

Alba Flora 

.Tent ; 

I Hockheimer 

j Ditto I 

'jDitto, old • 

ii*****^' •*•• ' 

,1 



Arenxgt of tern kinds fry 

jl Ziz amd Promt 

liCohires Port 



} 



li 



Port; average of seven \ 



specimens .... 

Lisbon 

jCarcavellos 

Ditto 

Bucellas 

Madeira Malmsey 



21*24 
8-94 
7-26 

9*17 



9-79 
9-25 
7-26 
3-20 

437 
3^ 
8-88 



1*46 
975 



8S4 
9^ 
8-10 
8-49 
6*40 



APFMOIK. 





B^i 




Pure 

Alcohol 
percent. 




22-30 
18-4U 
a4'42 
33 93 
81 '40 
IIHt 
22-27 
25 09 
19-70 
2047 
24-36 
Ifl-28 
30-00 
18-20 
1915 
18-93 
18-26 
22-94 
»S1 
19-80 
le'S2 
ft'88 
14-63 






Anngt of three ape- 1 
tlmeM / 




















Onnge; average of n 


'.} 








HumUmvengeoftwa) 

ipediDeni / 

LacTTnu Chrletl .... 


9-87 










SyrBcu»e 
















ConiUndm, white 


Cider, 987 sndS-2l.v 

"ge : 

?my : four wmpld 


:} 


784 




7-2U 
7-32 




A»er»geofUine«iii-) 
































ew 


Ni«:.'.'.::::'.:::"::;: 


London SduU B«c 









{Grmpee, poUtoeh com, cider «nd 
p«ry, pliimi. cherriet, retidue of (he 

GenCTilly from Ibe gnjie, and uf tD- 
trvble quality. 



Kalllled fcom die murk, fei 
with ground rjre or barley. 
" iwaled •beaten null, t 



( Femwalei 
{ mul, wldi 

i baech. and i 
Dii(illi-d rrom il 
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Nunc 



Country. 



FVom what extracted or distilled. 



RakU 



Goldwasser . . . . 



Rosolio 



Dalnaatia 



Dantzic 



Snaps 

Birch wine . . . 

Brandy 

Ditto 

Braga 

Mead 



Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 
Riusia 



Quasc 



Kisslyschtxhy .. 
Schara 



Arraki 
Busa . 



The Cahnucks 
HiU Tartars 



Raka Kamtschatka 



Muchumor . . 



Zvthum 



Amki . 
Carmi , 

Sherbet, 
Bouia . 



i 



f 



Paliu wine 



Mead 



Pitto . .. 
MilatTo.. 
(luullo .. 
ronibie . . 
Mahnyah 
lUuph . . 



Syria 
Egypt 

• • • • 

Turkey 
NubU 

• • • • 

Ethiopia 

Dahomey 
Congo 

• • • • 

The CaflVet 
Morocco 
Barbary 



Bosa Constantinople^ 



Grape murk» and aromatic herba dis. 
tiUed. 
/^ Disdlled from oom and odier aab- 
) stances ; sometimes called earn de frig 
J de DoMtzick, named from having gold 
Vleaf floating in it 

i Brandy, sugar, dnnamon, and doves 
distiUed. 
% A brandy, distiUed from rye and bar- 
( ley, sold in shops. 

\ Made of the juice of the birch tree, 
i boiled and feimented. 
) Distilled from com and the black ant; 
I a powerful spirit. 
Ditto, from com. 

{Ditto, from oatmeal and hopt ; a white 
liquor. 
\ Honey, beer-lees, and kalatsch fer- 
i mented. 

Barley-malt, rye-malt, oatmeal, fer- 
mented and made aciduloos. 
i Differently prepared with the pre- 
) ceding, being rye meal and wato- alone. 
A beer resembling Braga, but diifirr- 
ent in colour. 
S Prepared from sloes and numerou 
I wild bcrriei. 

A beer brewed from ground millet. 
f Distilled from a sweet grass, called 
< Slatkaia-trava, with certain berries to 
(^flavour. 

Made from a red mushroom of the 
country. 

Beer fermented from the grain of the 
country. 
Distilled from dates. 
A species of beer. 

{Sugar, lemon juice, apricots or plums, 
and flavoured with some sweet flower. 

f Beer prepared frxNn barley, pre- 
1 viously roasted. 

i Prepared as in other places, from the 

\ tree of that 'name. 

J Prepared from honey, barley, and a 

\ root called taddo. 

Prepared from grain on the coast. 

Prepared from the palm tree. 

Prepared from Indian wheat. 

Fermented from millet, or Guinea com. 

Distilled from figs. 

Raisins and water prepared. 

{Superior to that of Nubia, of similar 
materials. 



\ 



NOM. 


oou-tn.. 


~..,-..«»«..^. 


B»"dy 

Atren 

KoutniM 

Mandrin 

Tar-a-mn .... 
LambiriTM .... 


T«t.ry 

China 


f DlJtilled of very good quality, froni 
\(heKnpcatShlrai; told by weight. 
1 Cow<' milk, nude lalo a drink like 

( Mare>'' milk fenneoted; a itrong 
i drink called arika it frequently dia- 

i aUed yield a brandy caUed ihow-choo, 

A beer from' barley or wheat. 
r Lamb.- flejh. maahed with milk, or 
1 with rice, and fcrmcmcd. 






India 
Ktlo 

Ceylon 

Af^iiton 
Siam >nd the 

Binuani, 
Nieobatlilanda 


\from the lugar cane. 
r Palm wine, when diltilled aSbrda 
\ arrack; hence the Engliah word toddy. 
-r The wine of (he wild dale u called Sim- 
idagialht Carnatic Hindu, in the Te- 
lling «tid Zamul CaUii. 
? Made of MadbucalloKen, (hunt ia- 

Diitilled ^^ln the coca* tree. 
DiniHed from *heal or rice. 
Prepared from the grape, in Iwo modea. 

! Generally prepared from tice. 
Fcrmeoled palm Juice. 


Uahwah Amek 

Si' :;::::;: 




- { 

Souia. or Taury 

BUek >nd Brom 

Brum 

Kokeniar 


Jata 
KIM NadTta 


\riee, orofarratk. 

( Rice boiled, and itewed with rniJ or 

\ onion., black pepper, and eap.lcum. 

< made into cakei, and told ai ■ fer- 

J menL Brom ii a diSeient prepnra- 

t tion of the lauie aubitanccL 

Nearly (be tame ai (he Jiva brom. 


Corea 

■lEh 

Celebn 
Manilla I>l» 

Friendly lit« 
Olaheile 


{.STr-- ■■""""'■■"•"' 




Aw.Bluri....{ 

S^^l" 


t A drink from corn and dilbrentrruila 
t fermented. 

A itrong apeciei of palm wine. 
From a ipeciei of palm. 
I A ipeciei of pepper pUnt chewed hy 




■ At. 


l,>iid diluted with water. 

( A root which ■■ bruiied or baked 

< before infuiion ; the liquor Tery iiitoxi- 


L 
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APrSNDUC. 



Y-wer'a j 

Tfctk Brandy | 
Brandewjn .. -| 
Ram.. i 



Tafia 
Piworree, 
OuTCoa 



o . ../ 



Pulque 

Chica 

M asa t o ,••••••• 



Grape 



Aipy 

Kariaraku • . . • 

Kooi i 

\liitro da BatatMi 



Biandy. 



Gin. or British ( 
Brandv . .. } 



r. Beer,> 
« &c* ... J 



I\>rt«'r 
Ale 



Whiskey . . . . v 



F^om what eztncted or diaCiUed. 



Sandwich 

Islands 

United States 

of America 

Cape of Good 

Hope 

The West 

Indies 

Ditto 



Mexico 



BrasU 



Portugal 



England 



Ireland and 
Scotland 



{A spirit like whiskey, but leas strong ; 
from the tea root. 

{The peaches are treated as similar 
fruits in Europe. 
) A bad brandy, distilled from the husks 
f and stalks of the grapes and wine lees. 

> Distilled from molasses. 

A poor kind oi rum. 

( Prepared from the '^^Tida, resem- 

f blingbeer. 

{The juice of the agave fermented; a 
strong spirit is also made frmn it, catted 
Aguardiente de Magney. 
Beer nada fitm maise by the Indiana, 
c A drink from the roots of the BaniBC^ 
^or yuoca. 

{Black sugar, water, and tihe leavet if 
the akiya tree to make it iatviicadiiy* 
c Prepared from the aipitnaiiakaHi, a 
} species of manioc. 
The prtfffdiaft bete« femenution. 
Prepared of iIk akigte apple. 
Prepared froaa the batata rooL 
i Disiilled from damaged lig^ and 
( raisins of vary bad qualit]r» 

A pttia spirit, distilled from com, b«t 
too fierce to be sold alone, aad therefiote 
reduced and rectified, or nther adul- 
terated, with turpentine, juniper benies, 
nitre, or prunes. 

Fermented from malt and hops. 
> Distilled from com, a pure spirit. 



INDEX OF WINES. 



A. 




Bwgerw. 167 




Augu.1.. 247 


Bcni, lOS 


Abuu,2Z5 


Aiubmcb, 3S0 


Btiui, 113 


Abrio, 158 


Aiuem, 106 




Abttc, 141 




B«>e, 86 


A<ici>u,ng 


ATcnux. 149, 150 


B«iien. 130 


«ti>i,247 


Airi«, 77 




Asn>.,2M 


A»ota.377 


BitlU,246 


Ahr, a08 


Ay, 73 




AiguiUDD, 163 


Aiy. 90 


BiMbcim. 207 


AJ««I<.. 177 




BiKhilluui. 3M 


Ailnno. 240 


a 


Blue, 119 


Alta Flon, 1« 




Blugn>u, ISO 


Albi, 12S 


B«cb>nch, 206 


Bluichot. 106 


A]aIia>,M1.S44.S4« 


Baaiia, 144 


Bbnduu, 171 


Alraquer. 238 


Bkdenwriltr, 208 




Aleyor, 192 


Biign«r«, 138 




AlkuivlSa 


Biii,S3B 


•011,122 


Alluuc, IS9 


Biiju. 136 


deUoxraX, 128 


Aloxe, 98. lOS 


Btllu., 171 


Blije, 140 


Alteuhr, 207 


B>nd Bu«, 192 


Bltit, 171 


Altkirch, l«7 


Burol.,134 


BUKbrrt.307 


Ainbn,I44 


B« lur Aube, 91 


Illood»1,.e,2U() 




li^ir. 164 


Bu.iruiu-ji.i, :ie6 




ilsrl:^- Kh„r\„: 141 


Bu.k.„jL>,f, lao 


Ampiiii, 130 


B«rol1«. lid 


)l«i.i„.. I(t0 


Ann»y, 107 


BvHc Ifi4 


It" 1.1, l.«, l.''4 


AotcUa. 244 


Bii--.MnJ"c, l.'M» 


fioMCiil.^., 137 


Arboi., 51. 172 


K^^HH., Nil. 144 


Bordtrie. 168 


Arcetri, 244 


Buticux. 1 19 


Boiji, 183 


Arrini, 148 


BMt»,l77 




Aix>le>.138 


Bitud Horn Ruhct, 


Boudon, 127 


Atftnuc. 170 


11 99 


BouillK, 143. 144 




BuTKh, 143 


Bourg, 140 


Aijuani. 175 


Bum, 142 


Boumlt, 76 


Arw. 14fl, IM 




Boiiiat,146 


Ar.ur«, 172 


lk..„,f.7".!»!97.98 


Boouici. 106 




El.,,u Solcil, |L>7 


Bou.,, 74 




»-':.iiTiruTi, 144. 146 


Brunt. 141 


Aiprino, 239 


((<'.;h,-.h'..h,-J(l7 


BruDrH«it<»,lA7.366 


Aiqui, 144 


ll-.j.,.].in, l.-JI 


BnunebcrKer, 198.307 


A*ti, 846 




Brtdi, 146 


Attruui. 270 


Bini Culo., 152. 18S. 


Brii^me. 113 


AabUc, 142 
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BrouiUf, 119 


A>.biK.T.M 


B.Tch»li, 356 


Bn«<*,148 



Bnuwldfre. 156 


ChanbMin,9S 


ConiM,l»l 


BnctUu. 326 


CUmbolle,96 


C<.rt<>o.9S 


Bnda. 2S3 


CbampasM, & 56. ?• 


C<irfti,968 


BuHy, 164 


Champeau, lOS 


Crte, 177 




chaoippKhot, le; 


Coadtre. 121 


C. 




C«e-*-br«., 74 




Cliampill<H>.93 


CSte Bade, 117 


Cabinet, 205 


Chano* Cniaon, 113. 




Cabtidei, 139 


116 


Couu Brul4, 355 


Cadillac, 143 


Chapell, dc Boi., lit 


Cotnar, SOe 


Capies, 130 


Chapilre.96 


Coglai,fc-s 115 


Cahors, 62. 50. 161. 


Charnay, 100 


Lout™, 141 


1C2 


Chuaagne, 100. 103 


Couture, 1S9 


Calabria, 338 


Chateau NeuT. 190 


Cramant.77 


CalhoU, 231 


ChUsna, 171 


Crcu« Noire, lOB 


Calmu), 308 


Clui.oi.,100 


Crime., 369 


Carobe>, 143 


Haul Brkm, 145 


Cnae, 113. 115 


Camblanei, 143, 144 


LaBtte, 149 


Crmaay, 77 


Campiai, 137 


Utoqr, 140 


Cnlly, 310 


Canary, 193 


LuDooMM 


Cubnc. 144 


Cantenae, 148 


Margaui, 148 


Cui., 7a 78 


Caraboni, 163 


Thierry. «0 


Cumei, 190 


Carbeion, 184 


Ch.To.1, 76 


Cuniilrea, 73 


Carbaiiieui, IS4 


Cliaudiire.ia9 


Cunacm 


CarcB,»ne. 127 


ChanSre, 00. 103 


Cuael, 207 




Ch«naa, 318 


Ciusscl4g 


Carigliano, 239 


Cheinaa, 119 


Cypnia, 33. 51. 9Ge 


Cariflrna, 184 


Cheralier Moot lU- 






chet,9» 


D. 


Cape Breton, H 


Chianll, 244 


Cape of Qood Hope, 


Chiarenna. 209 
Chigny, 75 


Damery, 76. SS 

Dariate, 147 
DaTiye, 108 

Deaalet. 310 

Die, Clairelte de, 1 17 

Diaaay, 159 

Way, 73 

Dulamon, 147 


CapeCor-lca. 77 
Caihinere, 3!» 


Chouilly, 78 
Chiudan. 188 


Cailrlnaudary, 127 
Cailelnau, 149. ISO 
Culelniaron, 163 

Culiiiliane. 343 
(-»tmon, 141 
Culm, 140 


Ciuae, ISO 
Civrac, ISO 
Clurac. 163 
CUiret, 52. 174.120.245 
Ciairioth 105 
Ciamedv, l«0 
Claret, 63. 31ft 
riavoyon, !Kt 


Caudrvt, 142 


flauT fivalk-r. 121 




I'aunioiit, 120 


Clos-BernBrdon,96 


E. 


Cau«r^ 162 


Taiannea, 100 




Catin..na.<. i46 


Ktoia, 100 


Ecueil, 93 


IVKUn, 141.142.143 


ClttKt,92 


Epemay, 78 


tVi'tMluxLi. 2IW 


Colarea,336 


Bpineuil, IIS 


(v;is^^ ass 


CoUiaure, 1» 


Gpateiu,908 


C.-1 IM 


<\.mii>aiiJery.26l.!63 


Ert«ch,100 


VhMis, 1MI 


Cundrieii. IIK 


Erdo Benye, SftS 


CI.Jl-i.'rr., 177 


Conri«nlia,8S4 


ErUch, 210 


t■h«^.li, 1K4 


<•«.*««, eo 


Erlon, SSO 


rh.iiiictir. \va 




Eaaooe, 90 


1-h.iti.lrr. Il« 


Cnm.J«. lii 


Eaaoyea, SI 


-"^tUii. IIM 




Etandet,l07 



Etoile, l;l 


Gr«ch, 207 




Julti^nu, 119 


Ey«a«, I4a 


Grsdlgiun, 146 




Ju^ton. 138 


F. 


GriTFi, 149 
Gr.1,™. 7B 




K. 


P«ba., 127 


Grafilliera. 01 




K>ffii,269 


Fsgu do Perein^ 231 


Cnivitrei, 100 




K»r«n, 27» 


Fto. 347 


GrenKhe. 133. 


121. 


Ke»eii..g, 207 


Farciei. 168 


137 




K]»UK..;260 


Parguci, 153 


Grciiet, 142 




Klebner, 108 


Figue™. 334 


GiciionmclOe 




KtEXerkk, 204 


Finikenwen, 168 


(;,imBr,i. IU.f 




Kokoar, 6 


Fi.in, 104 


Griie, 108 






niey, l(M 


Groaw&iden, 263 






Flf J, lOtI 




L. 


FlMiry.je. 113 


Guben, 208 






Flelirie, ll» 


Guinchav, 108 




Labard«, 148 


FlDinc 143 


Guindre, 1B6 




Lacombe Clobsl, 133 


Florence, 242 


Guitrei, 141 




LKryms Chriili, 238 


Fondeilol, l«3 


GyangycKh, 263 




Ufllte, 62. 149 


Pr.t., 127 


Qyorgy, 263 




Ugrimu, 186 


Fr<ra«id«., 141 






LiboK, 380 


Frontignan, 3. 129 






L'Ain« Uont lUcbel, 








90. 


Froiilignil, 163 
Fuenfanl, 184 
Fuiw«. 109 
Fume), 163 

G. 


Hannibd-. Cwnp, 
U.ut Medoe, 161 
lUui Brion. 145 
Haul Villier.. 73 

113. 162 


122 
62. 


Lwigon,' IM 
Lip»T>, 149. 160 
LatoK, 149 










G«ll«, 13S 




Luidiru, 154 


Culliu, IM 


204.207 ' 
Hotpiul, 184. 210 




La Tone, 183 


G«l»fun.. 226 
Call«r, 118. 




Laudun, 122 
Layuo, 166 


G.n, 138 






Uuerai, 246 


G«.n.l, 176 


I. 






(iorigufMlAvigrnun.iaO 






LeJH. 133 


Smpie., 120 


1]«,106 




Leoville, 149 




lllBll, 154 




Lriboi, 267 


G«n«d.,246' 


Imola. 241 




Le.p«rre, 150 


GiubUtLrini 2(M 


Itbica, 268 




Le-lmc. 160 


Clye SiabaiR. 13U 


Irancy 112 




Uuvrign,, 77 


CeiHcnIidm, 21)7 


l»a, 144 




Ub«, 163 




l.pah.n. 274 




Lichiniuin, 255 


(Jeorgi.. 271 








Geryani Rouge, 116 


J, 




Lieilen, 208 


Gevray, 103 






Limoux, 128 


Uiberwein. 2(>5 


!<•», 150 




Liiban, 226 


Gierac^ 23K 


Jauliuy. 169 




L«he, 100 


Giro. 246 


Jsnorodi. 267 




Loaacry, 160 


Cirolle.. 107 




198. 


Louneuil, 169 


Givry, 107 


203. S07 




Lude.. 76 


Corn, 107 


Juigny. 107 




Ludon, 147 


Gor.«n,, 226 


Juui. i;i 




Lunel. 3. 129 


Goutle dOr, 1K( 


Jndu, IU3 




Lullenbarg. 864 



Mu>u, 144. 148 

Micabeo, 133 

Micedoni*. MS 



Mica 



,G2 



Hadinn, 1S9 
Hmgditcine, 19? 
M*d., 2S3 
Uuitirt, 928. 831 

Mdmiey, 330 

Tinw, SSI 

tiii»tc^ 36. 61. 186, 

186 
HaillT. 74 
MalfruF, 190 

M«ni.)r, m 

Uklmtey, 194. i68 
H.lngu,244 
Huicir. 76. 78 
Mdnut, 61. 133. IM. 



HtDil, 77 
Mcrcurol, I IS 
HerigDU, 14* 
Hcjuna. IJB 
Ueie)-M>l«, 368 
MeDn,363 
Ueae*er,S63 
Hlnoro, 193 
H«irBiilt,99.ll3 
Uigniae, 106 
Miluio, 377 
Hilo, 28S 
Uiil«,867 
Hoguer, 191 
UiHiu, 163 
HoUmtwi, I7> 
Molina, 78 
Holonw. lOT 



368 



181 



Humui. 148 
W«.rr.. 177 
HkR)u«. 309 
MirHli,347 
Uarulrt. latl 
Hardruil. 7li 
Mum, <3 
Mirrun. 73 



MartilUr. I-Ht 
Mun>li. 347 
Mm dr) Cetn I 



MoiKirerrani]. lU 
Monfaute. 107 
Monlfemil, 3M 
Montogiw. I4l 
Manlsuban. 197 
MonlBaiitlDF. 168 
MoiKbaii 
Mmic Fi 
Mu.iiWrhfriti, 107 
MunletcLno, iU 



Narbonnr, 127 
Nuco, 2M 
" m. 184 



i1d, 246 
Nrckar. 387, 306 
Nerte. 131 
NeoTrhitel, SIO 

BQTille, 91 

tarj, 1D8 
Niairu,3S6 
NienteiD, 304. 307 
NonlU, tW 
Nun, 180 
Nuitt. 9& 108 



(EdenbDrg, 2»S 
CEint,3e9 
CEullly. 77 



24B 



Hunlla. 341 
Uiuin*. 96 

M«BT.'«I 



Og«r,77 
Ohio, 388 
OliTDtu, 108 



> Monte Pulciano. 243 
i Monw Serr.10, 341) 
;MonI Kaclicl. Il.<t9 

Monldv Milieu, IO(i 

MontheU-n. 76. 7« 
' Mont SauRMMi, 90 

UoDdlli. 191 
'Horn. 368 

Uony. 113 
■M.i.^i-,.:. 190.108 



«acl33 
Pirdiguei. 1X7 
Paron, 107 

Putitoloi^ 177 

Paiaretc, 191 

Pedn Xlracnu, 184. 

IS6 
Ffralta. 184 
Ptral«. 184 
Pnkanl, 163 
:p«Ti«rc, Clw4(b.M 



Pcrri*™ Ww d'Or. WJ 

Nievre, 3«0 

Tonnene, lOB I 

P«uc, 116 I 

pMth, 3dO 

P*iil Tuku. 256 

Vtyn Blancbr, 131 

Puilli, 137 

Pp£o da Kciruai S*^ 

Picardan, la* 

PI ecu] i. 35& 

Pltd de Rit, l(U 

Pierre Cloi. 109 

Pi«Ty. 77 
Pieapoil. 207 
Pitoi>, 100 

Filchcr, lOB 
Puchet, 108 
PaleKhowiti, 366 
Poligny, 172 



Pouillic, 149 
PoULlly. 109 
PduJdIi, 1S9 
Poneii, Utt 



Polensif, laalM 



[{Rlwdatia, 181 
Rnngrn. IB?- *« 
Haidarar, U7V 



he, 100 



116 



Rochgudc Tinlo 

RoOey, 108 

~ unit, 181 
■neche, IDS 
inee 8u Vi*ul, 07 
CoDIi, 97 

R'lnlio. 368 

RoMir, 106 

Roqiimuuire, 123 

RoU, 18» 

Roih, 206 

RDu-Ulon. 56. 136, 136 

RouirM, 107 

- »<.. U7 

ideiheimer, 206. 307 

Riut,26S 



iLllery, 71 
iilgu, I S3 
ialain«, 160 
iotulre, JD9 
iorgu«, 120 



Sack, IM. 333 
Saillaal. 169 
Silornsy, 100 
Saltea, 136 



iiuigrot. 110 
Sinnl, 36A 
Sinlorini. 267 
laiito sieCino, 341. 367 

Domingo, 184 

Antunio, 331 

; SirepU, 370 

; Siuniiu, 166 
IStHlnne, IM, I&4 



Siutajei, 160 
Sl. ApiBD, 143 
Si. Albero, 316 
Su Ambroa, IBS 
~t. Amour, 108 
r. Andre do Cubwc. 

143 

dc B^ 113 

Sl Awlin. 171 
Sl Baile, 90 
Sl Brice, 154 
SLChrixolf, 160 
Sl Colunbe, 1G3 
Sl Croli du Monl, 

164 
Sl Cyprien, 133 
Sl Cjrr gttr Lmrt, 171 
Sl DenJi, 141 
Sl. EmilioD. 141 
"t. Euvpke, " 



JL Ellen 
Jt. Poi. 141 



119 



SLCernii, 14S, 144 
~ 'ennein. 14a 150 
Sl GilUi, 131 
3l Uvorgy, SS8 
Sl llippoliie, 133 
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115 
144 
Si.L.ca.177 

SLMaxtm. 1«6 
8l Mexuc 142 

ScPsnkm.l» 

8l PiKTvaio. 2» It 

8l Peni. 1^ 134 T< 

Sc RocBuo, 14X144.IS9 Tickia» 244 



SLSurev. 1^ 
Sl.Sei^l4C 
8l Sevriade 

1^ 
St. Trciody. 1^ 
Sc Thierrr. 7^ ! 
St. Vkuv de la 

133 
St. Vhin. Id* 



15S 

dl.347 
STTmia. 350 
Sicghi, 3»3 

T. 

Tadke, 97 
TaiUan. 149. 150 
Tiiencr. I4d 
Tai^raro;r. 370 
TaLja. 353 
Taonclnx 347 
Tarbn^ 138 
Tarczji. Z^ 
Tarrcux 339 
TarTX£t>o3L 183 
TaT^C 133 
Ta>ul«:. 158 
TeiKr&n. 375 
Ten<>i«Ms, 366 
Teoeritfe. I US 
Tema«, 158 
Temt> and Toremila. 

137- 175 
Tlu»tts, 116 



143 
Puts, 7^ 
,1«« 



T7ial,2» 



V. 




i>7.181 — 



Vaklnc^aM 
V,lr— l r. 177 
VakaMBft.144 
Valemc, 150 
Valkwx, 107 
Valcrliiie. 210 
Varez, 169 

r6 




Vaodvse, 
Yank, 107 
Vaamonlleo, 106 
Vaax, 150 

106 



Vanaelks, 160 
Vein Ualaca, 187 
VeotcaxL 76 
Verddab. 143 
Verdese, la 
Verd«a.344 
Veniooa. 1»4 
Verfiswm. 100 
Wraacda, 341 
VeraeviL 77 
VeToaks»96 



146 

* — -Or Gtvaier, 51 

♦ 4e GffcnacW, 131. 

133 

fria. 176 

4e HeuT IV. I75 

— ja»K.5i. 174 

— de faille, 51. I70. 

173 

— demi Faille, 51 
de PftTsam^ 151 

— de Primeur. 138 

— rip^313 

— de Remade. 133 

— de Tocanne, 90 

— de TaiUe, 51 
i VmaeOcs, 109 

\'iiio Brocoow 184 

Cotto, 241 

Cnido. 241 

f Gmca, 330. 344 

• Morto. 242 

I dcOrm279 




Vino it Bwlon, IBS 


1 w. 


' 


— lUnoio. IW 


1 W.ngen. 208 


^ \>»d. 377 


S.c». 333 


Wurwi", 253 




S.OU.. Wl 


Wchlcn, 207 


1 Z. 


Tm<o. 183. 184 


W«ch.li. 250 


1 


vioieiiM. ne. 103 


Wennuth, 2fa 


; Zunbor, 2S2 


VitM. 122 


Wi™1.2B5 


Z.«,..267 


VifeUdc, 1^4 


Wiisember?. 1C9 


ZeUingen. 8«7 


Viltori*. 377 


Wolxheim. !«» 


1 Z) •nlcnlk. 370 


Vivi.r..91.1l» 






Volnny, «8. «» 


X. 
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